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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER, 





THE competition of the Christmas gift-books 
materially checks the publication of all other 
works at this period of the year. The “ Peel” 
and “ Napier” Memoirs, Lord Normanby’s Year 
of Revolution at Paris, and other books of great 
interest, long promised, are still further post- 
poned. Nevertheless, the dullest three months 
of the year shew a fair average list of books in 
all branches of literature. In Poetry, Travels, 
History, Biography, and Fiction, we have this 
year some works of note. In history, unques- 
tionably, the most striking volumes are, Letters 
Srom Head-quarters by a Staf/-Ofjicer, (Murray.) 
Unfortunately they have reached us at so late 
a date as to prevent our doing them that full 
justice their high merit demands, and to compel 
us to confine our observations to a limited area. 
These Letters, besides the merit and interest 
they possess from their graphic power, piquant 
anecdote, and full detail of the conduct of the 
war, have an especial value of their own. 
They offer the first vindication of the conduct 
of Lord Raglan as Commander-in-chief of the 
British army in the Crimea, and give us at 
last a glimpse at the “other side” of that 
question so fiercely agitated —“ The Manage- 
ment of the Army and the Conduct of the 
War.” 

Every one must have observed that the 
Staff-Officer’s Letters met with a remarkable 
attention from the Times. Upon the second 
day after publication, and before an early copy 
could have reached subscribers’ tables, the 7Z'imes 
—departing from its usual rule of never noticing 
a book till every body else has forgotten it— 
rushed into prominent print to assure the 
world that the Staff-Officer’s letters were false, 
factious, and flippant. So unexpected and 
sudden a notice of a book that none of -the 
60,000 daily readers of the Zimes had seen, 
argued in the book itself a spécialité worthy of 
remark, and, upon turning over its pages, the 





reason of the speedy notice was obvious. The 
Staff-Officer neither faintly nor timorously, 
but with commendable pluck and spirit, takes 
up the defence of Lord Raglan, and accuses 
and convicts the Zimes of downright false- 
hood in its representations, two years since, 
wf the conduct of Lord Raglaa in the Crimea. 
This was the secret of the prominent type 
and the passionate notice—which shewed at 
all events that the Zimes was not so indif- 
ferent to a conviction of falsehood as it had 
been regardless of the representation of truth. 
What wonder, then, that the 7imes should say, 
“ We are sick of the subject!” Of course we 
are, but we are nauseated with the 7'imes side of 
it, and want to hear a little more of the other 
and honester part yet te be told. We are sick 
of hearing Lord Raglan scurrilized: of hear- 
ing the neglect of Lord Aberdeen’s government 
attributed to Lord Raglan’s want of foresight, 
and indifference to the well-being of his men: 
of hearing false praise and more foul slander 
lavished on all sides. We are sick of seeing 
truth and honesty buried under a heap of lying 
misrepresentations. We are sick of the partial 
publication of facts and pieces of facts fitted 
together to suit a purpose. We are sick of 
that mixture of truth and falsehood, knowledge 
and ignorance, hitherto imposed upon us as the 
history of the Crimean war, and by writers, 
who, under a mask of zeal for truth, propagated 
the basest slanders against a noble soldier, 
whose only crime was devotion to his duty, and 
whose only error the manfullest performance 
of it in the face of difficulties and dangers 
unequalled in modern warfare. We are heartily 
sick of all this, It is not the truth although 
the Zimes has spgken it, and we want, and will 
yet have, the real history of that disastrous 
Crimean winter. The Staff-Officer’s Letters 
are the first step in this direction, Lord 
Raglan’s Letters, let us hope, will be the next. 
A 
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We must refer the reader to these excellent 
letters themselves, stamped as they are with 
the authority of personal acquaintance with 
certain facts of importance not commonly known, 
for full information upon all points connected 
with the conduct of the war. The reader will see 
the difficulties of Lord Raglan’s position at a 
glance, and appreciate the marked superiority 
of his counsels over all other in the conduct of 
the war. At the Alma, St. Arnaud, with 18,000 
fresh and disengaged troops, refused to follow 
up the pursuit of the Russians, because Lord 
Raglan declined to let him have the Guards, 
although he offered the cavalry and field bat- 
teries. Lord Raglan also was for assaulting 
Sebastopol after the first bombardment in 
October, 1854; the French refused. Lord 
Raglan was for following up the Russians across 
the Tchernaya after Inkermann ; the French 
refused. He was for assaulting the town on the 
7th November ; the French refused. In fact, 
throughout the whole campaign, down to his 
death, Lord Raglan had nothing else to do but 
endeavour to urge the French to take more 
active measures than they seemed inclined to 
adopt. The vacillation of Canrobert, as shewn 
in these “ Letters,” was ridiculous, and the med- 
dling interference of the Emperor of the French 
with the plans of the generals, was quite as 
absurd, though much more injurious. Can- 
robert always read the emperor's despatches the 
moment he received them, did exactly as the 
Emperor told him, and of course he failed. 
Pelissier used to put the despatches into his 
pocket on the eve of great events, and he cap- 
tured the Mamelon and Malakoff—in the first 
instance, with the emperor’s express injunctions 
in his pocket not to attempt so hazardous an 
affair. But, with all these difficulties to over- 
come, Lord Raglan, it will be found, carried on 
his work with method, comprehension, and des- 
patch ; and shewed such capacity, vigour, expe- 
rience, and valour, that, had he only possessed 
more powerful resources, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that he would have captured Sebastopol 
by assault in the first instance, whether the 
French would or not, and have wintered his 
army in the town. This brings us to the 
principal charge against Lord Raglan by the 
Times. The Times plumes itself so much upon 
its adherence to truth, that it is not unamusing 
to find two octavo volumes filled with demon- 
strations of its errors in matters of fact. 

We all remember how constant was the as- 
sertion of the Zimes, that Lord Raglan was 
never to be seen for weeks together outside his 
hut. The Staff-Officer, who ought to be a good 
authority in these matters, quotes his journal 
to shew, that scarcely a day passed, during the 
winter, that Lord Raglan did not visit the camp 


or hospitals, and make every effort in his power 
to alleviate the sufferings of the men. The 
best answer to all these accusations against 
Lord Raglan—for shewing a want of care for the 
comfort of his men—is the veneration with 
which he personally was regarded by his sol- 
diers. If a public monument were proposed 
for Lord Raglan to-morrow, the private soldiers 
of the army would not be behind with their 
subscriptions. 

After reading the Staff-Officer’s Letters, every 
one will admit that it is impossible to deny 
Lord Raglan credit for the great sagacity, 
marked firmness, unwearied activity, and en- 
during courage, he displayed throughout that tre- 
mendous siege. He was sent to achieve a vast 
undertaking with insuflicient means. He knew 
well what he had to do, and he determined to 
do it. The deplorable condition of his army, 
the loss of nearly all his generals by sickness or 
death, the weak counsels of Sir De Lacy Evans, 
the failing of the French to support him in his 
views, the condemnation of one half of England 
for doing his duty, and the tacit censure of the 
other half for doing it bravely, only stimulated 
him to fresh exertions. He determined to take 
Sebastopol, and, if he had held the command-in- 
chief of the two armies, that he would have 
taken it,in October 1854, there can now be very 
little doubt. 

The tide which so long set in against him is 
beginning to turn. In the History of the War 
many things have been disguised, more con- 
cealed, and hardly any represented in their true 
light. The more truth told, the higher will the 
reputation of Lord Raglan stand ; and the day 
is not far distant when his great and good name 
shall be completely rescued from the heap of 
false slander, and scandalous misrepresentation, 
hurled against it. We commend all readers, 
who possess a spark of the national love for fair 
play, and who desire to obtain some insight into 
the conduct of the war, to read the “ Staff- 
Officer’s Letters.” 

The next historieal work of interest is the 
continuation of Russell’s Modern Lurope, vol. 
iv. (Routledge.) Dr. Russell's original letters, 
terminating at the peace of Paris in 1763, have 
always been considered a valuable compendium 
of European history. They were badly con- 
tinued down to 1815, and they have now an 
infinitely worse addition, bringing them down 
to 1856. To present a bird’s-eye view of his- 
tory, without at the same time sinking into a 
mere manual-monger, has been achieved by few 
writers. To do so demands complete famili- 
arity with the subject, a light and fluent style, 
and that rare power of condensation which, 
while it constantly abbreviates and curtails, 
leaves nothing crude or incomplete. 
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The writer of the present continuation fails 
ia almost all these respects, 

A new edition of Robertson’s Charles Fifth 
(Routledge), with the advantage of a detached 
history of his cloistered life from the pen of 
Mr. Prescott, renders Robertson’s work com- 
plete, and insures it a fresh lease of circulation. 
We have reviewed the book at length else- 
where. 

The essay on Peel by Mr. Jelinger Symons 
(Sir Robert Peel a Type of Statesmanship, 
Longmans,) is a severe summing up of Peel's 
principles and motives. We have reviewed 
the book at length elsewhere: we cannot do 
better than allow Mr. Symons to explain his 
own object. It is— 

To afford—not a history of Sir Robert Peel’s life— 
but a critical analysis of it; to exhibit the chief phases 
of his policy, doing justice to his motives without veil- 
ing his love of power—accrediting the usefulness 
of his acts without defending the example of his 
apostacies—and thus distinguishing between what 
expediency justified in the minister, and integrity 
demanded in the man—are the objects of this portrait 
of one of the chief idols of our time, and type of our 
political worship, 

With the volumes of Russell's War in the 
Crimea may be classed Sir Richard Airey’s 
unrivalled Addresses. Both the accuser and 
accused have given us a masterly production ; 
but, so far as relates to the charge of neglect 
brought against Sir Richard Airey, it is now 
universally admitted that the Quartermaster- 
general has the best of the argument. He has 
completely exonerated himself, and confounded 
his accusers with indisputable facts. 

General Kmety’s Narrative of the Defence of 
Kars will be read with interest by all classes. 
To General Kinety belongs much more credit 
for that gallant defence than Sir William Wil- 
liams seems disposed to allow. Kmety was 
undoubtedly the hero of the 29th September, 
by General Williams's admission. It would 
have been a generous and graceful act on the 
part of Sir W. Williams, if, since his return to 
England, he had publicly made known the 
services of the gallant Hungarian. 

The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, by Mr. 
Trollope (Chapman and Hall), is rather a com- 
pilation of the memoirs of the Medici family 
than a sketch of the early life of this light- 
hearted feroce. History is meagre in details of 
Catherine’s younger days. Her political im- 
portance, though great, was not pressing until 
her marriage in 1533, at the age of fifteen, with 
Henry II., then Dauphin of France. 

From Mr. Trollope we learn, certainly, that 
Catherine spent the first six years of her life in 
Rome, and the next six between her cousin’s 
palace and the convent of the Maurate at 
Florence; but we have no history of Catherine 
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the girl to indicate to us the cause of Catherine 
the woman; we have no key here to the de- 
velopment of her character—that singular com- 
bination of light-heartedness, bigotry, astute 
policy, and ferocious cruelty. 

Mr. Trollope seeks to explain it in the 
nature of the education she received at the 
“ Murate” and Le Santa Lucia, In neither of 
these convents was the moral tone high, and, 
from the immoral nature of her education, Mr. 
Trollope is inclined to refer all her future 
cruelties and detestable treachery. This is a false 
conclusion. Mere viciousness would have never 
conceived or consummated the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Catherine de Medici lived 
in the age rank with religious bigotry—in an age 
when the length and breadth of Europe was 
covered with fire and fagot, and Catherine in- 
herited the constitutional bigotry of her faith and 
her fathers. Her nature, too, was of that insati- 
able ambition that she would sacrifice every 
thing to attain power. She intrigued and 
coquetted with the Protestants to suit this pur- 
pose, and then consumed them with fire and 
sword to reach a farther end—for power she 
corrupted the morals of her own children, that 
they should not entertain an inclination to sup- 
plant her—and for power she would and did 
sacrifice every thing and every body till her 
death. © 

Mr. Trollope has given us an entertaining 
and accurate sketch of the history of Italy for 
the period, but he has failed to illustrate his 
text. Despite much false style and sentiment 
the book has interest, and is worthy of atten- 
tion. 

In matters Biographical, the most promi- 
nent book is Mr. Kaye's Life and Correspon- 
dence of Sir John Malcolm (Smith and Elder). 
As an exposition of Lord Wellesley’s Indian 
policy, Sir John Malcolm’s Life may be ac- 
cepted, and, viewing it in this light, we shall 
take a future opportunity of devoting to the 
book that space in this journal which the 
subject demands. Meanwhile, as the book is a 
very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature, we may offer a few remarks upon its 
leading points. In the first place, it is astonish- 
ing how little English gentlemen know of the 
military or political history of India. It is a 
subject never taught in schools, and rarely 
studied in after life. We recommend to them the 
matter contained in this life of Sir John Mal- 
colm. : 

Mr. Kaye has produced a good readable 
biography. It is a plain matter-of-fact record. 
He has spread’ his materials out before him, 
and compiled at leisure. Of course, Mr. Kaye 
in the first few pages falls into the usual love of 
biographers, and sees nothing but wisdom and 
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excellence in the actions of his hero. This 
is too much after the fashion of Harry the 
Fourth’s supper of hens, “ poulets & la broche, 
poulets en ragoit, poulets en hdchis, poulets 
en fricassées, &c.” Excellence here, excellence 
there, nothing in fact but excellence everywhere, 
served up with different sauces. Now, without 
committing ourselves to such extravagant 
praise, even of a Scotchman, we approve of 
pointing out to posterity such characters as 
Malcolm. Self-educated, of high principles and 
iron will, he was one of those men who, 
in the infancy of great states, spring to the 
surface by the sheer force of their abilities. 
His robust intellect, his indomitable self- 
reliance, his high courage, and _ inflexible 
honesty, marked him as one of the foremost 
men of his day. His ambition made him 
active, earnest, and full of alacrity. He was 
ever looking forward, seeking fortune in 
advance, and making for himself those oppor- 
tunities he desired to find. Unquestionably 
Malcolm is one of India’s great men. His 
influence upon India was immense. For the 
first twenty years of this century there was 
searcely a civil or diplomatic measure pre- 
pared or passed that Malcolm either did not 
frame or execute. He was Lord Wellesley’s 
right-hand man, as he was to every body 
who employed him. He was author, poet, 
historian, soldier, statesman, diplomatist, and 
politician. His reputation in India was great 
as a soldier, greater as a statesman, greatest 
as diplomatist, and his vast influence in 
bringing about the settlement of British India is 
now for the first time disclosed. Malcolm was 
essentially one of the workers. His great quali- 
ties, his thorongh knowledge of men, and above 
all of Orientals, his straightforward policy in 
dealing, his boldness and perseverance, his firm- 
ness of purpose and his resolute determination 
to carry out what he thought right, gained him, 
in India, an undying reputation. His di- 
plomatic ability was great ; but the training of 
the camp spoilt him for the refinements of 
diplomacy. He loved, as he said, to negotiate 
“at the head of 10,000 men ;” and hence his 
diplomatic successes, except at the head of an 
army, were not numerous. In Persia the re- 
sult of his first mission in 1800, was an un- 
ratified treaty ; and his second, in 1809, was a 
failure, where Sir Harford Jones immediately 
afterwards succeeded. Malcolm failed from an 
indisereet exercise of imperative will. The 
opportunity was just such a one as a diplo- 
matist should desire. French and Russian in- 
fluence was paramount at Teheran. The king, 
dreading to brave the resentment of France and 
Russia, sent one of his sons to negotiate with 
Malcolm at a distance from the capital. _Mal- 


colm refused to negotiate with any one save the 
king, and abruptly sailed from Bushire. Sir 
Harford Jones then tried to open negotiations, 
and in a few weeks smoothed his way into Te- 
heran, ousted his opponents, and concluded an ad- 
vantageous treaty. It isnomatter by whatmeans 
Sir Harford Joneseffected his object ; hesueceeded 
by the exercise of the little tact which Malcolm 
shewed himself deficient in, and which does not 
prove him to have been a skilful negotiator in 
the full acceptation of the term. But Malcolm 
has still further claims to our notice ; for, as the 
historian of Persia, and as an eminent writer 
upon India, his reputation deservedly stands 
high. In these two volumes of his life and cor- 
respondence, many letters from, and anecdotes of, 
the Great Duke are preserved. Malcolm and the 
duke were friends in India, and friends for life. 
With no man was the duke in more frequent 
or more confidential correspondence than with 
Malcolm ; and we wish Mr. Kaye had given us 
a few more of the Great Duke's letters. With 
this brief notice we must for the present con- 
clude our remarks upon this work, recommend- 
ing it strongly to all who desire to learn some- 
thing of the history of British India, or of the 
character and labours of a man who, by work, 
zeal, and integrity, raised himself from a poor 
cadetship to be Governor of Bombay. 

Before passing from Biographical books we 
must glance at two volumes just received—the 
Letters of James Boswell, and the Letters of Hen- 
vietta Maria, Queen of Charles I, There isa curi- 
ous story connected with the publication of the 
former :—“ A clergyman (we are not told who), 
having occasion to buy some small articles at 
the shop of Madame Noel at Boulogne (we are 
not told when ), observed that the paper in which 
they were wrapped was part of an English let- 
ter.” On close examination, it was made out 
that this fragment must have been written by 
the friend and biographer of Johnson. Return- 
ing to the shop, the clergyman was fortunate 
enough to obtain a whole bundle of correspon- 
dence to which the fragment belonged. It had 
just been sold to the shopkeeper for waste paper 
by a pedlar. We suppose the incident must 
have occurred years ago, as on the death of the 
clergyman the letters came into the hands of his 
nephew, who has published them with copious 
and very agreeable explanatory comments and 
notes. We presume the publisher must have 
satisfied himself of the genuineness of the letters 
befure publishing them. The letters were ad- 
dressed by Boswell to his friend, Mr. ‘Temple. 
They are highly characteristic and amusing, and 
supply much illustration to Boswell’s great bio- 
graphy, and to the literary and social history 
of the time. 

The other volume we owe to the industry of 
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a highly intelligent lady, Mary Anne Everett 
Green. She has succeeded in deciphering a 
great number of letters written by the queen of 
Charles I., which throw out in bold relief the 
character of the unhappy monarch, and explain 
many circumstances previously not understood. 
The letters are addressed to various personages ; 
namely, to Charles I., to Charles II., and to 
Cardinal Mazarin; and others to principal 
English royalists, as to Montrose, Neweastle, 
and Hamilton. The indecision of Charles I. 
has never been so fully illustrated before. Both 
volumes are well deserving the attention of all 
persons interested in literary topics. 

In Travels, we have first the new volume of 
Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Resevrches (Murray), 
published togetier with,and as a supplement to,a 
re-issue of his former work, and which fully 
maintains the high character universally con- 
ceded to his earlier volumes. By carefully 
chosen routes, rarely coincident with the ordi- 
nary roads, Dr. Robinson was able to investigate 
the comparatively unexplored districts about 
the sources of the Jurdan and to the nerth- 
west of Galilee. Dr. Robinson carried out his 
investigations with great industry in research, 
and details the result with extended knowledge 
of the subject, a clear, businesslike, unpretending 
style, and remarkable correctness of execution. 
In addition to his new discoveries, he has re-en- 
tered upon several of the better known and more 
disputed questions. ‘The sites of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Chorazin are very ably treated, 
and may now be fairly considered as set at rest. 

On the other hand, thequestions of Jerusalem 
topography are left very much where they 
were. Regarding these topographical and 
historical considerations— Dr. Robiason’s strong 
point—theory has been nearly exhausted, and 
the solution of the difficulties would seem to wait 
the examination of the architectual evidence, a 
branch of the subject in which Dr. Robin- 
son is not well furnished. On the whole, these 
volumes are an important addition to the 
library of the Biblical student. 

Captain Osborn’s narrative of Jf*Clure’s 
Discovery of the North-west Passage (Long- 
mans), we can recommend, The story is told 
with good graphic power, and, as the record of 
the first known discovery of a North-western 
passage, possesses peculiar interest. We have 
notice the book at length elsewhere. 

M. Ferrier, too, in his Caravan Journeys, 
must not be forgotten. His book is a positive 
fuid of information upon the ways, and habits, 
and mode of life, of the central Asiatic tribes. 
In the present position of our political relations 
with Persia and Russia, and the “little cloud” 
rising on the Asiatic frontier of our Indian 
empire, all that M. Ferrier writes of those 


countries will be found of much value and 
interest His decided opinion is, that a 
Russo-Persian army once in Herat could with- 
out much difficulty successfully effect an inva- 
sion of British India. 

In Indian literature we have briefly to 
meution Mrs. Spiers’s elegant compilation, Lifé 
in Ancient India, reviewed at greater length in 
our pages. Mr. Kinloch Forbes has also pub- 
lished a curious collection of original Goojerat 
legends, under the head of Ras Mala (Rich- 
ardson and Brothers). The two volumes con- 
tain rich material for the student of the history 
of ancient India. These legendary chronicles 
carry us back a thousand years, and thoroughly 
illustrate the manner of life and mode of 
thought of the Hindu of those days—not far 
different from the Hindu of these. We com- 
mend this valuable work to all whose taste 
leads them to Oriental literature. 

In the light literature of the quarter we 
must include Mr. Thornbury’s Art and Nature 
at Home and Abroad—a light agreeable book, 
and instinet with genius. The writer, though 
following in the footsteps of Washington Irving, 
preserves his own individuality, and is original, 
scholarly, instructive, and entertaining. 

A volume from “Tom Hood,” that old 
familiar name, will excite the curiosity of all to 
see if Hood the younger bears well the family 
honours. The heritage of a witty name is apt 
to put a young author at a disadvantage with 
the public. He comes before a critical world, 
ever keen at comparison, with an established 
reputation to surmount before he ean hope to 
make his own. Mr. Hood’s first volume con- 
sists of poems, essays, and tales. Of these the 
poems are incomparably the best things in his 
Pen and Pencil Pictures, There are some good 
puns, of course, or it would not be a Hood who 
had written the book, and some of the old 
style of woodcut, which -irresistibly remind us 
of the comic annuals. On the whole, the book 
is full of promise. 

A new edition of Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater will be welcomed by all. Mr. 
De Quincey has revised the present volume 
carefully, and enlarged it with some details of 
interest, and much new philosophical and meta- 
physical disquisition. 

Inthe present edition we have an elaborate per- 
sonal defence against Coleridge’s demoniac inac- 
curacy in the statement of facts, and his charge 
that De Quincey indulged in opium less to coun- 
teract disease than to seek new and forbidden 
pleasures. Coleridge says, Mr. De Quincey “was 
doubly in error when he allowed himself to aim 
most unfriendly blows at my supposed voluptu- 
ousness in the use of opium—in error as to prin- 
ciple, and in error as to fact ;” and so Mr. De 
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Quincey retorts a Zu Quoque on the philoso- 
pher of Highgate, and shows with much inge- 
nuity that, although in his own personal case, 
acute facial rheumatism combined with tooth- 
ache, drove him to opium, in Coleridge’s it 
was only simple rheumatism. He maintains 
that these “casual occasions” for opium could 
not have formed ground for the continuance 
of the habit of eating it; and that, therefore, 
Coleridge could only have persevered in the 
habit from a love of the stimulation it produced. 
Coleridge, he says, was an abject slave to the 
habit, and used to adopt origiaal but ineffective 
measures to check it. 


It is notorious that in Bristol (to that I can speak 
myself, but probably in many other places) he went so 
far as to hire men—porters, hackney-coachmen, and 
others—to oppose by force his entrance into any drug- 
gist’s shop. But, as the authority for stopping him 
was derived simply from himself, naturally these poor 
men found themselves in a metaphysical fix, not pro- 
vided for even by Thomas Aquinas or by the prince 
of Jesuitical casuists. And im the excruciating dilemma 
would occur such scenes as . following :—‘ Oh, sir,’ 
would plead the suppliant porter—suppliant, yet semi- 
imperative (for equally if he did, and if he did not, 
show fight, the poor man’s daily 5s. seemed endangered) 
—‘reaily you must not; consider, sir, your wife and’ 
——Transcendental Philosopher. * Wife! what wife ? 
I have no wife.’—Porter. ‘ But, really now, you must 
not, sir. Didn’t you say, no longer ago than yesterday’ 
——Transcend. Philos. Pooh, pooh! yesterday is a 
long time ago. Are you aware, my man, that people 
are known to have dropped down dead for timely want 
of opium ?—Porter. ‘Ay, but you tell’t me not to 
hearken’ Transcend. Philoso. Oh, nonsense! An 
emergency, a shocking emergency, has arisen —quite 
unlooked for. No matter what I told you in times long 
past. That which I now tell vou is—that, if you don’t 
remove that arm of yours from the doorway of this 
most respectable druggist, I shall have a good ground 
of action against you for assault and battery. 





‘We come now to Wilson's Essays, (2 vols. ) 

hat can we say of Professor Wilson which 
has not been said before, and repeated a hundred 
times over? The breadth of his shoulders and 
the depth of his knowledge, his love of mischief 
and his hatred of the Cockneys, his passion 
for field-sports and his contempt of mere seden- 
tary penmen, have been openly celebrated almost 
ad nauseam, until we have grown tired of praise, 
and begin to consider what there is to be said 
by way of counter-irritation. But that ground 
is occupied, too. All his faults of coarseness, 
and what Hood calls “ vipertuperation,” have 
been noticed also. 

What are we to say, then, which shall be 
new! Truth is quite a secondary consider- 
ation: as we may see by a reference to the 
poetry of the quarter, where we shall find Mr. 
Massey raving of the fuschia, which “ fires her 
fairy chandlery,” and the tulip, which is said to 
“blow her trumpet,” whether in slang con- 
demnation or mere self-applause does not dis- 


tinctly appear. Consistency may be also 
disregarded; it is ten thousand to one that the 
consistent man is a blockhead, and not a genius, 
a man who always “ shuts his eyes” before he 
“opens his mouth.” Progress is the law of 
our being. Why, then, should not the “ latter 
end of a short notice” forget the beginning? 
But even after the removal of these incum- 
brances, there is really nothing new to say. 
We will say it, nevertheless, What we chiefly 
admire in Professor Wilson’s character is its 
thoroughness. Whatever he did, he did pro 
viribus: and what he thought he generally 
expressed. If he believed a man to be an ass, 
he told him so without modification of terms. 
If he had to crush an opponent, he did it with 
all his might, and so effectually that not a 
feature was distinguishable in the shapeless 
mass of mashed mummy which lay at his feet 
after the performance of the operation. 

The second volume of the Essays,” though 
inferior to the first in the interest of its subjects, 
contains abundant instances of the most amnsing 
peculiarities of the author. The review of 
Tennyson's poems, the series of papers entitled 
Christopher at the Lakes, and the attack upon 
that prosiest of books, Sir Hamphrey Davy’s 
Salmonia, will afford a fund of amusement to 
all readers, 

In Science, the second edition of Prof. Baden 
Powell’s Lssays is distinguished from the first 
by a few additions, corrections, and amplifi- 
cations; the result of public and private 
criticism. The alterations are neither nume- 
rous nor important, and call for no special 
notice at our hands. In the first essay, Hume’s 
well-known theory of causation is supported 
with abundance of illustration, and some 
acuteness against the @ priort school of philo- 
sophers, aud the assumption of a special 
inductive faculty shown to be superfluous and 
unnecessary ; but the absence of any reference 
to the idea of “probability, by which our belief 
in scientific theories is entirely and solely 
regulated, renders the investigation unsatisfac- 
tory and inconclusive. The remaining essays 
display considerable reading, and the command 
of a very lucid scientific style. 

In his Physical Optics, Professor Potter 
collects together a series of experimental facts, 
apparently, at least in his own estimation, 
inconsistent with the undulatory hypothesis of 
light. Many of our readers will doubtless 
remember the attack made by this skilful 
experimentalist, some years since, on Laplace’s 
celebrated explanation of the discordance 
between the observed and computed values of 
the velocity of sound, and the reception with 
which the Professor’s heterodox views were 
greeted by the scientific authorities best 
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qualified to decide the merits of the question 
raised by him. We cannot say that we 
anticipate a more respectful treatment of his 
objections to a theory which, next to that of 
gravitation, is more firmly established on a 
wide basis of quantitative explanation «and 
prediction than any other physico-mathematical 
theory in existence. Professor Potter's objec- 
tions seem to arise from an ineapability of 
applying the theory of undulations: a task of 
no small difficulty and delicacy, and requiring 
a combination of clearness in geometrical and 
mechanical conceptions, and a facility in 
the employment of the highest and most 
refined analysis, not often found in coexistence 
with a strongly-developed power of experi- 
mental investigation. 

Dr. Latham’s Logie in its Application to Lan- 
guage, presents the grammatical student with a 
thorough-going and searching investigation into 
the structure of propositions, the laws of syllo- 
gism, and the nature of names and parts of 
speech. The work, though intended especially 
for young students, belongs to a class of treatises 
in which the old boundaries of the science which 
it expounds are widened, and its applications 
extended ; and, as the author well observes in 
his preface, “‘ contains materials connected rather 
with the advancement than the mere diffusion 
of knowledge.” Whether the systematic study 
of grammar, as it is now taught, might not be 
advantageously postponed to a period in life 
somewhat later than that immediately succeed- 
ing the date of the acquisition of the alphabet, 
is a question which works like the present will 
materially aid in deciding. 

In poetry we have Aurora Leigh and Craig- 
crook Castle. Into Aurora Leiyh have entered, 
we are told by the preface, “the authoress’s 
highest convictions upon Life and Art.” The 
anticipations awakened in the reader's mind by 
this declaration, and his recollection of Mrs. 
Browning’s former contributions to literature, 
will not be disappointed. It is a work of a 
remarkabie, if not always a sustained beauty, 
and will charm as much by the loftiness and 
justice of many of its sentiments, as it will en- 
chain by the interest of its narrative, There 
are social evils touched upon which demand and 
have met with a bold yet delicate pen. There 
are flights in its philosophy, which, if they rise 
into indistinctness, never at least sink into ex- 
travagance and bombast. Criticism will doubt- 
less question the prudence of discussing the first, 
and the power to essay the last; but it must 
acknowledge that every where in these pages 
the truest poetry lies freely scattered. Those 


who dread the “spasmodic school” will look in 
vain through Aurora Leigh for the simulated 
passion and needless “furore” of that section. 
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Mrs. Browning is very well content to speak 
truthfully her meaning; nor, since God “ saw 
that it was good,” does she readily denounce 
creation. She has given the world a very noble 
poem; a poem, perhaps, which, with all its 
faults, would be less perfect if it were more so, 
“This was some time a paradox, but the age 
has given it proof.” 

Mr. Gerald Massey’s Craigerook Castle has 
met with a reception, in our opinion, dispro- 
portionately favourable. The affectations of 
diction, the excess ‘and falsity of much of the 
imagery, and the defective structure of the 
versification, are as daringly displayed as in his 
earlier works; while the counterbalancing 
beauties are less numerous and less effective. 
That the proneness to voluptuous description and 
comparison, which distinguishes the younger 
poets of the day, is gaining strength in the 
mind of this author, beeomes but too clear after 
the study of Craigcrook Castle. It is a work, 
on the whole, of inferior merit to his former 
productions. 

For the Novetsof the season we must referour 
readers to the batch reviewed elsewhere. We 
have only to add that a charming story of 
Highland life, “ Jessie Cameron” (Blackwoods), 
from the pen of Lady Rachel Butler, should be 
added to the list. 

Among the critical productions of the quar- 
ter may be placed Mr. Collier’s volume, 
Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, 
by the late S. 7. Coleridge. These lectures 
are published from the short-hand notes made 
by Mr. Collier when he attended Coleridge’s 
course in 1811-12. As far as the text goes, 
there is no reason to doubt its substantial accu- 
racy. The notes of three of the lectures were 
lost ; this is the more to be regretted, as one of 
them, at least, must have been on the poems of 
Shakspeare (v. 51), and intended to show in 
Shakspeare the union of the poet and philoso- 
pher. One of the lectures printed here is 
incomplete, and, generally, the phraseology 
strikes us as less copious than Coleridge was in 
the habit of using. We fancy the substance of 
what he said is rather given here than his 
exact words. Making whatever deductions 
we may on this account, the Lectures are still 
extremely valuable ; they are full of that pene- 
trating, and as it appears almost supernatural 
thought, equally analytic and synthetic, which 
results from an union in the same mind of high 
faculties of reason and imagination: reason 
seems to establish some sure but distant point 
for the intellect to seize with certaimty, while 
imagination, going further, connects them to- 
gether with surprising subtlety and acuteness. 
It would be a pleasant task, and our readers may 
perform it for themselves, to go through these 
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Lectures with constant reference to the works 
of Coleridge previously published. We can only 
at present give our general impression, that they 
are consistent with his genius. Indeed, much 
of what is printed here is familiar to us in con- 
nection with Coleridge's name. The superiority 
of the English drama is attributed to the homo- 
geneous nature of our language, whereby many 
words which were originally synonymous have 
become invested with different shades of mean- 
ing. As an illustration, a verse from Gray's 
stanzas to Bentley is taken :— 

“ But not to die in this benighted age 

Is that diviner inspiration given, 
That burns in Shakspeare’s or in Milton’s page, 
The pomp and prodigality of Heaven.” 

In the German language, says Coleridge, it 
would be necessary to use the pomp and spend- 
thriftiness of heaven, as in German there are 
not two words to express one the nobler, and 
the other the. baser idea of the same action, 
Shakspeare’s wit is characterised as the sport- 
ful exuberance of his intellectual energy—as a 
man in walking flourishes his stick, making it 
a conductor to distribute a portion of his glad- 
ness to the surrounding air. A beautiful de- 
finition is given of love :—“ Love is a desire 
of the whole being to be united to some thing, 
or some being felt necessary to its complete- 
ness, by the most perfect means that nature 
permits, and reason dictates.” 

The noble verses prefixed to the second folio, 
inseribed J. M. S., are unhesitatingly assigned 
by Coleridge to John Milton, student; as no 
other man of that day was capable of writing 
any thing so characteristic of Shakspeare, so 
justly thought, and so happily expressed. Two 
of Shakspeare’s characters most elaborately com- 
mented on, are the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 
and Hamlet. The nurse proves, Coleridge 
thinks, that Shakspeare’s portraiture was not 
from observation merely, as in the nurse are 
combined al the characteristi¢gs. This raises the 
question of how, apart from observation, can the 
highest genius obtain its materials ; the notion 
of Coleridge does not satisfy us ; in many cases 
Shakspeare certainly drew almost literally 
from the characters he observed. The character 
of Hamlet is not very differently conceived from 
the idea of Goethe ; but Coleridge descants on 
it to show that Shakspeare, before he began 
to write, always considered his subject well, as 
a painter makes out his picture before he com- 
mences his canvass. The design in Hamlet is 
to show a being who lived almost wholly in his 


own mind, and was therefore unfit for action 
in the external world. The evidences of his 
irresolution are skilfully tracked ; but one of 
the strongest is omitted, that wherein Hamlet, 
after hearing the ghost’s story, resolves to ban- 
ish from the table of his memory, 
“ All trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
That youth and observation copied there.” 


And the next instant, struck by the thought 
that a man may smile and yet be a villain, he 
exclaims, 

“My tables,—meet it is I set it down!” 


showing the habit of observation, and how 
inveterate it had become in him. Here is design 
of the plainest character. 

The lectures fill, altogether, only 150 pages 
of the volume. The rest of the book is made 
up of a long preface, referring to the well- 
worn subject of the corrections discovered 
by Mr, Collier in the folio of 1632, and a 
list of all the new readings therein set down. 
This subject, Mr. Collier thinks, can never 
be breught forward amiss. He prints his 
affidavit to rebut the charge of “ Literary 
Cookery.” The most suspicious circumstance 
is, that whereas Mr. Rodd, a most acute and 
well-informed person, from whom Mr. Collier 
says he bought the folio, died in 1849, Mr. 
Collier did not bring forward the corrections 
until 1853. Mr. Rodd was not one likely to 
overlook the worth of these corrections, made 
in so old a handwriting. However that may 
be, there can be no doubt that some of the cor- 
rections should be incorporated in the text, 
though great judgment should be used. Mr. 
Collier seems a most industrious grub, though 
entirely destitute of sound critical power. 

Mr. Craik’s volume, the English of Shak- 
speare, is an analysis of the play of Julius 
Cesar, to shew the particular sense and struc- 
ture of Shakspeare’s language. The criticism 
is therefore purely philological, but most acute 
of itskind. The text of the play is printed en- 
tire, sixteen of the corrections of Mr. Collier’s 
folio being given out of the twenty-six con- 
tained in it. This is the highest tribute to the 
worth of the corrections yet published by any 
competent critic. The volume deserves atten- 
tive study. 

The list of “ additions and corrections,” how- 
ever, constitute the most formidable body of 
errata we recollect to have seen prefixed to so 
small a book. ‘ 
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Sir Robert Peel a Type of Statesmanship. By Jevtncer Symons, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Longmans. 


At the western end of Cheapside stands the 
towering statue of Sir Robert Peel. Few, 
indeed, amidst the roar of the unceasing multi- 
tude, can stop to meditate on the countless 
thoughts suggested by the figure of the Great 
Ambiguity of our modern legislature. Yet 
none can deny that the effigy of Peel is happily 
placed, looking towards the Bank and the “City,” 
with whose secrets he was so profoundly fami- 
liar, and where his name often acted like a talis- 
man. He forbad a public funeral in West- 
minster Abbey; but we never pass his statue 
without feeling something of the solemnity of 
treading near an illustrious grave. He was not 
suited by his character or his powers for ruling 
either an aristocracy or a democracy; but 
he had special fitness for guiding the affairs of 
“a plutocracy ;” and nowhere could his statue 
be better placed, than where the merchant 
princes, day after day, roll by, intent on golden 
enterprises, busy in schemes of conquering Gol- 
condas for themselves. Of the myriads that 
pass under his statue at Cheapside, the over- 
whelming majority, if interrogated, would pro- 
nounce in favour of the greatness of Sir Robert 
Peel. But if the selecter portion of the throng 
were questioned, we should hear the praises 
craftily qualified, and we might, perhaps, have 
to listen to some severe strictures on his con- 
duct. It is not possible to deny that there are 
grave grounds for doubting whether his public 
reputation will stand at its present exaggerated 
height before the severe scrutiny of posterity. 
Assuming that his actions are to be viewed in 
the most favourable light, there still remains the 
fact, that Sir Robert Peel’s policy deranged the 
working of the legislature, destroyed English 
parties, created none, and diminished faith in 
Parliament and public men, Even if approval 
be given to his conduct in 1846, there is the 
previous question as to his equivocal behaviour 
in 1829, not to speak of several other strange 
chapters in his life, which puzzled every body, 
and none more tian himself, if we believe the 
posthumous productions from his own pen. 

We have some special reasons for being more 
familiar than most persons with the history and 
public career of Sir Robert Peel. To us that 


eminent person was often like a living enigma; 
and it is our firm conviction, until the whole of 
his private life and his personal peculiarities 
be painted out in Boswellian detail, that people 
will be as far off as ever from understanding the 
complexities of Sir Robert Peel’s intricate and 
contradictory character. We do not expect 
much light to be thrown on his life by his 
“ State Papers,” on questions which may be 
raised by reflective minds. What was the Man 
himself? Was he firm or wavering? Had he 
heroic nature, or was he only of that moral 
status which may be found in the front ranks 
of the profession? Was he as strong an Eng- 
lishman as Sir Robert Walpole? Could he 
have, single-handed, ruled England for seven- 
teen years, like the younger Pitt? These are 
questions which raise the inquiry as to the 
magnitude of his abilities. When those are 
satisfactorily settled, there then remain the other 
inquiries, as to whether his public conduct, from 
first to last, was guided by moral principle, 
and whether his personal example deserves to 
be held up to the admiration of mankind? We 
fear that, until the oldest of our readers are no 
more, politicians will find that there are two 
sides to the whole subject of “ Peel,” and that 
the immortality in history of the great Parlia- 
mentary leader will be best seen in the eternity 
of the debate on his demerits or desserts. 
Panegyric and invective have not even yet 
wreaked their worst on the fame of that ever- 
memorable personage. 

For our own part, we cannot contemplate his 
personal story without feeling some emotion. 
We shall not dare to lift the veil of private 
life, or attempt to paint the character of Sir 
Robert Peel in undress, and when seen without 
the mannerism of Parliament. We shall, how- 
ever, take an opportunity of drawing from our 
own resources a portrait of Peel, and describing 
faithfully the general impression left on our 
memory by the life and deeds, the shortcomings 
and the successes of a man, on whom wholesale 
panegyric or censure could never be given by 
either a patriot or a philosopher. 

To intellectual powers, wide in their range, 
though neither original nor profound, Sir 
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Robert Peel united an untiring industry, 
which was the faithful servitor of an equally 
indefatigable ambition. “ Bob—you dog! Til 
disinherit you if you do not some day becomé 
prime minister,” was the saying of his sire; and, 
from first to last, Peel always worked for 
double honours—in Science and Classics at 
Oxford—for Power and Fame in the Senate. 
He came from thé University at a period when 
the House of Commons swarmed with young 
men of promise, many of whom were afterwards 
his rivals im the race. Politicians then re- 
thembered the extraordinary spectacle of the 
boy-premier in 1784, who overthrew the 

wlition, and senators of old experience talked 
of the splendid dawn of Fox’s manhood. Can- 
ning still nobly sustained the great traditions of 
the House of Commons, and occasivnally 
flashes of extraordinary splendour came from 
Grattan, though in decay, and from Sheridan, 
though in ruiv. Amongst the clever young 
men of that day, Peel stood conspicuous. Few 
now living recollect his personal appearance ; 
and it is a singular fact, that in our own obser- 
vation of life we never saw any man upon 
whom each seven years so distinctly laid a 
marked impress as on Sir Robert Peel. In 
1810 his figure was lean and lathy, and he 
presented an appearance as if he were not 
built to last. His complexion was extremely 
florid, and his hair exceedingly yellow, while 
his cheeks had the sunken impress that marks 
a student. His shoulders were slightly stooped 
to the true official curve, and he walked with a 
loose and uncertain gait. In those days his 
whole appearance was so peculiar, that strangers 
ee looked at the young gentleman walking 
own Parliament-street to the House of 
Commons. Nor can it be denied that young 
Peel had many qualities to awaken much in- 
terest. When he spoke in parliament, his 
fluency, his shrewd common-sense, and the 
well-acted modesty of his demeanour, were 
calculated to bias powerfully. William Lambe 
(afterwards Lord Melbourne) had much refined 
sense and philosophy, but as a speaker he stam- 
mered awkwardly. Lord Palmerston was in 
those days a hearty debonnair young noble- 
man, who troubled himself little about politics 
except to keep his fisce, which might serve for 
official training. John William Ward (after- 
wards Lord Dudley) spoke brilliant essays 
with icy wit and frigid fancy, his orations 
smelling of the lamp. Frederick Robinson 
(now Earl of Ripon) was tame, decorous, and 
eminently respectable. But young Peel was 
plausible, smooth, and industrious. There was 
a practical look about him calculated to rivet 
4 prosaic assembly like the House of Commons. 

e had no flights of fancy, no poetical apo- 


strophes; but he had an unvarying stream of 
harmonious common sense, which “ told” well 
upon the senate. His elocutionary artifices 
were above the average of speakers, He was 
never grand, but he was seldom “ theatrical ;” 
and, although he was often artificial, he was 
never modish or finical ; his veice was lute- 
like and pleasing, while occasionally it was 
resonant, and swelled to masculive intouations. 
His face was comely in its features, though 
ordinary in its expression; yet it was re- 
deemed from the commonplace by the radiant 
expression which lightened over his brow, and 
which sometimes, though at rare intervals, 
imputed to his aspect something of the fire of 
nius. 

From the time when (1812) Peel was made 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, his career can be 
considered in four parts. I. From 1812, when 
he went over to Dublin Castle under the Duke 
of Richmond as Viceroy, and committed himself 
to the Protestant side of what was called “The 
Catholic Question,” down to 1822, when he be- 
came Secretary of the Home Department. IL. 
From 1822 to the passing of the Reform Bill. 
III. From the enactment of the Reform Bill to 
1841, when he became Premier. IV. His 
Premiership and final fall from power, and as- 
cent or descent (for it is a matter of opinion) 
to “ popularity.” 

I. In the first of these periods, Peel was 
undergoing an apprenticeship to polities. The 
Irish chief secretaryship gavo him a posi- 
tion in the House of Commons ; and it is eer- 
tain that Peel, Jikeanew man, enjoyed it fora time, 
and took pleasure in having lords, and dandies,and 
Irish commoners of great pretensions dangling 
after him. In those days the Irish representation 
was different from what it seems now. Men of 
noble birth, vast estate, and patrician dignity, 
figured in the Irish interest; and Peel, the 
rich manufacturer’s son, enjoyed with the zest of 
novelty the personal importance given toe him by 
official connection with Ireland. He improved 
the Irish police, and he did much to invigorate 
the Executive ; on questions of detail and official 
practice in the Irish offices he was prompt and 

ractical. But he showed no signs of genius. 

e did not discern the inevitability of the 
concession of the “ Catholic claims ;” he was 
blind to the destiny assigned to Ireland by 
William Pitt ; he did not conceive grandly of 
“The English Empire ;” and he fai'ed to per- 
ceive how necessary the bone: and sinew of the 
Romanist and Gaelic population were to our 
maintenance of India, and the colonies wrested 
from France in the Revolutionary War. 

Nor can it be said, on this portion of his 
career, that Peel went wrong from taking 4 re- 


ligious view of the “Catholic Question.” The | 
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coutrary is exactly the case. Whatever there 
was of the semblance of originality, or of healthy 
individualism, in his opposition to the “ Catholie 
Claims,” was to be found in the strictly political 
and vulgarly practical view taken by him of the 
scheme. He never indulged in “ Protestant 
hervics ” on the subject; there were no religious 
rants in his speeches; he discussed the topic 
merely from a committee’s point of observation. 
“ Well, suppose the thing done, how are you to 
manage the House of Commons? The Church 
will next. be attacked. Forty Papist members 
will be in Parliament. It will be the old 
question over again.” All that was very plausi- 
ble, but it was only partly true. Peel never saw 
the momentous fact, that if there were dangers 
from concession in time, there were greater 
perils from compulsory surrender, in the hour 
of intimidation and vacillating counsels. He 
never divined that the British Constitution was 
not made for the proscription of large masses. 
He never, like Lord Chatham, rose to a level 
with the philosophy of the Catholic question. 
When Philip, Regent of Orleans, inserted a 
secret article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748, by which the House of Bourbon under- 
took to abandon for ever the House of Stuart, 
Lord Chatham at once said, “ Now let the Ro- 
man Catholics, on the fall of Jacobitism, be 
placed on a level with the Protestant Dissenters 
of the realm.” Peel, however, was neither 
“ Protestant ” in a religious sense on the ques- 
tion, nor did he afterwards become really “ Li- 
beral” upon it. He waited upon the Providence 
of Events, Dilatory and desultory, he deferred 
action until too late, and he built his opposition, 
not on strong principles of moral justice, but on 
the sandy ground of expediency. There are 
one class of politicians, whose romantic and 
high-flown aspirations, and timid speeches, 
render them impracticable by their unreality ; 
there are another class who are pedantic, frigid, 
and formal—beings of rigorous logic, and un- 
ready rhetoric—apt at induction, inapt at effect. 
So, also, there are another class of politicians, 
of whom Peel was a type, with cameleon tem- 
pers, taking the colour of the times, faint, im- 
pressible, and dangerously ductile. These latter 
public characters turn from week to week. 
They have no faith in principles; they quail 
before fucts ; and they do not know that their 
own empirical mode of dealing with questions 
of the highest moral importance, must actually 
precipitate social “ incidents,” before which they 
will abjectly surrender. 

The circumstances under which Peel was 
suddenly called away, did much to soften ad- 
verse judgments on his character and career. 
But, after all, there was so much (considered 
even in a favourable light) in the strange con- 
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tradictions of his political history, that we might 
reasonably expect to find some strong protests 
against the exaggerated eulogies which have 
been indiscriminately heaped on his tomb. One 
of those protests is now before us for review. 
The essay of Mr. Jelinger Symons reminds 
us of the political dissertations of the last cen- 
tury. The era of pamphleteers and “ political 
philosophers” has passed away, and has been 
succeeded by an age of social organization, utter- 
ing its ephemeral “ convictions” through news- 
papers. The essay on Peel, now before us, 
might have been penned by a Soame Jenyns, or 
a Vicesimus Knox, or a Sir John Sinclair. It 
is cool, unpoetical, and literary ; but it is not 
“political.” It shows that the writer lives 
remote from the clash and fierce contentions of 
statesmen. He has only a theorist’s knowledge 
of the springs that sway Downing Street ; he 
can say with Cowper— ' 
’Tis pleasant from the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world 


But we fear that Mr. Jenyns is not compe- 
tent to decide upon the character of a states- 
man inaction. This dissertation on Peel wants 
vivid reality and closeness of know] ; it 
might have been penned in Vienna, or Milan, 
by some clever publicists, who read up “ The 
Annual Register,” Alison’s Sequel to “The 
History of the French Revolution,” and Mr. 
Albany Fonblanque’s sparkling, and in many 
respects substantially just, “England under Seven 
Administrations.” Yet we must add, that Mr, 
Jelinger Symons has not written in the spirit 
of a partisan. On the contrary, we are ready 
to coincide with the cpinion we have seen 
expressed in a strong party organ, that 
this essay by Mr. Symons is one of the strongest 
“judicial attacks” we have read. on the memory 
of Sir R. Peel. . 

IL. The second part of Sir Robert Peel’s 
career falls particularly under the excision of 
Mr. Jelinger Symons. We allude to the con- 
duct of the celebrated statesman on the Catho- 
lic question, including his personal relations to 
Mr. Canning. It is necessary to have clear 
ideas on this much-mooted subject of Peel’s be- 
haviour in 1829. There are three issues rai 
by his lowering of the Protestant banner. 
“Did he act rightly? (1.) To his Country? 
(2.) To his Party? (3.) To Mr. Canning?” — 

1. On the first of these questions it is enough 
for us to say, that the time had arrived when 
the Catholic Concession should have been con- 
ceded. It is not for us to lift a veil which still 
hangs over th: public affairs of that time; but 
we may remark, that the volume of Peel’s Pos- 
thumous Papers does not give adequate infor- 
mation on the transactions of that period. “It 
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is certain, however, that affairs were brought to 
such a pass, that further resistance to the Ca- 
tholic claims was impossible ; but the spectacle 
of Sir Robert Peel's tergiversation, like the 
coalition of Fox with North, was calculated to 
shock the public mind. We are convinced that 
Sir Robert Peel should have left it to be carried 
by the Duke of Wellington, or else by the Op- 
position. 

Por, let the evils of the mode of concession in 
1829 be closely observed. The public mind in 
England was outraged, and the Tories of that 
period became unnaturally democratic and alien- 
ated from the Crown. The most extravagant 
cant of ultra democracy was written and spoken 
by the chiefs of the old Tory party. The late 
Duke of Marlborough, then Marquis of Bland- 
ford, made a motion in Parliament for a large 
popular franchise, and the present Duke of 
Richmond joined Lord Grey, and became a 
Reformer. The immediate consequence of the 
tergiversation of Peel in 1829 was the disrup- 
tion of parliamentary alliances, hallowed by 
traditions of vast moral value, and the country 
was precipitated into a Reform struggle, for 
which parties at that time were not properly 
prepared. Upon Ireland the mode of concession, 
that is to say, yielding to brawling demagogues 
that which was refused to brilliant states- 
men, had the worst effect. “ Emancipation ” 
seemed not to have been given with a cordial 
blessing, but dropped with a curse. The sub- 
sequent twenty years of Irish history shews 
the evil of having truckled to intimidation. 
We say, then, that it would have been for the 
advantage of his country, if Sir Robert Peel 
had, in 1829, left the measure to be carried by 
more constitutional means than those which he 
adopted. 

2. His conduct to his “ Party” at that time 
was also to be considered. No candid person 
can deny that Sir Robert Peel was under great 
obligation to the Protestant Tories. They had 
put him in for Oxford, and placed him at their 
head, and undoubtedly his opposition to the 
Catholic claims was the chief cause of the proud 
position to which they had raised him. Fre- 
derick Robinson (Earl of Ripon), Charles Grant 
(Lord Glenelg), Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, 
and Huskisson, were all Tories, but “they were 
favourable to the Catholics, and consistently 
voted and spoke for “ Emancipation.” Jf Peel 
had in early days come out on the Catholic side, 
could he have occupied so high a position before 
the country as when he undertook to be the Cham- 
pion of Protestantism? We think not. In 
the supposed case, Peel would have followed the 
lead of Canning, Castlereagh, Plunkett, and 
Brougham ; whereas his antagonism to these 
eminent persons in debate, gave him extrinsic 
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aid in riveting the public eye on himself. 
Unquestionably Peel augmented his rank in 
the Senate by placing himself at the head of 
the Protestant Tories, and, having taken the 
responsibilities and honours of that position, he 
should have made better terms for them than 
when he conceded “ Emancipation” without 
securities at all. 

It is remarkable that, after Peel had retired 
from Lord Liverpool’s government in 1818, 
Lord Granville shrewdly observed in his letters 
to his brother, at Stowe, “ Depend upon it, that 
Peel’s ambition will never be contented until 
he strikes up an alliance with the Duke of 
Wellington, and undertakes that the two of 
them should govern England.” A singular 
prophecy! And still more singular is it, that 
these two famous persons should have staked 
their fame for statemanship on Protestantism 
and Protection, and that they should have cried 
out “ We surrender” in both. 

3. His conduct to Canning is a fair question 
for a Jury ; and we think that the case can be 
argued either way. Peel, let it be recollected, 
owed nothing at all to Mr. Canning. It has 
been asserted that he was even derided as “ the 
sublime of mediocrity,” and there can be little 
doubt but that these eminent persons felt much 


jealousy towards each other. But it is said 


that Peel should not have left Canning in 1827, 
when he (Peel) had, in 1825, expressed his 
opinion that “ Emancipation” should be con- 
ceded. It is said that Peel, after such a pre- 
vious declaration of opinion, ought not, in 1827, 
to have professed to entertain such a dread of 
a pro-Catholic Premier, as to have left the 
Cabinet, although Canning had professed to 
keep the whole subject in statu quo ante the 
death of Lord Liverpool. 

The facts are not all known on this subject 
yet. It is still to be distinctly proved that 
Peel did address a letter to Lord Liverpool in 
1825. The matter is open to discussion, and 
we shall extract some passages from the essay 
of Mr. Jelinger Symons, which bear closely 
on this serious point. 

Mr. Symons thus states the question about 
Peel’s conduct towards Canning :— 


It affects the character of Mr. Peel not only whether 
he did entertain a change of views on the Catholic 
question in 1825, but whether he avowed this in 1829, 
according to the italicised passages in Mr. Barrow's 
report of his speech, and it does so for these reasons; 
First, Mr. Peel, when charged by Lord George 
Bentinck, in June 1846, with he change in 1825 and 
with this avowal of it in 1829, denied emphatically 
both the one and the other. Secondly, Mr. Peel— 
and this was the grievance of Lord George Bentinck’s 
attack—had in 1827 (two years after his alleged 
change of opinion) declined acting with Mr. Canning, 
inasmuch as he was a Minister favourable to such 
settlement; and (as Sir Edward Knatchbull had at 
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the time of Sir R. Peel’s speech in 1829 taunted him 
with doing)—had thereby obtained for himself and 
weaned from Mr. Canning, the support of many mem- 
bers who differed from Mr. Canning only on that 

oint. Thirdly, if the change in 1825 were true, Sir 
Robert must have systematically opposed a measure 
for four years which he all that time knew ought to 
be conceded, and on a question which he always 
avowed to be one of primary importance to the great 
interests of religion and order. 

Passages from the parliamentary history in 
Hansard could be quoted to show, that there 
is a presumptive case that Sir Robert Peel did 
express in 1829 (in one of his few unguarded 
moments) an assertion, that even in 1825 he 
(Peel) had communicated to Lord Liverpool 
that change in his opinions. A passage in the 
speech of Sir E. Knatchbull supports that in- 
crimination against Peel, and, after citing it, 
Mr. Symons thus continues :— 

It is hardly conceivable that a long passage and a 
home-thrust like this, could have been aimed at a sup- 
positious admission which never was made, and had 
no other existence than in the brain of the speaker! 
Now, there can be no question that Sir Edward 
Knatchbull thus commented upon it; for, though 
much less in detail, Hansard gives the same report. 
But even if the alleged statement of Mr. Peel in 1829 
were a chimera of the Kentish Baronet, it was not the 
less a grave charge against the character of the man, 
and a damaging blow at the policy of the Minis- 
ter, which could by no possibility have escaped his 
notice, and, if unfounded, his prompt and emphatic 
denial. What was the result? On the following 
night he rose to reply. Does he meet the charge ; or, 
adopting the only alternative consistent with inno- 
cence, treat charge and speaker with indifference ? 
Neither one nor the other! So far from availing him- 
self of the latter resource, he devotes no inconsider- 
able portion of his long speech to that of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull; he not only grapples with what he terms 
the Honourable Baronet’s ‘‘ concocted sarcasms,” but 
he refers in the very outset of his defence to the at- 
tack made on the part he took ‘‘in the debates of the 
House in 1826 and 1827,” thus approaching to the 
very threshold of the charge, and then passes it with- 
out reply !! 

It should be observed that in the speech of 
Sir E. Knatchbull there occurs this most signifi- 
cant sentence :—“If the right honourable 
gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had, as he now says, 
discovered in 1825 that the question ought to be 
conceded, I ask why he did not think so in 1827, 
when Mr. Canning was in office?” Certainly 
the proof circumstantial and corroborative in 
this assertion is very strong. But, on the prin- 
ciple of hearing both sides, let us see what Peel 
said. Mr. Symons relates :— 


Sir Robert Peel’s defence to these charges in 1846 
may be thus fairly summed up :—He denied the state- 
ment; and he supported that denial first by inferential 
improbabilities. Was it likely that friends to whom 
Mr. Canning’s reputation was as dear as to Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Lords Dudley, Melbourne, and Anglesey, could 
have served under the leadership of a Minister who 
had thus treated that friend in 1827? Doubtless this 
argument would have weight, were it not for the fact 
that it was not until the year following these adhesions 


“have referred to the grounds of 
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to his Cabinet that Mr. Peel divulged, or is alleged to 
have divulged, the previous change in his views which 
constituted his wrong to Mr. Canning in 1827. He 
denied the existence of any letter to Lord Liverpool 
which had any reference to the subject, forgetting the 
fact that he had produced one in the’ debate of 1829. 
He denied that Sir Edward Knatchbull was present 
when he made that speech, though his name occurs in 
a division the same evening. He said Mr. Barrow was 
dead ; and denied that that gentleman wrote short hand, 
although on his return from India, six months after- 
wards, Mr. Barrow in a persona called on Lord 
George Bentinck, not a little anxious to attest his 
existence, vindicate his report, and discomfit Sir Robert. 
It was, however, agreed that the question could not be 
then properly revived. 


The fact of Mr. Barrow’s return from India, 
and his justification of his own report, is very 
strong. Yet the acute remarks of Mr. Jelinger 
Symons in the following passage are worth 
notice :— 


It is manifest that if the statement of Mr. Peel’s 
change of views was made to Lord Liverpool in 1825, 
and Mr. Barrow’s was a correct report of the speech in 
1829, in which Mr. Peel said that he held in his hand 
Lord Liverpool’s letter begging him not to retire from 
office,—which according to his own showing he wished 
to be spared the necessity of using,—that letter must 
. Peel’s wish to 
retire. Mr. Barrow moreover reports him to have 
said, “I hold in my hand a proof of the facts I have 
stated,” the chief of those facts being his change of 
views. When, therefore, the attack was made upon 
him by Lord George Bentinck, which he took three 
days to answer (avowedly for the purpose of getting 
from Drayton Manor the whole of his correspondence 
with Lord Liverpool), what could have been easier 
than to have produced this all important letter? If it 
contained no reference to so remarkable and important 
an announcement by the Secretary of State to the 
Premier, as a change of his views on the Catholic 
question, it was palpable that no such announcement 
could have been made in Parliament: and no refuta- 
tion more complete of Mr. Barrow’s report and of Lord 
George’s accusation could have been given. Was it 

? On the contrary, although Sir Robert Peel 
himself testified that he had preserved it carefully from 
1825 to 1829, the elaborate search made in 1846 resulted 
only in three private letters which had no ing on the 
subject—the letter paraded but not read in the House in 
1829, not being either forthcoming or mentioned. 


We have italicised the last sentences in the 
foregoing passages, because they are most im- 
portant, and bear seriously on this undecided 
question. Mr. Symons thus concludes his own 
summary of Peel’s conduct in relation to 
Canning :— 

The inferences which flow from these various facts 
are too painfully apparent to make it requisite to sum 
up or pass judgment on the matter; especially in a 
sketch of which the object is the purely prospective 
one of drawing a moral which may possibly aid in 
raising the future standard of Statesmanship; and of 
placing in a somewhat stronger light than prevails at 
present, the policy, as well as duty of straightforward- 
ness and unswerving principle in those public men 
whose ambition extends — the tenure of office, to 
posthumous reputation. By thus acting Mr. Peel 
would have saved himself from painful perplexity, 
from explanations which explained nothing, and 
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.Nindications fatal to pretensions to principle. In the 
yery first requisite to the higher order of Statesman- 
ship his nnfortunate Memoirs prove him to have been 
deficient—namely, single dealing. 


For ourselves, we must say that the entire 
conduct of Peel, in relation to the Catholic 
“question, does not meet our approval. He 
“seems never to have had a conscientious sense 
of the responsibilities he had incurred by 
‘taking a course directly contrary to the policy 
‘recommended by Pitt, Canning, and Castle- 
‘reagh amongst the Tory statesmen; by Fox, 
Grey, and Grattan amongst the Whig politicians ; 
by Grenville, Windham, and Plunket amongst 
the neutrals; by Burke, Paley, Blackstone, and 
‘Bentham amongst the philosophers and eminent 
‘writers. He got into the difficulty badly, and 
he got out of it worse, and he conceded it with- 
out securities, thereby provoking the serious 
a of the ensuing twenty years. The 
“whole truth of the matter is, that “ Emancipa- 
tion” was given and received—ungraciously. 
But we must not forget that the whole of 
‘Peel's career did not turn on “ Emancipation.” 
“He had not committed himself upon “ Reform” 
(though he acted timorously in regard to it) ; 
he had made some reputation as a social bene- 
factor, by carrying into practice the reform of 
the Criminal Code, of which Romilly, Mackin- 


tosh, Bentham, and Brougham, were the untir- 
ing advocates. He had also studied deeply 
the financial interests of England, a knowledge 
which stocd him in good service in the first 
Reform Bill periods of his career. 

Thus, though we do not think that the two 
first portions of his political life redounded 
much to his favour, we still admit that’ Peel 
was pre-eminent beyond his contemporaries. 
Lord Palmerston was born in 1784 ; Lord John 
Russell in 1792; Sir James Graham in 1792 ; 
Lord Glenelg in 1783; Earl Dudley (J. W. 
Ward) in 1781; Lord Melbourne in 1779; 
Lord Ripon in 1782; Lord Durham in 1792. 
Peel himself was born in the same year with 
Lord Byron, 1788; but not one of his imme- 
diate political contemporaries, except Lord 
Brougham (born in 1779), could be said to be 
superior to him in personal standing in the 
senate at the time of the Reform Bill. 

In the third and fourth periods of his career, 
we shall see how his nature expanded under 
difficulties, and how he advanced gradually into 
a larger and loftier growth than could have 


‘been anticipated. The announced publication 


of his private papers relative to the transac- 
tions of 1834 and 1846, will help us, with 
other evidence, in forming a true estimate of 
this celebrated public man. 





The Course of Time. A Poem. By Roserr PottoK, A.M. Illustrated Edition. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Ir is difficult to determine what length of time 
after publication, or what amount of contempo- 
rary popularity, will justify us in ranking any 
“modern production as a “ classic.” The “ Course 
‘of Time,” by Robert Pollok, has been published 
just thirty years. In that time it has gone 
through twenty editions; for the copyright 
‘the publisher has paid the sum of £2500, “a 
price greatly exceeding that paid for the poems 
of Scott and Campbell.” In the memoir pre- 
‘fixed to the volume, the poem is freely styled 
“immortal,” “one of the greatest ‘poems of his 
country ;” and it has now received, we are told, 
“the highest tribute a publisher can bestow in 
appearing in its present form, profusely illus- 
trated by pa ee — which the art of 
design can place at the service of ” 
“The yolume is indeed exquisitely Pe A 
it is finely printed on tinted paper, and is 
illustrated by about fifty very delicate wood- 
eens from drawings by Birket Foster, 
John Tenniel, and Clayton, Yet for “a’ that, 
an’ a” that,” we must doubt whether the poem 


will hold a lasting place in our literature, and 
whether its merits are at all commensurate with 
the homage it has received. From time to 
time, it is necessary to review those works 
which have spread among the community, and 
look a little closely into their character. 

It is probable that our remarks may be 
misunderstood by some persons whose taste has 
been formed by this and similar productions. 
A fair criticism on Mr. Spurgeon would no 
doubt be highly resented by his admirers. The 
Mormons are ready to denounce as “scoffers” 
any person who questions the divine inspiration 
of Joe Smith. In this way the most sincerely 
reverent and truly pious minds are liable to be 
abused, when they question what is neither 
reverent nor pious. For religious poetry we 
have great admiration; but we demand that it 
shall be really poetry, and not a heap of tumid 
words, or a mere accumulation of scriptural 
phrases. Gloomy as the “ Night Thoughts” of 
Young are, the imagination of the poet kindles 
with his theme, and throws forth flashes ‘of 
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wdazzling radiance. He is often “dark with 
excess of light.” The “Course of Time” treats 
_of the same themes as the “ Inferno,” “ Paradise 
Lost,” and the “Night Thoughts.” But there 
is not in the whole book a single thought which 
can be called original, a single image which is 
new and beautiful, nor a single line worth 
remembering. Poetry of an inferior order, 
which has had its day of popularity, commonly 
leaves some lines floating on the surface of 
society. We never yet saw a quotation from 
the “Course of Time,” nor heard a phrase of it 
repeated in ordinary converse. The fact is, 
there is nothing in it to fill the mind, nothing 
to warm the heart, or elevate the intellect. 

How, then, shall we account forits popularity ? 
On two grounds ;—first, the book is filled with 
that inflated grandiloquent phrase, which weak 
minds, unable to appreciate intellect, and con- 
tent with sound, mistake for poetry; and, 
secondly, it abounds with those denunciations 
of divine wrath and eternal woe which Phari- 
saical persons mistake for religion. 

A close analysis of the book would show how 
mainly it is composed of an accumulation of 
phrases, one suggesting another. As it is merely 
our wish, however, te supply a key to the cha- 
racter of the work, we content ourselves with 
quoting a few passages. Here is an example 
of phrase-stringing, which persons who ean be 
content with gusty utterance will think vastly 


°— 


Harps of eternity! begin the song; 

Redeemed and angel harps, begin to God! 

Begin the anthem ever sweet and new, 

While I extol him holy, just, and good. 

Life, beauty, light, intelligence, and love! 

Eternal, uncreated, infinite! 

Unsearchable Jehovah! God of truth! 

Maker, Upholder, Governor of all, 

Thyself unmade, ungoverned, unupheld! 

Omnipotent, unchangeable, great God! 

Exhaustless fulness! giving unimpaired ! 

Bounding immensity! unspread, unbound! 

Highest and best! beginning, middle, end! 

All-seeing eye! all-seeing, and unseen! 

Hearing, unheard! all-knowing and unknown! 

Above all praise, above all height of thonght, 

Proprietor of immortality! 

The last line is bathos, but we adduce the 
passage merely as an example of the word- 
stringing which perpetually occurs. When 
the author sings the beauties of creation, he 
clusters together a lot of substantives in this 
way— 

And there were moons, and stars, and darkness 
streaked 

With light; and voice of tempest heard secure : 

And there were seasons coming evermore, 

And going stiii, all fair, and always new 

With bloom, and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 

And there were hills of flock, and groves of song, 

And flowery streams, and garden walks embowered, 

Where side by side the rose and lily bloomed ; , 


. 


And sacred founts, wild harps, and midnight glen 
And forests vast, fair lawns, and lonely hy - 
And little willows sipping at the brook. 


And so on, ad infinitum. Other passages of 
an analogous nature are lengthened out by the 
use of catch-words, as when the author dwells 
on his favourite sukject— 

Hell is prepared, and justice whets his sword. 

He continues— 


Weep all of every name! Begin the woe, 

Ye woods, and tell it to the doleful winds: 

And doleful woods, wail to the howling hills; 

And howling hills, mourn to the dismal yales ; 

And dismal vales, sigh to the sorrowing brooks ; 
And sorrowing brooks, weep to the weeping stream ; 
And weeping stream awake the groaning deep. 


In like strain of windy rhetoric, he describes 
the wickedness which is to precede the dissolu- 
tion of the world— 


——Blood trod upon the heels of blood; 
Revenge, in desperate mood, at midnight met 
Revenge; war brayed to war; deceit deceived 
Deceit ; lie cheated lie; and treachery 
Mined under treachery; and perjury 
Swore back on perjury ; and blasphemy 
Arose with hideous blasphemy ; and curso 
Loud answered curse. 


We spare our readers more of this passage, 
and more examples of the way in which the ten 
thousand lines of the poem are made out. It 
is less for the manner than the matter of the 
volume that we notice it. Such substance as 
it has, seems to us of a very pernicious kind. 

The invocation of the author to his muse, 
takes the ambitious form of a daring appeal to 
Deity,— 

Hold my right hand, Almighty; and me teach 

To strike the lyre! 


He soon after describes, after the fashion of 
Dante, his descent into hell. There is no 
theme on which he dwells with such gusto, and 
such apparent complacency, as the tortures of 
the damned. 


——Wide was the place, 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep, 
Beneath I saw a lake of burning fire, 
With tempest toss’d perpetually ; and still 
The waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort; and overhead, 
And all around, wind warred with wind, storm howled 
To storm, and lightning forkéd lightning crossed, 
And thunder answered thunder, mutt’ring sounds 
Of sullen wrath ; and far as sight could pierce, 
Or down descend in cayes of hopeless depth. 
Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 
I saw most miserable beings walk, 
Burning continua!!y, yet unconsumed ; 
For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 
Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 
Some wandered lonely in the desert flames ; 
And some in fell encounter fiercely met 
With curses loud, and blasphemies that made 
The cheek of darkness pale; and as they fought, 
And cursed and gnashed their teeth and wished to die, 
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Their hollow eyes did utter streams of woe. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 

That always sighed, and tears that ever wept, 

And ever fell, but not in Mercy’s sight. 

Readers who can e*.° y this kind of verse 
will find plenty of it in Mr. Pollok’s great 
poem. He is so fond of picturing eternal woe, 
that he loves to give us a foretaste of it in this 
world in dreams :— 

Toppling upon the perilous verge of hell, 

In dreadful apparition, saw before 

His vision pass the shadows of the damned ; 

And saw the glare of hollow, curséd eyes, 

Spring from the skirts of the infernal night ; 

And saw the souls of wicked men, new dead,] 

By devils hearsed into the fiery gulf; 

And heard the burning of the endless flames ; 

And heard the weltering of the flames of wrath ; 

And, &e., &e., &e. 

As the Course of Time approaches nearer to 
the day of judgment, the author marshals his 
horrors with more elaborate care. Let us say 
here a word on his creed. 

Like honest Cassio, he believes there are 
souls born to be damned, and souls born to be 
saved ; but he goes farther than Cassio, and 
seems to believe that the bliss of the saved will 
consist in witnessing the torments of the lost. 
As a fit preparation for the day of judgment, 
therefore, he tells how all the saints, with 
golden crowns and golden harps, and other 
paraphernalia of saintship, witness with infinite 
satisfa sion the gathering together of the damned, 
and their own separation from that of their wick- 
ed parents, children, and kin of every degree. 

—tThe sire, to right 

Retiring, saw the son sprung from his loins— 

Beloved how dearly once! but who forgot 

Too soon, in sin’s intoxicating cup, 

The father’s warnings and the mother’s tears, 

Fall to the left among the reprobate ; 

And sons redeemed, beheld the fathers, whom 

They loved and honoured once, gathered among 

The wicked. Brothers, sisters, kinsmen, friends, 

Husband and wife, who ate at the same board, 

And under the same roof united dwelt 

From youth to hoary age, bearing the chance 

And change of time together, parted then, 

For evermore. 

After much more pleasant preparation of 
this kind, the Father addresses the Son, telling 
_ him, “ This day is thine.” He bids Messiah 
take “the seven last thunders ruinous,” and put 
on his armour and gird on his sword. And 
whatevents does the author describe as celebrat- 
ing the day reserved for the Saviour of the 
world? We know what our blessed Lord was 
upon the earth; how he never saw suffering 
without exerting the virtue that was in him to 
relieve it ; how the lame walked, the blind saw, 
the dead were raised ; how he wept with Martha 
and Mary ; how, in his last mortal agony on the 
cross, he took to his bosom the penitent thief. 
' But this unfortunate poet supposes that the day 


expressely reserved for the crowning joy and 
glory of the Saviour of the world, will be cele- 
brated by the Almighty exultingly raging in 
such destruction and torture as the most ruth- 
less presecutor of mankind never yet thought 
of attempting. We beg the reader to mark 
how the poet seems to foam at the mouth as 
his description of vengeance rolls on :— 


So saying God grew dark with utter wrath ; 
And drawing now the sword undrawn before, 
Which through the range of infinite all round, 
A gleam of fiery indignation threw, 

He lifted up his hands omnipotent, 

And down among the damned the burning edge 
Plunged ; and from his arrowy quiver sent, 
Emptied, the seven last thunders ruinous, 
Which, entering, withered all their souls with fire, 
Then first was vengeance, first was ruin seen, 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce. 

They, howling, fled to west among the dark ; 
But fled not there the terrors of the Lord. 
Pursued and driven beyond the gulf which frowns 
Impassable, between the good and bad, 

And downward, far remote to left, oppressed 
And scorched with the avenging fires, begun 
Burning within them—they upon the verge 

Of Erebus a moment pausing stood, 

And saw below the unfathomable lake, 

Tossing with tides of dark tempestuous wrath. 
And would have looked behind, but greater wrath 
Behina forbade, which thus no respite gave 

To final misery. God, in the grasp 

Of his almighty strength, took them upraised, 
And threw them down into the yawning pit 

Of bottomless perditicn, ruined, damned, 

Fast bound in chains of darkness evermore. 
And second death, and the undying worm, 
Opening their horrid jaws with hideous yell, 
Falling received their everlasting prey. 

A groan returned as down they sank and sank, 
And ever sank among the utter dark ; 

A groan returns! the righteous heard the groan, 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 

They felt damnation sure and heard hell close, 
And heard Jehovah and his love retire. 


That groan, we should have thought, must 
have spoilt the joy of the righteous. Not at 
all. They heard it with infinite satisfaction, 
striking their golden harps the while, and re- 
turning in triumphal procession after a long 
day’s work, with Messiah smiling at their head. 

There are many kinds of blasphemy. There 
is the blasphemy which denies God, and the 
blasphemy which defies him. There is also the 
blasphemy which daringly invests him with 
the worst passions of humanity, and represents 
him as one of the cruellest idols of heathenism— 
a Moloch besmeared with blood. Of all kinds 
of impiety this appears to us the most shocking. 
The reader will observe, that Mr. Pollok has 
represented Deity as exulting in his work of 
vengeance, and as being personally active in it. 
There are mysteries of God’s providence not 
to be understood, 

“ While this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth closely wall us in.” 
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But every man touched with the vital spirit of 
Christianity, will shrink from even the remotest 
approach to that dogmatic spirit of assertion 
which dwells with complacency on an eternity of 
torture, or which supposes that the horrors of 
the damned will minister to the joy of the good. 
There is nothing in Tertullian so savage and 
remorseless as in Pollok. 

We close the book with a sense of relief, and 
with a firm determination never to take it up 
again. We believe that the author overtasked 
his mind, always Calvinistic in tone, and that 
he grew insane before he finished his task. 
The artists who have illustrated this volume, 
have commonly been more humane than their 
poet, and have presented some charming 
sketches; but it was impossible they could 


avoid the subject of damnation altogether, and 
accordingly they have présented some hor- 
rible drawings of gulfs of fire, with myriads 
of beings being,hurled into them. This a 
Christmas book—this a New-year’s gift— 
this a work to cultivate social affections and 
charitable thoughts! We should as soon think 
of making it a present to a friend as of hanging 
our children’s Christmas-tree with little flasks 
of vitriol, papers of arsenic, and miniature in- 
fernal machines. We can only account for its 
continued sale through the prevalence (unhap- 
pily) of the self-righteous class in the world ;— 
a class in whom spiritual pride has so deadened 
human feeling, that heaven itself would be 
scarcely tolerable to them without the groans 
of the damned for music. 





The War. By W. A. Russew., The Times Correspondent. 


2 vols, London: Routledge. 


Addresses of Sir Richard Airey. London: Murray. 


AuttHoven the rapidity and certainty with 
which the newspaper press of this country had 
been developing its powers during the previous 
forty years, had been the staple theme of 
conversation long before the outbreak of the 
Russian war, it is probable that few persons had 
formed to themselves any very definite notion of 
the part it was likely to play in a great national 
crisis. The letters of Mr. Russell, and, in a 
proportionate degree, those of the other news- 
paper correspondents, possess a peculiar value, as 
being the first practical test of the position which 
the Press had won. They are the registered 
results of the labour of half a century; and, 
in their widespread influence, we see the formal 
recognition of the fourth estate as a power in the 
constitution. They have enabled us to gauge the 
depth to which its roots have descended in public 
opinion, and to mark out pretty clearly the limits 
within which its authority is at present confined. 
We see on the one hand, that the popular mind is 
so strongly persuaded of the benefits of publicity, 
that even grave errors and misdemeanours are 
powerless to lessen the favour with which it re- 
gards journalism ; while, on the other, we may 
observe many indications that the people, on the 
whole, are still resolved to hold it in the position 
of a servant rather than of a master, and that 
plenty of sense and courage yet remain among us, 
to prevent its comments from assuming the form 
of dictation. The Press produced the Sebastopol 
committee and the Crimean report; but was 
unable to control the destinies of individuals, or 
to interfere with the discretion of government. 
Regarded from this point of view, the letters 
of William Russell form a landmark in English 
history. This it is which constitutes their genc- 


ric importance. Specifically, of course, they 
furnish an illustration of both the evils and 
advantages likely to arise from a continuance of 
the system. The advantage being, that naval 
and military officers, both at home and abroad, 
are thereby kept upon their mettle ; the evil that, 
from the necessity of producing an effect, and 
sustaining a reputation for insight, the writer 
is liable to adopt ill-considered statements, which 
may prejudice the public against useful servants, 
and deter many competent men from undergoing 
a similar ordeal in future. Such, we think, will 
be the ultimate verdict of posterity on the letters 
of The Times correspondent. 

The correspondence itself has exhausted lite- 
rary criticism. Smartness of style, and a power 
of picturesque description, are its salient merits. 
But all that we propose to examine is the charge 
of military mismanagement, which, much more 
than its literary excellence, has procured notoriety 
for his book. We think that, with reference to one 
important part, sufficient time has now clapsed, 
and sufficient amount of independent information 
been brought to bear upon it, to enable us to form 
a tolerably correct judgment on the Crimean 
catastrophe of 1854. We cannot expect that 
every single point should be cleared up at present. 
But, taking a broad view of the question, and 
comparing together the two works placed at the 
head of our article, with the reports of the com- 
missioners, and the comments of the leading 
journal thereon, we may be able to satisfy our- 
selves, whether the sufferings of our army were 
in the main due to unavoidable accident, or to 
individual neglect and incompetence. 

The close of that terrible Crimean winter was 
a period of excitement, such as none of the 
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rising tion can remember; and which was 
shared to the full by old men who had known the 
first immigration of the French Noblesse, and 
experienced the fever of enthusiasm fed by 
twenty years of victory. The nation, which had 
dreamed that the capture of Sebastopol was to 
be the work of weeks, was rudely awakened from 
its delusion by the critical struggle at Inkerman ; 
and apprehending the entire destruction of its 
own army from the impossibility of making any 
immediate impression on the town, raised a united 
ery of indignation against the government, whom 
they conceived, whether rightly or wrongly, to be 
the.author of their disappointment. But for all 
this the military spirit of the nation never quailed 
for an instant. Their ardour rose as the difficulty 
of the undertaking and the disciplined valour of 
the enemy began to be understood. They began 
to feel, that here at length was a contest not un- 
worthy the victors of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
They braced themselves for an effort such as 
they loved to believe this country alone would 
make; and, as they gazed on the snowy landscape 
at home, felt as much pride in the unrivalled en- 
durance of their soldiery, as grief in their uuri- 
valled sufferings. 

Thus were united two sources of almost un- 
paralleled excitement—the prospects of the war, 
-and the prospects of the ministry. That power- 
ful combination which seemed to promise not 
less permanence than was predicted for the Duke 
of Wellington in 1828, had failed miserably. 
The great English aristocracy were alleged to 
have lost its traditional virtues, and to have 
grown unfitted for the trade of war. The people 
must govern for themselves. They alone were 
incapable of either blunders or treachery. The 
government overthrown, the Sebastopol committee 
was formed ; and the administrative reform league 
nourished the popular excitement, by reciting 
blunders which they knew were false, and pro- 
mising reforms which they perhaps did not know 
were ridiculous, 

When the public was at this height of confu- 
sion and turbulence, scarcely paralleled since the 
days of the Popish plot, a victim to every fresh 
lie, and a prey to every new demagogue, the 
Crimean inquiry was determined on. Men 
selected under such circumstances, and inevitably 
influenced by the tone of popular feeling, could 
not have commenced their task without a strong 
bias to the one side or the other. But more 
than that, nobody then, and very few now, are 
disposed to believe that much of the mischief 
resulted from uncontrollable accidents, The 
inquiry was looked upon as a party question. 
Somebody was to blame for the whole thing. If 
the Crimean officials were acquitted, Lord Aber- 
deen’s ministry was condemned; and, if those 
were condemned, these would be acquitted. 
There was no middle course, Of Colonel Tulloch’s 


or Sir John M‘Neill’a party ties we know no- 
thing. We only mean that they were infected 
by the general feeling on the subject. They 
went forth to make out a case against somebody 
—it was better to hang the wrong man than no 
one at all, 

It will be observed that all the complaints in Mr. 
Russell's letters are of the most general character. 
He occasionally hints at the authors of certain 
disasters, but seldom mentions them by name. 
The existence of the horrors he depicts, no one 
denies. The only question is, has the odium 
fallen on the right heads? We shall quote from 
Mr. Russell such passages as bear respectively 
on the Commissariat and Quartermaster-general’s 
department, as it is against the officers of these 
0 a that the greatest amount of public 
indignation has be.n excited, and in whose case 
alone something like a fair trial has taken place. 

In a letter dated before Sebastopol, November 
8, 1854, Mr. Russell writes as follows :— 

Mr. Commissary-General Filder deserves the great- 
est ree for his exertions in supplying our men with 
food. The stories which have been circulated respecting 
the insufficiency and irreguiarity of the supply of meat, 
biscuit, and spirits, are base calumnies. No army was 
ever fed with more punctuality, and no army, I believe, 
was ever so well fed under such very exceptional cir- 
cumstances as those in which we are placed. We are 
fed by Balaklava alone ; thence comes our daily bread. 
It has to be carried out day by day,.and yet no man 
in this army has ever been without his pound of good 
biscuit, his pound and a half or pound of good beef or 
mutton, his —_— of coffee, tea, rice, and sugar, or his 
gill of excellent rum, for any one day, except it has 
been through his own neglect, 


Now, men do not change their whole nature 
inasingle month, The officer who merited these 
praises in November, could hardly have been 
guilty of the neglect imputed to him in Decem- 
ber and January. And if, as Zhe Times subse- 
quently seems to imply, the Commissioners were 
in error concerning Mr. Filder, in whose case their 
expressions were of the most decided and least 
qualified character, what confidence can we 
feel in their charges against others? We shall 
have to show, a little further on, that they com- 
menced their report on Sir Richard Airey with 
an uncommon piece of ignorance on the real 
nature of his duties, Facts such as these 
should “‘ give us pause” ere accepting their 
version of the Crimean campaign with implicit 
confidence. If, on the other hand, we are to 
suppose that Mr, Russell went out of his way to 
compliment an incapable officer, what further 
faith can we have in his representations? On 
Noy. 20th this praise is repeated, and the ex- 
cellence of the rations served out to the troops 
especially extolled. We must therefore suppose 
that Mr. Russell’s opinion of the commissariat is 
decidedly and sincerely at issue with that of the 
commissioners. Here, then, is a palpable disagree- 
ment between the highest authorities ” on one 
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6f the two most important questions involved in the 
‘whole inquity ; for Zhe Times has throughout 
taken up the same view as their correspondent, and 
taught its readers to look upon Mr. Filder some- 
what as an injured man. The public has been 
so much inclined to identify Zhe Times and the 
commissioners as the joint exposers of abuses, 
and to consider their united testimony as infallible, 
that any thing which tends so materially to dimi- 
nish our confidence in this case should be brought 
to light without delay. Zhe Times, too, has 
repéatedly quoted the statements of the com- 
“missioners in confirmation of their own—slur- 
ring over the marked discrepancy in the 
“opinions of the commissioners-—and of course by 
‘those means encouraging the public in their delu- 
‘sion. These will now see that in the case of 
‘Mr. Filder one of the two must be wrong. And, 
‘whichever is wrong on so momentous a question 
as this, may be wrong on a great many more. 
It-was from a letter dated the 5th of December, 
‘that the British public first became aware of the 
commencement of those privations destined but 
‘too briefly to swell into such fatal magnitude. 
“On that occasion it is written— 


It is over this ground, gained at last by great toil 
and exhaustion and loss of life on the part of the 
starving beasts of burden, that man and horse have to 
struggle from Balaklava for some four or five miles 
with the hay and corn, the meat, the biscuit, the pork, 
which form the subsistence of our army. Every day 

‘ this toil must be undergone, for we are fed indeed by 
daily bread, and only get half rations of it. Horses 
drop exhausted on the road, and their loads are removed 

“and added to the burdens of the struggling survivors ; 
then, after a few efforts to get out of their Slough of 

md, the poor brutes succumb and lie down to 

die in their graves. Men wade and plunge about, and 
stumble through the mud, with muttered imprecations, 
or'sit down on a projecting stone, exhausted, pictures 
of dirt and woe unutterable. Sometimes on the route 
the overworked and sickly soldier is seized with illness, 
and the sad aspect of a fellow-countryman dying before 
his 7 shocks every passer-by—the more because aid 
is all but hopeless and impossible. Officers in huge 
sailors’ boots, purchased at Balaklava for about five 
times their proper priee, trudge on earnestly in the 
expectation of being able to carry back to their tents 
the pot of preserved meat or the fowl, bought at a 
fabulous-cost in that model city of usurydom, ere the 
allotted portion of wood under the cooking tins has 

‘been consumed. It requires a soldier’s eye to tell 
captains from corporals now, mounted on draggle-tailed 

“and unkempt ragged ponies covered with mud. The 


* pride and hope of our aristocracy, of our gentry, of our 


manufacturing bourgeotsie, of our bankership, and ship- 
ping owners, and money-owning and money-making 
¢lasses, with dubiously coloured faces, tattered and 
bepatched garments, and eccentric great-coats and 
ead-gear, are to be seen filing up and down the filthy 
passes between Balaklava and the camp, carrying out 
igneous hams, or dishevelled turkeys, strings of onions, 
sacks of potatoes, Dutch cheeses, almost as fatal as 
Russian bullets, bread, the worst varieties of ‘ Goldner,” 
bottles of wine and brandy, crocks of butter, and 
assortments of sausages, from the economical but 
nasty saveloy, up to the be-silvered and delicate Bo- 
logna. ' They are decidedly “disreputable looking.” 


The liveliest suspicions of Bow-street would be excited 
at their appearance in the court. They are hairy and 
muddy, as the police reports would say, in short, 
“ wearing the air of foreigners,” but the vast majority 
of them are the noblest, cheeriest, bravest fellows in 
Europe—men who defy privation, neglect, storm, 
and tempest—who, in the midst of difficulties, rarely 
despond and never despair, and who comfort and 
animate by the brightest examples of courage and high 
valour, of constancy and unflinching resolution, the 
gallant fellows around them. 

The painful reflections which ever occurs to one is, 
what necessity is there for all the suffering and pri- 
vation created by this imperfect state of our commu- 
nications? Why should not roads have been made 
when we sat down before the place? Their formation 
would have saved many lives, and have spared our 
men much sickness and pain. Had there been the 
least foresight—nay, had there existed among us the 
ordinary instincts of self-preservation—we would have 
set the Turks to work at once while the weather was 
fine, and have constructed the roads which we are now 
trying to make under most disadvantageous conditions. 
The siege operations have been sometimes completely— 
sometimes partially—suspended, and the attack on 
Sebastopol has languished and declined. Neither guns 
nor ammunition could be brought. up to the batteries. 


Instances of mismanagement and blundering 


follow— 

A circumstance occurred in Balaklava to-day which 
I will state for the calm consideration of the public at 
home without one single word of comment. The 
“ Charity,” an iron screw steamer, is at present in 
harbour for the reception of sick British soldiers, who 
are under the charge of a British medical officer. 
That officer went on shore to-day and made an appli- 
cation to the officer in charge of the Government 
stoves for two or three to put on board the ship 
to warm the men. “Three of my men,” said he, 
“died last night from choleraic symptoms, brought 
on in their present state from the extreme cold 
of the ship; and I fear more will follow them from 
the same cause.” “Oh!” said the guardian of the 
stoves, “ you must make your requisition in due from, 
send it up to head-quarters, and get it signed properly, 
and returned, and then I will let you have the stoves.” 
“ But my men may die meantime.” “I can’t help 
that; I must have the requisition.” “It is my. firm 
belief that there are men now in a dangerous state 
whom another night will certainly kill.” “I really 
can do nothing; I must have a requisition properly 
signed before I can give one of these stoves away.” 
“ For God’s sake, then, end me some; I'll be respon- 
sible for their safety.” “ Lreally can do nothing of the 
kind.” “ But, consider, this requisition will take time 
to be filled up and signed, and meantime these poor 
fellows will go.” “I cannot help that.” “Til be 
responsible for anything you do.” “Qh, no, that 
can’t be done!” “ Will a requisition signed by the P. 
M. O. of this place be of any use?” “ No.” “ Will it 
answer if he takes on himself the responsibility?” 
“ Certainly not.” The surgeon went off in sorrow and 
disgust. Such are the “ rules” of the service in the 
hands of incapable and callous men. 


Feb. 11th:— 

A considerable number of sick men (217) were sent 
down yesterday from the camp to Balaklava. There 
were many bad cases of scurvy and of scorbutic 
dysentery among the men; and yet vegetables of all 
sorts and lemons and oranges are to be found in 
abundance, or could have been purchased in any 
quantities, all along the shores of the Black Sea and tl € 
Sea of Marmora. No one.can say there were no ships 
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to bring them. Balaklava contains ships which have 
been lying here for weeks—ay, for months—doing 
nothing. The splendid screw steamer “ Jason,” fitted 
up especially as a horse transport, came in many days 
ago from Ismed laden with a cargo of wood for fuel. 
The expenses of such a large vessel must be enormous, 
and yet she has been in harbour now for nearly a 
fortnight doing nothing. Many cases like this—many 
stronger (if one is not at liberty to say grosser) cases 
than this could be adduced, if necessary, but it would 
serve no good purpose to bring them forward, because 
every one seems tolerably well persuaded just now 
that there has been very great mismanagement inside 
and outside Balaklava. 


With regard to the ‘ requisitions’ we shall 
have something to say presently. As to the 
second extract, the commissioners do not seem 
to have been informed of this piece of negligence, 
and consequently Mr. Filder was not called upon 
to explain it. But we can hardly suppose that 
so ready a means of supplying the men with 
antiscorbutiec diet could have escaped the notice 
of so able and energetic an officer as Mr. Filder 
is reported to have been. It is hard to suppose 
that the meritorious commissary of November, 
could have become the ignorant and careless 
sluggard of February,—that he should have 
grown less active as the necessity for action 
increased, and less skilful with more experience. 

We think these inconsistencies susceptible of 
an easy explanation, without bringing any very 
serious charge against Mr. Russell. A civilian, 
however competent to criticise the leading idea 
of a campaign, or perhaps even the manceuvres 
of a great battle, is no more qualified to pass an 
opinion on the purely business departments of 
the army, than he would be on the building of a 
house, or the construction of a ship, because he 
could describe the appearance of the one, or the 
manceuvres of the other. It is not because the 
Commissariat is a branch of the military service, 
but because it is a technical branch. Not 
because Mr. Russell is a civilian, but because he 
is not something more, that his opinion on the 
subject must be taken with cer ain deductions. 
Struck with dismay at the horrors he saw around 
him, he permitted himself to overlook the cir- 
cumstance, that military affairs can only be suc- 
cessfully conducted by a steady adherence to 
rules on the part of every subordinate—and did 
not pause to consider whether the facilities he 
spoke of so glibly might not have been investi- 
gated by competent persons, and found to be 
delusions. There are plenty of oranges and 
lemons on the coast of the Black Sea. There are 
plenty of transports in Balaklava harbour. The 
conclusion is obvious. Yes, obvious to any mind 
who judges of such questions purely. from the 
outside. But had Mr. Russell been suddenly 
installed in the commissary’s seat, what would he 
have found? Why, that the greater part of 
these transports were under repair at the time. 
But we are anticipating Mr. Filder’s defence. 


, 


The first report published by the Commission. 
ers is dated at Constantinople, June, 1855. It 
embraces little except the Commissariat. The 
principal charges advanced are as follow :— 

That much of the labour and exposure the 
troops had to undergo was in consequence of the 
want of sufficient land transpert, which it was the 
duty of the Commissariat to provide. That the 
order previously given by Lord Raglan for the 
issue of rice to the troops, terminated on the 15th 
of November, and was not renewed, apparently 
because Lord Raglan was not informed that there 
was any in store; had the order been renewed, 
the want of transport need not have operated as 
an impediment, because rice might have been 
sent to camp from Constantinople instead of salt 
meat ; independently of which, the plea of want 
of transport did not apply to the troops in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Balaklava. That 
the lime juice brought by the Zsk on the 10th of 
December, lay untouched at the Commiszariat 
stores at Balakiava till the month of February, 
though the men were suffering from the effects 
of salt diet. That there was great neglect in 
providing the troops with bread ; no good reason 
existed why it should not have been baked 
in sufficient quantity for the whole army; but 
the Commissary-general refused to do any 
thing till the floating bakery arrived from Eng- 
land. When the difficulty about fuel to roast 
the coffee began to be seriously felt in December, 
there were 2705 lbs. of tea (equal to 173,000 
rations) lying in the Commissariat stores at Ba- 
laklava. This would have afforded the usual 
quantity of a quarter of an ounce per man daily 
to the corps in front, where the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in making use of the coffee, till 
a supply could be obtained from Constantinople, 
or some other quarter sufficient to make the sup- 
ply a general one. The Commissary is re- 
ported to have issued no rations of fuel ; first, 
because there was no precedent ; secondly, be- 
cause there was no transport; and thirdly, be- 
cause he had not got any fuel toissue. That had 
the Commissary-general availed himself of the 
resources placed at his command, in the shape of 
horse transports and other vessels, he might have 
procured large additions of supplies of fresh meat 
and vegetables. That it was want of forage which 
prevented him from possessing both more cattle 
and more transport animals; and the want of 
forage was in great part occasioned by his own 
stupidity in first rejecting, and then purchasing, 
a large quantity of hay which had to be carried 
fifteen miles to the hydraulic presses. 

This is a brief summary of the imputations 
which Mr. Filder found himself called upon to 
answer. This report, drawn up at Constantinople, 
was published in London early last February, and 
was immediately followed up by another prepared 
in London, which contained the gravest animad- 
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THE “TIMES” AND SIR RICHARD AIREY. 


versions on the character of Sir Richard Airey. 
We adjoin a corresponding epitome of these ; 
reminding the reader that, as Mr. Filder was 
principally concerned with the food, so Sir Rich- 
ard Airey’s conduct principally relates to the 
clothing of the Crimean army. We are told 
that eight thousand rugs were received on the 
21st of November, 1854—that the number in 
store on the 7th of December exceeded 10,000— 
that shortly after it exceeded 25,000, but that 
only 800 were ever issued to the troops—that 
with regard to blankets, paillasses, and great- 
coats the same neglect prevailed—and that the 
reason assigned for non-issue of the coats was, 
that by the regulations of the service they could 
only be issued once in three years. That the 
officers commanding regiments, brigades, and 
divisions, were not made aware what articles 
were available for the use of the men, and were 
informed that they need not send in requisitions 
for what they wanted, because, whenever there 
were supplies for distribution, approved requisi- 
tions would be sent to them for the proportions 
appropriated to their respective commands. Sir 
Richard is also charged with great want of in- 
genuity in providing shelter for the horses. 

On the above report Zhe Times commented 
with great severity—‘‘ At the outset of this 
examination, General Airey hastened to state 
that, beyond regulating the issue of camp equi- 
page, the Quartermaster-general has nothing to 
do with the question regarding the supplies, and 
its ‘ transport ’"—a sound policy of non-interven- 
tion appears to have regulated his conduct.” 
They point out that he could easily have fetched 
marquees from Varna, if he had had the sense 
to think of it; and are very indignant at his 
constant assertion that particular duties belonged 
to the Commissariat department. This, and a 
great deal more of the same kind of rough treat- 
ment, pursued through a series of articles, forms 
a striking contrast to the tone they adopted to- 
wards Mr. Commissary-general Filder. He 
was a man of business, and might therefore be 
excused if he adhered to routine. He really seems 


to have displayed great activity, and so forth. In~ 


what respect, however, the Quartermaster-general 
was less a man of business, we are not informed. 
Nor is the fact that he was suffering severely 
from ophthalmia during the whole winter, ever 
once alluded to as a possible cause why he might 
have shewn himself less seldom out of doors than 
Mr. Filder. 

We propose to epitomise the defence of these 
gentlemen in the same order in which we have 
given the accusations against them. And first, 


we would call attention to the remarkable manner 
in which The Times wholly ignored all that part 
of the Report tending to inculpate Mr. Filder. 
Our own opinion is, that neither he nor Sir Rich- 
ard Airey are much to blame for the winter 
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disasters of 54; but most unquestionably the 
Commissary has left more charges unrefuted than 
the Quartermaster-general. Mr. Filder’s evi- 
dence before the Chelsea Commissioners over- 
throws a great many of these imputations, but it 
does not overthrow them all. While, on the 
other hand, Sir Richard Airey, as the case stands 
at present, seems to have not only exonerated 
himself from the authorship of the calamities, 
but to have proved that he exercised considerable 
energy and sagacity in alleviating them. Yet 
Airey was debased, and the horn of Filder ex- 
alted. The absence of Colonel Tulloch when Sir 
Richard read his reply to the Chelsea Board, 
might very well have induced a journalist who 
was writing at that moment, to suspend his judg- 
ment. But six months have now elapsed, and 
the Colonel has given no sign. The world will 
not wait for ever. At present Sir Richard is in 
possession of the field, and if there is any thing 
to be said against his construction of the case, 
it must be brought forward at once, or it will be 
too late to rekindle public interest. But our 
readers shall judge for themselves. 

Mr. Filder does not go into details to the same 
extent as Sir Richard Airey. He insists very 
strongly, but in general terms, on the great difli- 
culties of his position, for which he says the 
commissioners did not make due allowance. But 
he nevertheless seems, to us at least, to convict 
them of error in one or two points of practical 
detail, which throws a certain shade of discredit 
over their uncontradicted statements. With 
regard to the want of transport, which the com- 
missioners allege it was Mr. Filder’s duty to 
a as the charge is answered better by Sir 

ichard Airey than Mr. Filder, we shall pass 
that by for the present. As concerns the issue 
of rice, and the non-renewal of Lord Raglan’s 
order, Mr. Filder himself is silent. But we have 
the testimony of Zhe Z'imes correspondent to the 
excellence of the salt meat, for which it is said 
the rice should have been substituted. Valeat 
quantum. Let Mr. Russell and the commis- 
sioners settle it between themselves. When Mr, 
Filder is charged with having kept the lime-juice 
in store for two months, while the men were 
perishing for want of it, his answer is, that the 
medical staff is the proper body to interrogate. 
That when the Zs arrived, on the 19th of De- 
cember, and not upon the 10th, information was 
immediately given to the purveyor of hospitals, 
and that, had the doctors thought proper to avail 
themselves of the supply, it was accessible at a 
moment’s notice. 

To the assertion, that when the men were un- 
able to roast their coffee for want of fuel, he 
should have issued tea to them instead, Mr. Fil- 
der replies—That as much tea was issued to the 
men as was compatible with maintaining a supply 
for the sick, but that this did not mend the 
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matter, for that they required fuel to make their 
tea as well as to roast their coifee—a somewhat 
unmanageable retort for these lynx-eyed investi- 
gators! Mr. Filder does not trouble himself so 
much about the imputation of having neglected 
to issue rations of fuel. He says, indeed, and 
properly enough, that, strictly speaking, it was 
not commissariat business ; but he implies that 
he would have been very happy to have issued 
fuel had he known how to compass it. The 
language of the commissioners on this point is 
eurionsly perverse. They attribute three motives 
to Mr. Filder, First, his love of routine ; se- 
condly, his want of transport ; and thirdly, his 
want of the fuel itself. With two such excellent 
reasons as these last, it secms a little hard on 

r Mr. Filder to superadd the first. It is true 

e had none of the articles in question, and could 
not have supplied it to the men even if he had ; 
but those are not the real reasons why it was not 
issued ; oh, dear, no! it was the man’s invete- 
rate love of routine! Touching the supply of 
fresh meat and vegetables, Mr. Filder says:— 
“The number of transports at the disposal of 
the commissariat was diminished during the 
month of December, by the circumstance of two 
of the most efficient cattle vessels being then 
under repair, and useless. The supply of fresh 
meat during the same month, was rendered less 
than it otherwise would have been, owing to the 
commissariat officer at Eupatoria having sent 
back empty two transports despatched to that 
place for a supply of cattle, he having given over 
the cattle he tn his charge then to the French 
and Turks, who had arrived without any supplies 
of fresh meat, or the means of providing any. 
Sailing vessels were often nearly a month in per- 
forming the voyage, and therefore slaughtered 
meat could not have been brought by them.” 
Of the blunder regarding the hay and the hy- 
draulic presses, Mr. Filder says nothing. It will 
thus be seen, that of the charges brought forward 
by the commissioners, Mr. Filder does fairly 
meet several. The non-issue of rice, the refusal 
to bake bread, and the mistakes about forage, 
are not explained quite so satisfactorily—but 
enough is said to shew that the commissioners 
have more than once put forward wholly un- 
founded statements; some apparently due to 
want of caution in receiving evidence, and some 
to a hastiness of decision on their own part, 
which, however excusable in men so situated, 
must disqualify them from being received as 
unimpeachable authorities. 

Sir Richard Airey’s defence before the Chelsea 
Board of Enquiry, has been republished in the 
volume at the head of our article. Its value, as 
we have already stated, was depreciated by 
The Times, because Colonel Tulloch, who had been 
taken ill, was unable to examine Sir Richard in 
person. But every hour that has elapsed since the 


defence was first spoken, diminishes the force of 
that objection. Colonel Tulloch had many ways 
of exposing any misrepresentations of which t 
Quartermaster-general might have been guilty, 
We are foreed to accept his silence as acquies- 
eence in the justice of Sir Richard’s cause. 

The Commissioners, it appears, were to the 
last so completely unacquainted with the ma- 
chinery of the department which they selected for 
their special censure, that they speak continually 
of * The Quartermaster-general’s Stores.”’"— 
An entity purely fictitious—no such thing being 
known in the British army. This is doubtless a 
slight thing in itself, yet it betrays that fatal 
want of practical acquaintance with the subject 
which has in our opinion misled them so fre- 


quently. 
On the Transport question, Sir Richard 
Airey writes as follows :— 

Means of land transport were grievously wanted for 
the army. 

There was a more than sufficient number of pack 
animals at Varna. 

The Commissary-General could not venture to bring 
the animals to Balaklava because he had no forage 
for them. 

Why then was he without forage ? 

The answer is, that the forage of the Levant being 
chiefly chopped straw—an article not compressible for 
sea-transport—the Commissary-General was obliged 
to rest much upon England for hay: and—even inde- 
pendently of the actual necessity for so doing—the 
superior cheapness of English forage made it his duty 
to draw his supplies from that quarter. To England 
therefore he made his requisitions. He made them in 
due time. On the 13th of September, 1854, before 
the landing of the expedition in the Crimea, he made 
a requisition to England for 2000 tons of hay. If 
that required supply had been duly forwarded 2 
the receipt of the requisition, it would have arrived at 
its destination, as a very small portion of it actuall 
did, in the month of November, and the grievous hard. 
ships and losses of the winter would have been averted; 
but in point of fact it was not until the month of 
February, 1855, that any large portion of the supply 
demanded in the early part of the previous September, 
had reached the Bosphorus on its way to the seat of 
war, and it was not until after the month of June, 
1855, that the requisition was perfectly executed ! 

WANT OF MEN FOR COMMISSARIAT WORK. 

Great indeed were the difficulties to which I have 
already adverted. They were not all. Supplies on 
board vessels actually lying in Balaklava harbour, or 
even landed on the shore, were not yet available to the 
soldier, for the camp was some miles to the northward. 
Also it should be remembered that in the conduct of 
war, it is the constant practice to rely upon the labour 
of the soldier as one of the means by which the wants 
of an army are supplied. Fleets of vessels may be 
freighted, and thousands of animals laden with sup- 
plies; but it is the labour of the soldier, applied to 
fatigue duty or extra work, which must be more or less 
relied upon for achieving the last stage of the process, 
and appropriating the things needed to the use of 
those who want them. 

This resource partly failed, and failed from stress of 
military events. The British infantry was so con; 
stantly employed with the vital work of defending all 
against the enemy, that men for other duty could 
hardly be spared. 
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Concerning the rugs, great-coats, and pail- 
lasses, we must again quote Sir Richard’s own 
language. Speaking of the report he says :— 


It is there made to appear that blankets fell short, 
and that the men were kept without warm clothing, 
because ‘‘it occurred to no one” to give the 8000 
rugs which were lying in store. I answer that at 
this very time, as will be seen by looking at the ap- 
proved requisitions and the deliveries, the men were 
obtaining approved requisitions for blankets faster 
than they could carry them away, and the reason the 
rugs were not drawn was simply this, that the regi- 
ments had the option between rugs and blankets, and 
that they preferred the latter. 

In the month of December alone “ approved requi- 
sitions” were granted by the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department for 22,740 blankets, though only 17,323 
were carried away by the men. 

If any one regiment had been refused the blankets 
required on the ground that there were not enough 
in store, it would have been very proper that the 
officer in charge should have told the disappointed 
regiment that although they could not have blankets 
~ could have rugs. But at the time in question no 
such occasion arose, because no blankets were refused. 
If there had been an armistice at that period, the 
men (released thereby from their duties in the field 
and in the trenches) could have come down from camp 
to apply for warm clothing, and then the blankets 
would have been exhausted, and an opportunity 
would have occurred for offering the rugs as a substi- 
tute; but this never happened. 

The men wanted much, but their power of taking 
what they wanted was unhappily so limited, that after 
November they could never get very near the end of 
the stores of blankets, and therefore the rugs, being 
only an inferior substitute for the blankets, were never 
brought into general use for the troops, but many 
were issued to Turks and other followers of the army. 
Large quantities of rugs were used by the hospitals, 
and, in fact, the whole of those lying in store were 
placed at the disposal of the medical officers for hos- 
pital purposes. 

With respect to great-coats, I beg leave to read the 
22nd Pan gh ry of the London Report :— 

“* By the end of November or beginning of Decem- 
ber, about 12,000 great-coats also had arrived at 
Balaklava. Of these, there remained in store, during 
the months of December and January, when they 
were most urgently required by the men, upwards of 
9000, besides nearly 2000 watch cloaks. 

“These numbers would have furnished one to every 
two men, and supposing one-half to be on duty, would 
have afforded to each man a dry coat or cloak to put 
on when he returned to his tent from the trenches, 
instead of lying down, as he often did, in one that was 
wet and muddy.” 

From this paragraph it might be inferred that the 
men suffered from want of great-coats in consequence 
of some tardiness or obstruction in the process by 
which the Quartermaster-general s Department sanc- 
tioned the issues; but by comparing the approved re- 
quisitions with the actual deliveries, it is soon made 
to appear, not merely that the issue of the coats was 
Sanctioned as fast as the men could take them, but 
even much faster. The requisitions duly sanctioned 
by the Quartermaster-general’s Department were 
thousands in advance of the deliveries. 

As to the paillasses, I must observe that, even if 
these had been useful articles, the same cause which 
<a a the men from appropriating the available 

lankets and rugs, woot Pave prevented them from 


carrying up the paillasses to the front. 
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It is perfectly true, therefore, that the men 
were without blankets, and that the rugs were 
not issued as a substitute. But what the 
commissioners overlook is the fact, that it was 
not a substitute for the blankets that was 
wanted, but the means of getting the blankets 
themselves. [ere are a hundred blankets and 
a hundred rugs lying side by side in the same 
storehouse. Soldiers are shivering on a bleak 
hill top because they cannot come down and 
fetch the blankets; what utter mockery to 
complain that they were not told to come down 
and fetch the rugs! A similar pieee of 
unreflecting folly is the statement, so confidently 
put forward, that great-coats were not issued be- 
cause it was contrary to rule to issue them more 
than once in three years. Sir Richard exposes 
the glaring absurdity of such a charge by o 
single question, Can it be supposed, he says, 
that any one in the Crimea imagined that the 
enormous extra supply of great-coats, then 
‘being sent out from England, was to be 
issued only once in three years? Of the 
administration of his department, which was 
alleged to be cumbrous and inefficient, he 
gives the following description, the last lengthy 
extract with which we shall trouble our readers :— 


Suppose that the 49th regiment required 300 great- 
coats, the Assistant Quartermaster-general of the 
division would come to the Quartermaster-general’s 
office, and present the following simple requisition :— 


‘* Required for the 49th Regiment, 300 great-coats,” 
(Signed by the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment. ) 


Hereupon the officer attending to this branch of 
the Quartermaster-general’s office would look to his 
account of the great-coats then lying available in the 
Commissariat storehouse, to see whether this requisi- 
tion by the 49th regiment could be aceeded to without 
injustice to other corps. The officer would not raise 
any question upon the fact that great-coats were 
really wanted. On the contrary he would assume, on 
seeing the requisition by the Lieutenant-Colonel, that 
the want existed, and he would only have to determine 
whether the supplies were such that the want could be 
met. This he would determine instantly, for the books 
in the office, corrected from day to day upon the foot- 
ing of the Returns furnished by the Commissariat 
Storekeepers, showed at a glance the quantity of any 
particular stores which might be available at the 
time. 

If the officer saw that there were stores enough to 
warrant him in sanctioning the requisition to the full 
amount, he simply signed his name, and the requisition 
then became a complete authority for the delivery of 
the stores in question, and the Commissariat 
delivered them accordingly upon the presentation of 
the “ approved requisition.” 

If the quantity of the supplies warranted only a 
partial compliance with the demand, the requisition 
would be immediately altered, and sanction given for 
the reduced quantity. 

If the state of the supplies were such. that the 
requisition could not be complied with to any extent, 
the sanction of the department would, of course, be 
altogether withheld. The whole process, whether of 
approving, reducing, or disapproving the requisition, 
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would occupy much less time than it has taken me to 
describe it. 
. - ? * - 

With a view of anticipating the wants of the men, 
and encouraging requisitions for the articles which, 
from time to time, became available, I caused to be 
hung up in my own office, for the information of all 
comers, a statement in tabular form, showing the 
various articles, from time to time, lying ready in the 
Commissariat storehouse appropriated for camp equi- 
page and extra clothing. Moreover, the Assistant Quar- 
termaster-generals of Divisions waited upon me at a 
fixed hour daily, and, although it came within the 
natural sphere of their duties so to do without orders, 
they were, notwithstanding, directed to go themselves 
to the Commissariat storehouse, and make themselves 
acquainted with what might be available for the 
troops. I was pressing about this, because from the 
extremely limited space capable of being allotted to 
the stores, and the confused manner in which they 
were hastily put away (owing to the shortness of 
labour in the Commissariat Department), it was not 
possible to know precisely what might be actually 
there, merely by inspecting the Commissariat returns ; 
and, in point of fact, it turned out that, in many 
instances, articles of which I had received no notice 
from the Commissariat storekeeper were found in the 
Commissariat storehouse. : 

As to the marquees, of which 7he Times writes 
so fluently that a transport ship could have 
fetched them all from Varna in ten days, what is 
the truth? Twenty-nine of the marquees were 
at this moment damaged and unserviceable, hay- 
ing been very old when originally shipped from 
England, and much injured “ from wear and tear 
in Bulgaria, and from the repeated process of 
landing and embarkation.” Not only does Sir 
Richard shew that the deficiency of marquees is 
attributable to no fault of his own, but he also 
states that he foresaw the inevitable consequences 
of want of shelter, and took measures to provide 
— them as early as the 11th of October. 
That those measures were not sufficiently exten- 
sive, is due to the single circumstance, that it was 
not till four weeks later that the allies came to 
the determinetion to winter before Sebastopol. 
Then at once Sir Richard Airey devotes himself 
to the preparation of permanent shelter for the 
troops. 

Now then, for the first time, we knew that the army 
would winter on the Ridge. I immediately took mea- 
sures for hutting and sheltering the troops. 


HUTTING FOR THE TROOPS. 


On the 8th of November, instructions were given 
for the immediate purchase at Constantinople or else- 
where, of the materials and implements necessary for 
building huts according to the list which the officer 
commanding the Royal Engineers had prepared at 
my request. 

On the same 8th of November, the Cottingham was 
despatched to Sinope in order to procure planking for 
huts; afterwards the Arabia, and the Sea Nymph, were 
despatched for the same purpose. I sent not only to 
Sinope, but also to Trebizond, Samsoon, and Constan- 
tinople. 

On the 12th of November, I gave in and ordered 
another and more extended list of implements and 
materials required for hutting the troops. 


On the 14th of November, an order was made, di- 
recting that the hides of all slaughtered animals should 
be preserved, in order that they might be made service- 
able as covering for roofs. 

On the 19th of November, further orders were given 
for articles of camp equipage and tools. 

On the 22nd of November, further orders were given 
for wood adapted for hutting. 

By these and other means, but not including any 
of the materials for wooden houses, which afterwards 
arrived from England, and which we knew to be on 
the way out, I succeeded in obtaining materials for 
huts, comprising 46,345 boards and planks, and 11,699 
pieces of scantling. 

It was at my instance also (though that was not a 
matter within my province) that vessels were des- 
patched for charcoal and patent fuel. 

On the 28th of November, I sent a requisition to 
England for 100 hospital marquees, 3000 tents, 7000 
camp-kettles, 2500 spades, 2500 shovels, 2500 pick- 
axes, 2500 felling axes, 2500 saws, 6000 nosebags, and 
3000 reaping-hooks, and other articles. 

So far Sir Richard must be allowed to have 
done his part. A little further on we read, ‘‘ The 
tents, marquees, and other articles for which I 
had made my requisition to England in Novem- 
ber, 1854, did not arrive at Balaklava until the 
month of May in the year 1855, and it was only 
a portion of them that arrived even then.”” The 
Ordnance Office declared that workmen could not 
be found in England in sufficient numbers to exe- 
cute the orders sooner. If so, where does the 
blame rest? If any where, clearly on those who 
are responsible, whether directly or indirectly, 
for the plan of wintering in the Crimea. When 
this was only determined on in the month of No- 
vember, it is unfair to tax the departments with 
failing to meet exigencies which required to have 
been foreknown as early as June or July. Requi- 
sitions sent to England even early in September 
were not complied with before the following 
February. Mr. Filder’s requisitions for hay 
were not executed till after an interval of from 
five to eight months—and yet it is upon these 
two officers that the burden of the failure is cast. 
We ask, again, what could they have done ? 
Whatever their own private opinions might have 
been, they could not have demanded in April 
and May, 1854, when it was hardly known 
whether war would result or no, that preparations 
should be made for wintering the army in the 
Crimea. Besides which, Sir Richard Airey was 
not appointed Quartermaster-general till he was 
actually afloat, and had no hand therefore in the 
arrangements previous to the embarkation of the 
troops. 

Negligence in providing shelter for the horses 
is a point on which Sir Richard has perhaps been 
more pointedly condemned than on any other. 
And there is none on which his defence is more 
perfect and more telling. 

The wooden stabling for the horses” was not 
completed before the 11th of February. This 
was owing to the difficulty of procuring both 
wood and workmen. In the mean time, the 
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question arose whether some other species of 
shelter might not have been devised in the mean 
time. Colonel Tulloch suggested canvas booths. 
Sir Richard says :— 

The scheme, as I understand it, is this:—To strip 
the Queen’s Navy of its spare sails and studding-sails ; 
to confiscate or buy from the captains of merch antmen 
all the “spare sails;” to obtain from Constantinople 
the canvas which Constantinople could not supply; 
to obtain, we know not how, the timbers required for 
supporting these acres of canvas; to land these vast 
and bulky materials, to drag them up by some unex- 
plained agency to the Plateau; and when this was 
done—when all these hundreds of tons of imaginary 
materials were brought by imaginary means to the 
required spot, what then—what then was to be the 
next step? Simply this: “to send for the carpenter.” 
—Send for carpenters to Constantinople ! 

The admirable evidence of Sir Edmund Lyons must, 
I am sure, have satisfied the Board not only of the 
want of carpenters at Constantinople, but of the im- 
practicability in all its stages of this extraordinary 


process. 
It would have been quite competent to Colonel Tul- 
loch to show, if he could, that our labours were mis- 


ted. 

That, I admit, would have been a sort of criticism 
deserving some attention. Thus, for instance, if 
Colonel Tulloch had said, “ Lord Raglan should have 
abandoned the advanced trenches, and applied the 
working power which he would have thereby gained 
to building purposes ;” I should then have shown— 
if it had fallen on me to do so—that it was Lord 

lan’s noble resolve to hold the advanced trenches 
which prevented—yes, which alone prevented —the 
absolute destruction of the force; but still, the ques- 
tion so raised would have been one quite fit and pro- 
per for reasonable discussion. But, to come forward 
and gravely maintain the expediency of an operation 
which would have involved a vast amount of addi- 
tional labour and additional transport power, without 
any suggestion as to what work should have been 
omitted or suspended in order to render the additional 
labour possible, this is surely trifling with the hardships 
and sufferings of the feeble and overworked troops who 
struggled through the winter campaign. 

The evil was that one man was doing the work of 
three, and then comes Colonel Tulloch with the re- 
a that this one man should do the work 
of six 

And after all what was it that was to be achieved 
with these unattainable materials, and all these im- 
possible exertions? Apparently the proposed struc- 
ture was to be a sort of canvas booth, such as may 
have been seen at races and fairs on summer days in 
England, but never in actual warfare. The first storm 
that swept over the plateau would have torn the thing 
to atoms. 


Now, let it be granted that all this is merely 
Sir Richard Airey’s version of the whole affair. 
Where, we ask, is the counter version? A state- 
ment unanswered where so many means of an- 
swering it exist, is probably an unanswerable 
statement. With one more quotation from Sir 
Richard Airey’s concluding address, we must 
hasten to bring our article to a close. 

This suggestion (i. e. of the canvas booths) is 
founded upon such an accumulation of fallacies and 


mistakes, that it is almost difficult to deal with them 
patiently. The first error—an error which seems to 


make all old seamen smile—is that of supposing that 
“spare sails” means “sails which can be spared.” 
This mistake has been effectually dispelled by the 
evidence of Admiral Dundas and Admiral Lyons. 
That which may be wanted is, perhaps, quite as 
necessary to the safety and efficiency of a ship as that 
which is actually in use, and accordingly the Board has 
heard that no more canvas than was actually landed 
could have been spared from the Queen’s ships; the 
objection to the spoliation of the merchant ships is, 
perhaps, still stronger, for their supplies of spare naval 
stores are comparatively scanty, and it would be a 

breach of duty on the part of the master to en- 
Seager the efficiency of his vessel by parting with a 
material portion of his equipment. 


The reader of Sir Richard Airey’s work will 
see that we have by no means exhausted the 
matter of his defence. We have thought it suffi- 
cient to confine ourselves to the two principal 
charges against him—those, namely, of neglect 
in the issue of clothing, and ‘‘ want of ingenuity” 
in devising shelter for the horses. And we have 
wished rather to draw attention to the general 
looseness and occasional unfairness of the criti- 
cism which has been directed against him, than 
to weary our readers with many now familiar de- 
tails. The language of the report, and the com- 
ments of the leading journals, seem to us to 
labour under two radical defects. First, a pre- 
disposition to discover in the Crimean officials 
the source of all the evils. the Commission was 
deputed to investigate ; and secondly, an almost 
wilful forgetfulness, that in times of difficulty and 
danger the necessity for subordination and regu- 
Jarity is increased instead of being diminished. 
Owing to the first, the Commissary and Quarter- 
master-general have been assailed for not possess- 
ing a foreknowledge of designs at a period when 
the designers themselves had not yet conceived 
them; and for not taking precautions against 
a Crimean winter at a moment when it was very 
doubtful if the troops would go beyond Gallipoli, 
They have been charged with neglecting resources 
which never existed, and with being unfit for their 
station because they could not control the ele- 
ments. In their talent for ignoring impossibili- 
ties, the accusers remind us of the reply once 
made by an angry colonel to a subaltern who had 
exceeded his leave. The ensign had been on 
board a yacht, and pleaded that he was becalmed, 
—* Sir,’”’ said his indignant commander, with 
perfect seriousness, ‘ you should have taken a 
post-chaise.”” 

It is, however, from the second of the de- 
fects specified that we apprehend the most mis- 
chievous results. A body of officials organized 
for a certain purpose, with definite rules and 
distinct duties, would very justly conceive that 
the true road to success in times of trial lay in 
scrupulously carrying out those rules—in tighten- 
ing rather than relaxing the distinctions of office 
—in each man playing the part allotted to him 
with steadfastness and regularity—not in his 

c 
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continual interference with his neighbour, or 
attempting to take on his own shoulders the work 
of the whole. Such a theory strikes at the root of 
an Englishman’s notion of duty, which if, perhaps, 
a less showy one than we find among foreigners, 
has been found scarcely less effective in action. 
If we have done no more, we trust we have at 
least shewn that there are two sides to this 
important question. It is of the highest conse- 
ence that all our public men should feel that 
y the press of this country they will in the long 
run be judged impartially. Nothing could be 
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more detrimental to public virtue than the pre- 
valence of any doubt on this subject. Every 
man should feel that inquiries of this nature 
concern himself as well as the particular defen- 
dant. Whether food and clothes were properly 
supplied to the army, is a question in which only 
two characters are at stake. Whether Sir Rich- 
ard Airey and Mr. Filder have or have not been 
the victims of clamour, concerns every man in 
this kingdom—Agitur enim in criminibus Auls 
Cluentit proprium periculum, in invidid causa 
communis. 





The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim; Doctor aud Knight. By Henry Morury. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Cuantes Lams, somewhere or other, divides 
great men into two classes: “great names” 
and “ great persons.” . 

It has been the misfortune of scholars, that 
they have generally belonged to the class of 
“ great names :” and in this instance how many 
of our readers have heard of the famous “ De- 
clamation against the Vanity and Uncertainty 
of the Sciences and Arts,” have retained many 
of its sarcasms, perhaps even quoted its famous 
peroration, to whom its noble and unfortunate 
author is nothing more than a “ great name ;” 
a mere bloodless thinking machine, “of parch- 
ment and precedent, without passions or pre- 
cordia #” 

And yet he had a heart and human feeling, 
a wife—nay wives, and three of them—and 
loved his pet dogs “ foolishly,” and joked with 
his friends, and pleasantly nicknamed his maid- 
servants, two Maries, Mary the greater and 
Mary the lesser—just as we do now, three 
hundred years after he has become “a brown 
—— powder.” Ah/ @étrange chose que 

vie! 

Henry Cornelius von Nettesheim, surnamed 
Agrippa, was born at Cologne on the l4th of 
September, 1486. His family, ancient and 
noble, had been employed in the service of the 
House of Austria for many generations, and 
the young Cornelius was destined by his 
parents, from his earliest years, to follow the 
steps of his forefathers. Endowed by nature 
with the rarest powers of acquiring and retain- 
ing knowledge, he soon became remarkable 
among his contemporaries for a profound 
acquaintance with the scholastic theology taught 
in the universities, and for an extensive and 
unusual knowledge of modern languages, of 
which he is related to have spoken no less than 
six. After some years of university training 


at Cologne, he became one of the secretaries 
of Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany, and at 
the age of twenty, so high was the opinion 
entertained of his powers by his imperial 
master, was entrusted with an important 
diplomatic mission to Paris, whither he 
repaired in 1507, in the character of a scholar 
in the University. While in Paris he engaged 
with a number of his fellow-students, members 
of an association of Theosophists, in a wild 
conspiracy for the restoration of one of them, a 
certain Juaneta de Gerona, to his domain in 
the district of Tarragon, from which he had 
been expelled by a revolt of the Catalonians, 
Theenterprise failed ; Gerona was taken prisoner, 
and, after suffering a siege of two months 
in a half-ruined tower in the mountains of 
Valls, near Villardona, Cornelius hit on a 
stratagem, by which he succeeded in releasing 
himself and his half-starved fellow conspirators 
from their perilous position. The keeper of 
the tower, which belonged to the Archbishop of 
Tarragon, perhaps the abbot of the following 
extract, anxious to assist and get rid of his 
guests, having discovered a path to the top of 
the mountain upon which the tower stood. 


Looking down from the heights he saw how, upon 
the other side, the mountain rose out of a lake, known 
to him as the Black Lake, which has an expanse of 
about four miles, and upon the farther shore of which 
his master’s abbey stood. Attempting next the 
difficult descent upon that other side, he boldly struck 
into a gorge by which the mountain snows had 
poured a torrent down. But Perrot, at the lake, was 
still far from the abbey ; and, to men without a boat, 
the water was a barrier yet more impassable than 
the steep mountain. He retraced his way, therefore, 
and by sunset reached the tower, where an assembly 
of the garrison was held to hear the result of his 
explorations. The judgment upon it, of course, was 
that escape was impossible, unless the boat could be 
obtained, of getting which there was no hope, unless 
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aletter could be carried through the midst of the be- 
siegers to the abbot’s hand. 

ow the besieging army of the peasants posted and 
kept constantly relieved strong guards upon every 
path into the valley, and allowed no person either to 
go in or pass out on any pretence whatever. More- 
over, from the tower no path could be reached except 
by the one narrow lane across the marshes, barricaded 
as before described; and to prevent a sally by the 
doomed band of conspirators, the outlet by this lane 
was the point best guarded, and, indeed, held by an 
overwhelming force. The perplexed conspirators, in 
council, saw no hope for themselves, except through 
any further help Perrot might furnish; him they 
besought accordingly, and he informed them that there 
was a way, known to himself only, by which the 
marshes could be forded; but that such knowledge 
was in this case of no use, because, once across them, 
there were still guards posted upon every path out of 
the valley. 

Under these desperate circumstances the ingenuity 
of young Agrippa was severely tested, and he justified 
the credit he had won for subtie wit. The keeper of 
the fish-ponds had a son, who was a shepherd-boy. 
Cornelius took this youth, disfigured him with stains 
of milk-thistle and juice of other herbs, befouled his 
skin and painted it with shocking spots to imitate the 
marks of leprosy, adjusted his hair into a filthy and 
unsightly bunch, dressed him in beggar’s clothes, and 
os him a crooked branch for stick, within which 

ere was scooped a hollow nest for the concealment 
of the letter. Upon the boy so equipped—a dreadful 
ge of the outcast leper—the leper’s bell was hung, 

is father seated him upon an ox, and, having led him 
during the darkness of the night across the marshes b 
the ford, deposited him before sunrise on dry quand, 
and left him. Stammering, as he went, petitions for 
alms, this boy walked without difficulty by a very 
broad road made for him among the peasantry. Even 
the guards set upon the paths regarded his approach 
with terror, and, instead of stopping at their posts to 
question him, fled right and left as from a snake that 
could destroy them with its evil eye, and flung alms to 
him from a distance. 
_ So the boy went upon his errand safely, and, return- 
ing next day at about the first watch of the night to 
the border of the marsh, announced his return by 
ringing of the bell. His father, on the bullock, crossed 
the ford to bring him in, and, as he came with the 
desired answer, there was great rejoicing by Cornelius 
and his companions. 


The besiegers were so seriously alarmed by the 
almost magical disappearance of the little gar- 
rivon, that many of them deserted and gave up 
the insurrection. 

The association of scholars with which he had 
become connected on his visit to Paris, formed 
one of those secret societies of learned men, 
which at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were so numerous, especialiy in Germany. The 
search after the philosopher's stone, the al- 
most forbidden study of Greek and Hebrew, 
then recently introduced, and vehemently op- 
posed by the bigoted stupidity of the Monks, 
were among the most important objects of these 

med associations : and out of the wild theories 
which they extracted from ancient authors 
sprang most of that pure spiritualism which 
entered into conflict with the sensual corruption 


of Rome, and prepared the way for the more 
vigorous blows of the later German reformers. 

The first appearance of Cornelius as a scholar 
was at the university of Déle. The daughter 
of Maximilian, Margaret of Austria, mistress 
of Déle aud Burgundy, was well known for her 
patronage of letters and her bounty towards 
learned men: to transfer his loyalty from 
Maximilian to Margaret, to get quit of camp 
slavery under the one (for he now was a soldier 
in the service of the emperor), and earn the 
favour of the other in the royal road to fortune, 
was no doubt a main object of Cornelius, when 
he proposed to expound Reuchlin’s treatise on 
the Mirific word in a series of orations, to be 
delivered before the university and parliament. 

His prelections were eminently successful. 
The university bestowed on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, with a stipend ; and the 
more certainly to win the favour of Margaret, 
he composed and dedicated to her a Treatise, 
on the Pre-eminence of Woman. Lut the 
scholastic enterprise was destined to prove un- 
successful. The chief of the Franciscans of 
Burgundy, Catilinet, envious perhaps of the at- 
tention which this forward youth was exciting, 
perhaps honestly believing that heresy was the 
legitimate issue of the Greek and Hebrew 
studies by which Cornelius had won his early 
fame, attacked the Déle orations in a series 
of Lent sermons preached at Ghent before the 
Princess. Margaret’s anger was excited against 
Cornelius. His gentle nature shrank from a 
conflict with his bigoted accuser: so, with his 
Treatise on Woman's Pre-eminence unseen, three 
Books on Magic—the result of his whole life's 
reading—unpublished, and a young wife (for he 
had married in 1509), he returned to the old 
position from which he had endeavoured in 
vain to escape, and resumed his place among 
the followers of the emperor. We will leave 
him at the court of Maximilian, while we say 
a few words on the subject of his first public 
attempt as an author. 

John Reuchlin’s Treatise on the Mirific word, 
published at Basle in 1495, gave the first great 
impulse in Germany to the study of the 
Cabalistical philosophy, the refined spiritualism 
of which was doubtless powerfully influential 
in separating the earliest students of Greek and 
Hebrew from the gross sensualism which de- 
graded the priesthood of the church of Rome. 
The philosophy of the Cabala is contained in a se- 
ries of Rabbinical writings, claiming their origin 
in the most remote antiquity. Forsome say that 
the first Cabala were received by Adam from 
the angel Kaziel who, at the time of our first 
parents’ expulsion from Paradise, gave him, 
as a help and consolation, a book full of divine 
wisdom. Some, on the other hand, assert that 
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the first Cabalistical treatise was composed by 
Abraham ; but the prevalent opinion is, that 
when the written law was delivered on Mount 
Sinai to Moses, the Cabala, or mystical inter- 
pretation of it, was taught to him at the same 
time. It is said that Moses communicated the 
secret powers of the written word, first to 
Aaron, then to his sons, next to the seventy 
elders of the Sanhedrim, and then to those of 
the common people who were desirous of learn- 
ing. We are evidently here in the region of 
mythus. A more probable account seems to 
be that the Cabalistic literature, which is full 
of Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, began with the 
Jews of Alexandria under the Ptolemies. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, it gained 
importance and extension: and subsequently 
passed with other learning to Spain. It was 
not, however, before the 8th century that it re- 
ceived very general attention from the Jews. 

The Cabala consisted of two portions: the 
symbolical and the real. The symbolical Cabala 
was a system of interpretation by which the 
latent meaning of Holy Scripture, containing 
the mysteries of God and the universe, was 
extracted from the letters, words, and sentences 
of the text. The real Cabala was the doctrine 
thus elicited. Symbolical Cabala, for example, 
substituted for the letters of a word the numer- 
als equivalent to them, and regarded as identical 
in meaning two words in which the sum of the 
numerals was the same (in which case it was 
arithmetical Gemantria): while Real Cabala 
was the doctrine arrived at by maltreating the 
written text in the foregoing unwarrantable 
fashion. A remnant of the Cabalistic method 
is to be found in the writings of many popular 
interpreters of the apocalypse in the present 
day. 

Among the more refined results of the Cabala 
were those derived from the Alexandrian Pla- 
tonists. The doctrines of creation by emanation, 
of the universal capability of purification pos- 
sessed by all created things, of the participation 
of all things in the divine essence, proceeded 
from this school ; and it was from the contem- 
plation of this elevating philosophy, that the 
Christian students of the Cabala derived their 
longing for purity of soul and body, and fed 
their opposition to the prevalent sensualism of 
their church. 

One of the objects of symbolical Cabala was 
to discover the hidden names of the spirits, good 
and evil, residing in the Four Cabalastic Worlds, 
the spaces between the first five of the ten 
sephiroth or circles formed by the ray of the 
eternal light which, in the act of creation, ema- 
nated from the Deity. Every such name was 

to contain divine power specially 


su 
Shae the being to which it belonged. The 


Mirific Name, the name which rules all crea- 
tures, works all miracles, the name of which he 
who knows the true pronunciation has the 
whole universe in his mouth, is the hidden 
name of God. This Word of Words was the 
subject of Reuchlin’s treatise, expounded by the 
young Cornelius in his orations before the mag- 
nates of the University of Déle. 

The treatise is composed in the form of a 
dialogue, in which a discussion is held between 
an “unfettered philosopher” and a Christian 
and Jew on the best elucidation of the hidden 
properties of sacred names. An investigation 
of the knowledge of divine and human things, 
of opinion, faith, miracles, the powers of words 
and figures, secret operations, and the mysteries 
of seals follows. The sacred names and con- 
secrated characters of all nations having any 
thing excellent in their philosophy, or worthy 
in their ceremonies, are enumerated, and the 
Mirific Word collected out of all. 

This was a vast theme for a youth of twenty- 
three ; and one which enabled him to display 
the whole range of his learning. His success, 
considering the erudition of his audience, is a 
proof of the profundity of the knowledge which 
he had acquired. But if fuller proof of the 
vast extent of his reading be needed, we have 
only to turn to Mr. Morley’s analysis of the 
Three Books on Occult Philosophy. Upon the 
Déle orations and upon these Three Books, all 
composed in his twenty-third year, were founded 
the calumnies which pursued Agrippa through 
life ; which ruined his hopes of success in the 
career he had chosen; and which, condensed 
into posthumous tradition, falsified and detiled 
his character in the minds of those who lived 
after him. The works themselves are long 
ago forgotten ; but the stigma of Conjurer and 
Magician still adheres to the name of the Chris- 
tian scholar. 

Only a few men of the age in which Agrippa 
lived had stepped very far in intellect beyond 
their time ; and to the number of these he cer- 
tainly did not belong. It was not, however, 
the enlightened scepticism of an elect minority, 
but the ignorant credulity and superstitious 
fear of a stupid and bigoted majority, which 
discouraged and discredited the study of Magic. 
“Truth was better served,” says Mr. Morley ; 
“the right of free inquiry was more manfully 
asserted by the writing of these books, which 
seem to us so full of error and absurdity, than 
by that spirit in the priests and in the populace 
which caused the writer of them to be looked 
upon with a vague dread and with aversion.” 

The marvellous tales, of which there was no 
lack when Agrippa wrote, though marvellous, 
were not incredible. There was no stock of 
recorded experience with which they were in- 
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consistent. The laws of nature which they 
contradict, were for the most part undiscovered ; 
and the now exploded theory of Occult Powers 
was then the only means of reducing a vast 
mass of undigested tradition, handed down 
from the Greek and Roman naturalists, into 
something like harmony with other knowledge. 
“The eyes of students, dazzled by the newly 
opened glories of Greek literature, had no means 
of perceiving that its science was less ripe than 
its philosophy, and that its philosophy was not 
as perfect as they knew its poetry to be, an.” *4 
was impossible to refuse credence to records 
left by the Greek sages of their wide experience 
or knowledge. Nothing was yet kuown to 
refute their theories, and the wisest man could, 
as a mere scholar, do no more, till the old re- 
cords of experience were practically tested by 
a generation or two and found wanting, than 
accept the authority of Plato and Aristotle, 
and bring their opinions into harmony with 
those then held to be indisputable by the 
Christian world. If it was right to make any 
attempt at all to form what was then known 
or believed of the universe into a comprehensive 
and coherent system, there was no better way 
of doing it than this.” 

If it were our object to raise a laugh against 
the rude science of a natural philosopher of the 
15th century, there is ample material for our 
purpose in these three books of Magic. But 
the time is gone by in which men judge the 
opinions of one age by the knowledge of another. 
The ignorance and superstition which would 
be disgraceful and contemptible now, might have 
been, three hundred years ago, not only ex- 
cusable as a necessary result of the intellectual 
forces then at work, but even admirable in 
relation to the still greater ignorance and 
superstition of the contemporary majority. If 
we would fairly estimate the value of the occult 
philosophy of Agrippa, we must approach it by 
the centuries which preceded it, and not by 
those which have followed. We must not “come 
to the stage-coach and the turnpike-road from 
the railway and the locomotive ; but begin with 
the mud and the link-boys.” It is not only 
the vastness of his learning, but the lofty spirit 
of his philosophy, which distinguishes Cornelius 
from the writers who preceded him ; and it was 
mainly to Plato he thus owed the foundation 
of his theory of Occult Virtues, 


In this spirit alone Cornelius Agrippa taught his 
age. There are these marvels well accredited ; there 
is this cumbrous and disjointed mass of earthly, sen- 
sible experience, which there is no way of explaining 
left to me but one. I accept the marvels, foolish as 
they seem ; they are as well accredited as things more 
obviously true. With God all things are possible. In 
God all things consist. I will adopt Plato’s belief, 
that the world is animated by a moving soul, and from 
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the soul of the world I will look up to its Creator. I 
cannot rest content with a confused mass of evidence ; 
I will animate with my own soul, and a faith in its divine 
origin, the world about me. I will adopt the glorious 
belief of Plato, that we sit here as in a cavern with 
our faces held from looking to the cavern’s mouth, 
down which a light is streaming and pours in a flood 
over our heads, broken .by shadows of things moving 
in the world above. We see the shadows on the wall, 
hear echoes, and believe in all as the one known truth 
of substance and of voice, although these are but the 
images of the superiors. I also will endeavour to 
climb up out of the cave into the land flooded with 
sunlight. I connect all that we see here with Plato’s 
doctrine of superior ideas, I subdue matter to spirit, I 
will see true knowledge in apparent foolishness, and 
connect the meanest clod with its divine Creator, I 
will seek to draw down influences, and to fill my soul 
with a new strength imparted by the virtue of ideas 
streaming from above. The superior manifest in the 
inferior is the law of nature manifested in the thin 
created. My soul is not sufficient for itself; beyon 
it and above it lie eternal laws, subtle, not having 
substance or form, yet the cause of form and substance, 
I cannot hope to know them otherwise than as ideas ; 
to unborn generations they will be revealed, perhaps; 
to me they are ideas, celestial influences, working 
intelligences. I believe in them, and I desire to lay 
open my soul to their more perfect apprehension. 
They are not God, though God created them; they 
are not man, though they have by divine ordainment 
formed him. The more I dwell upon their qualities, 
the more I long for the divine, the more shall I be 
blessed by the reception of their rays. The more 
intensely I yearn heavenward, the more shall I bring 
down heaven to dwell in my soul. 

So we may hear, if we will, the spirit of the youn 
inquirer pleading to us from across the centuries, an 
if our own minds ever yearned for an escape from the 
delusions of the grosser sense and the restriction set 
by crowds on free inquiry, there is no true heart that 
will not say, You laboured well, my brother. 

We must refer to Mr. Morley’sadmirable sum- 
mary fora detailed account of the contents of these 
hooks of magic. Except as matter of mere curio- 
sity, few modern readers would trouble them- 
selves with the obsolete beliefs and theories of the 
Occult Philosophy. The positive science of the 
present day would ignore it. And even the 
disciples of M. Comte would find some difficulty 
in reducing the confused mass to order, and 
would seek in vain for a verification of their 
great law of the three stages of scientific pro- 
gress, in a mixture of false statements of fact, 
professedly derived from experience and obser- 
vation, and supernatural “ explanations,” impos- 
sible to be established or overturned. The 
theory of Occult Virtues seems to mark a transi- 
tion from the Theological to the Metaphysical 
philosophy of nature: while the whole appara- 
tus of superior powers, angels, demons, and 
celestial influences, is distinctly and solely 
Theological. But to which class of the three 
great divisions are we to refer such beliefs as 
the following !— : 

If we would obtain nd property or virtue, let us 
look for things or animals in which such property 
or virtue is most largely contained, and use them, 
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or the parts of them in which the property especially 
resides, ‘Take, to promote love, some animal that 
is most loving, as a dove or sparrow, and take it 
at the time when these animals have this affection 
most intense, To increase boldness, look for a lion 
er a cock, and take of these, heart, eyes, or fore- 
head. After the same manner doth a frog make one 
talkative, and the heart of a screech-owl, that is talka- 
tive of nights, laid over the heart of a woman when 
she is asleep, is said to make her utter all her secrets. 
Animals that are long-lived conduce to life, as is 
manifest of the viper and snake; and it is well known 
that harts renew their old age by the eating of snakes. 

And the power of one thing can be given to another, 
as the power of the loadstone may be given to the iron; 
and the looking-g!ass used by a woman who is impu- 
dent will deprive of modesty another woman who looks 
often into it. For the same reason rings are put for a 
certain time into the nests of sparrows or swallows, 
which afterwards are used to procure love and favour. 


Or these 7— 


Because of the subtlety of light and its quick passage 
into bodies, and especially into man through the eyes, 
great is the power of light to mar or make enchant- 
ments. Therefore, enchanters have a care to cover their 
enchantments with their shadow. By artificial lights of 
many kinds and colours, properly confected, strange 
things may be made to appear. ‘They say that if, when 
grapes are in flower, any one shall tic a bottle of oil to 
the grape-vine, and so leave it till the fruit is ripe, 
that oil being thereafter lighted in a lamp, a vision of 
grapes is produced. Such force also is in sepia, that it, 

ing put into a lamp, makes blackamoors appear. 
It is also reported, that a candle made of some satur- 
nine things, if being lighted it be extinguished in 
the mouth of a man newly dead, will afterwards, as 
often as it shines alone, bring great sadness and fear 
upon them that stand about it. 


Or, again, the following !— 


If a man have ague, let all the parings of his nails 
be put into pismires’ caves, and they say that that 
which began to draw the nails first must be taken and 
bound to the neck, and by this means will the disease 
be removed. Also they say that a man’s eyes being 
washed three times with the water wherein he has 
washed his feet will never be sore. And a little frog 
climbing up a tree, if any one shall spit in his mouth, 
and then let him escape, is said to cure the cough. It 
is a wonderful thing, but easy to experience, that Pliny 
speaks of, “If any one shall be sorry for any blow that he 
hath given another afar off, or nigh at hand, if he shall 
sean | spit into the middle of the hand with which 

e gave the blow, the party that was smitten shall 
— be freed from pain.” This, we are told, hath 
n aponsved of in a four-footed beast that hath been 
sorely hurt. Some there are that, in the same way, 
aggravate a blow before they give it (as to this day do 
our pugilists and our spade-labourers). Also they say, 
that if any one shall measure a dead man with rope, 
first from the elbow to the biggest finger, then from the 
shoulder to the same finger, and afterwards from the 
head to the feet, making those measurements three 
times, if any one afterwards be measured with the 
rope in the same manner, he shall not prosper, but be 
unfortunate and fall into misery and sadness. 


These “results of observation” are, strictly 
speaking, no results at all : because they are all 
utterly and absurdly false, and contrary to 
observation. If it be true, as the disciples of 


M. Comte’s school assert, that we need a theory 


before we can observe, it is no less true, that in 
order to construct a perfect theory we need 
faithful observation. Agrippa’s materials are 
collected from all possible sources: and the 
remarkable feature of the work is the manner 
in which, out of the fusion of so much that is 
false or foolish, a philosophy of the highest and 
purest spirituality is evolved as a result. 

Truly, Cornelius possessed that highest gift, 
the wondrous alchemy of genius ! 

After his return to the service of Maximilian, 
Cornelius was sent to London, in the interest 
of his master, to the court of the young Henry 
VIIL. He resided at Stepney, in the house of 
the learned Dean Colet, where he soon acquired 
his bost’s enthusiasm for the critical study of 
the Epistles of St. Paul, at which he seems to 
have laboured with considerable zest. It was 
while living under Colet’s roof that he wrote 
his beautiful “ Expostulation to Catilinet,” the 
monk ; whose-sermons had ruined all hope of 
advancement with Mazzaret of Burgundy. 
The effects of his recent study of the Pauline 
Epistles is distinctly visible in this letter, 
which, considering the provocation and the 
magnitude of the disappointment which he had 
suffered, is wonderfully gentle. But odisse 
quem leseris is a very ancient practice, especially 
among churchmen: and, if the indignant Provin- 
cial made any comparison between himself and 
his antagonist, it is probable that his reflections 
only served to intensify his hatred of Cornelius. 

In 1511, at the commencement of the Italian 
war, he was summoned from Cologne, where he 
had been residing for a few months after the 
completion of his London mission ; and, leav- 
ing his birthplace just as the quarrel between the 
monks and Reuchlin on the orthodoxy of the 
Cabala was ripening to a head, he joined the 
army of Maximilian at Verona. For the next 
three years the young doctor of divinity “fol- 
lowed,” in his own words, the “camp of the 
Emperor and the King of France; in many 
conflicts gave no sluggish help: before my face 
went death, and I followed the minister of 
death, my right hand soaked in blood, my left 
dividing spoil: so I was made forgetful of my 
inmost honour, and wrapped round fifteenfold 
in Tartarean darkness.” After the battle 
of Ravenna, and the defection of the Emperor 
from the cause of France, Agrippa released 
himself as much as possible from the web 
of petty and dishonourable intrigues, which 
form so remarkable a feature in the history of 
the Italian war. He remained in Italy, and 
under the patronage of the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, after being made prisoner by the Swiss 
at Pavia, once again, in 1515, stood forward 
before the university there as a scholar, and 
displayed the profundity of his learning, and his 
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research into occult science, as an expounder 
of the Pimander of Hermes Trismegistus. This, 
his second effort at scholastic distinction, realised 
his highest hopes. The university of Pavia 
admitted him to the degrees of Doctor Utrius- 
que Juris of Law and Medicine ; and his fame 
rose to its culminating point. 

For a few months fortune seemed to smile 
upon him. There was a lull in the war, during 
which he received his pay as a soldier, and 
earned money also by teaching in the University. 
But his prosperity was only for a time; the 
battle cf Marignano, in the autumn of 1515, 
reduced him to absolute beggary. In the rout 
he lost all his manuscripts. A pupil, who was 
also in the battle, seeing the sheets departing 
from their owner, rushed forward in the heat 
of action, and fortunately rescued some of them 
from destruction. Ji robur et @s triplex 
circa pectus erat/ Cornelius never fairly re- 
covered this fatal blow. But for a time he rose 
again. By the interest of his new patron he 
acquired a brief connection with the Duke of 
Savoy; but, resenting some disrespect on the 

rt of the duke, shortly accepted the office of 

mblic orator in the free town of Metz, in the 
Duchy of Lorrain, whither he repaired in the 

ear 1518. Again monkish ignorance and 

igotry caused the ruin of his fortunes. En- 
gaged in a double dispute with the Prior of 
the Dominican monastery at Metz, and with the 
chief Inquisitor, supporting the cause of the 
venerable Faber in the controversy on the 
Monogamy of St. Anne, the mother of the Vir- 
gin Mary, against the first, and wresting from 
the deadly clutch of the second a wretched 
country girl, falsely accused of witchcraft, he won 
his cause as theologian and lawyer, but it was 
at the expense of his own character and reputa- 
tion. The worsted Dominicans soon made Metz 
“too hot to hold him ;” he was forced to resign 
his office, and left the town in 1520. 

Henceforward, year by year, his life grows 
gradually darker. During the four years which 
followed his expulsion from Metz, he practised, 
not successfully, as a physician at Geneva after 
the death of his first wife in 1521, confirming 
his alliance with the Reforming party ; though, 
like Erasmus, he shrank from open breach with 
the Catholic Church, A new application was 
made for employment to the Duke of Savoy, 
and, pending the settlement of his office and 
salary, he married a second time, and soon after, 
in despair of coming to any definite agreement 
with the Duke, accepted the post of physician 
to Louisa of Savoy, and removed to Lyons. 
But here also his character of occult philosopher 

and now of semi-Lutheran, soon began to 
furnish an excuse for neglect and caprice. His 
salary was withheld. The circulation of his 


tract on the Sacrament of Marriage, dedicated 
to Marguerite de Valois, injured him with the 
court, and confirmed the current opinion of his 
tendency to Lutheran principles. At length, 
sick with the sickness of* hope deferred, the 
gentleness of his nature turned to gall by the 
poison of calumny, all the stored up bitterness 
of his soul found vent in the work with which 
his name is commonly associated. It was in 
1526 that he composed his famous “‘ Declaration 
on the Uncertainty and Vanity of the Seiences 
and Arts, and the Excellence of the Word of 
God.” 


If we bearin mind the disappointments and distresses 
in the midst of which this bitter jest was written, and the 
life also that prepared the author for his work, we shall 
know perfectly well its meaning. The bigotry of school- 
men, who would test all knowledge, even all religion, by 
what they could find in a few Latin and Greek books, , 
was a heavy drag upon all independent aspiration, 
It infected the Church: it followed with its hue-and- 
cry every one who sought to explore new regions of 
art and science. There were brave and strong men in 
those days, who battled with it, and broke loose from 
it. Cornelius Agrippa, half emancipated, in this book 
turned fiercely upon those who watched the prison 
door. You tie down free inquiry, it is meant to say, 
you chain our spirits to the ground; you claim to have 


all wisdom when you know what has been written 
about your sciences and arts, But you are wrong. 
There is as much vanity as sense in your wisdom, 


and beyond it lies an undiscovered world in God’s 
Word and His Works. Here me cry, Out upon your 
knowledge! You who claim to be the fountain-heads 
of wisdom, are not so wise as you account yourselves, 
I can say more, you shall find, in praise of an ass than 
of any one of you. The fountain-head of wisdom is 
the Word of God, and it shall pour its fertilising 
stream over a philosophy less barren than yours, 


Soon after the completion of this, his greatest 
work, the queen, taking offence at an expression - 
in a letter written by Agrippa to the Senescha] 
of Lyons erased his name from the pension 
list. He at once accepted an invitation to 
Antwerp from his friend Father Aurelius ; here 
he was soon appointed historiographer to Mar- 
garet of Austria. But again his labours were 
unrenumerated ; and,.in the very first year of 
his tenure of office, his wife and his patroness 
died. The publication of his “ Vanity of the 
Sciences” had offended the Emperor Charles V, 
by its plain speaking of courts, and the monks 
by its plain-speakiug of church corruption ; the 
publication of his “Occult Philosophy ” gave his 
enemies an excuse for libelling him as a wizard. 
To all his applications for payment of his salary, 
the reply was, that he might set his mind at 
ease. But no money was forthcoming; and 
at length he was arrested at Brussels and cast 
into prison. His plain-speaking before the 


judges so incensed the Emperor, that, but for the 
intercession of powerful friends, he would have 
been undoubtedly put to death. But he was 
liberated, and retired to Mechlin, where he 
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married a third wife in 1532, from whom, three 

ears afterwards, he was divorced at Bonn. 
The last works he ever wrote were, a “Reply to 
the Louvain Theologians,” who had prevented 
the sale of his “ Declaration” in Brabant, and a 
bitter complaint against the calumny of the 
monks. The last oration he ever spoke, was a 
defence of his “ Occult Philosophy,” before the 
Senate of Cologne, against the Dominicans. 
He was forced to fly from Germany for his life, 
and died, homeless and peuniless, in Grenoble, 
at the age of forty-nine. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Morley in his view 
of the intellectual position of Cornelius. It is 
not true that he passed from the stand-point of 
Cardan to that of Palissy : even if we suppose his 
last work, the “ Declamation against the Vanity 
pf Science and Art,” to have been the result of 
calm meditation, and not, as it was, and as Mr. 
Morley allows it to have been, an explosion of 
bitterness, in which his heart, tortured by the 
wrongs he had suffered for a brief period, over- 
powered the supremacy of his intellect. The 
“ Vanity of Science” was published about a year 
before “ The First Book of Occult Philosophy ” 
saw the light. It seems clear, therefore, that if, in 
1530, Agrippa had really arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that all science is vanity, in the very next 
year he had made an exception in favour of the 
science which had first gained him his reputa- 
tion as a scholar. He began and ended in the 

ition of Cardan; and it was only for a time 
that he assumed the position of Bernard Palissy ; 
almost his dying words were spoken in defence 
of his “ Books of Magic.” 

The “ Declamation” is too well known to need 
any detailed description here. It is sufficient 
to indicate its main divisions, and the arts and 
sciences separately condemned. 

The work is dedicated to Augustine Fornario, 
citizen of Genoa, and in the dedication Agrippa 
calls it a cynical declamation: says that he 
writes as a dog, and that in his next book on 
pyrography, he shall appear as a dragon, after 
which he will return to his old shape of philoso- 
pher. No hint of scepticism here, nor of per- 
manent scepticism of the intellect : Agrippa’s 
position is an assumed one, and, by his own 
shewing, merely transitory. But let us hear 
Mr. Morley :— 

If we bear in mind the disappointments and distresses 
in the midst of which this better jest was written, and 
the life also that prepared the author for his work, we 
shall know perfectly well its meaning. The bigotry of 
schoolmen who would test all knowledge, even all re- 
ligion, by what they could find in a few Latin and 
Greek books, was a heavy drag upon all independent 
aspiration. It infected the Church: it followed with 
its hue-and-cry every one who sought to explore new 
regions of art and science. There were brave and 
strong men in those days, who battled with it, and 
broke loose from it. Cornelius Agrippa, half emanci- 


pated, in this book turned fiercely upon those who 
watched the prison door. You tie down free inquiry, 
it is meant to say, you chain our spirits to the ground; 
re claim to have all wisdom when you know what 

as been written about your sciences and arts. But 
you are wrong. There is as much vanity as sense in 
all your wisdom, and beyond it lies an undiscovered 
world in God’s Word and His works. Hear me cry, 
Out upon your knowledge! You who claim to be the 
fountain-heads of wisdom, are not so wise as you 
account yourselves. I can say more, you shall find, in 
praise of an ass than of any one of you. The fountain- 
head of wisdom isthe Word of God, and it shall pour 
its fertilising stream over a philosophy less barren than 
yours. 


In the first fifty-two chapters, Agrippa sepa- 
rately demonstrates, by many arguments, of 
which some are old, more trifling, and the rest 
rather angry than convincing, the uncertainty 
and vanity, first of Science in general, then 
separately and successively of Letters, Grammar, 
Poetry, History, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Mnemonic, 
Arithmetic, Music, Dancing, Geometry, Optics, 
Cosmimetry, Architecture, Astronomy, Astro- 
logy, Magic, Necromancy, and the Cabala. In 
the second half, he successively considers the 
sciences of Ethics, Politics, Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
satirizes the follies and wiles of courts and the 
tricks of trade ; Agriculture, the Art of War, 
Nobility, Heraldry, Medicine, Cookery, Law, 
and Theology are also separately condemned ; 
and he concludes with a digression in praise of 
the ass :— 

Let no man speak ill of him because he has called the 
apostles asses: let him first hear what are the mysteries 
of the ass. With Hebrew doctors it was the symbol of 
fortitude and strength, patience and clemency, and its 
influence was said to descend on it from the Sephiroth 
called Hochma, which is Wisdom. For the ass lives, 
as all must live who would be wise, content with scant 
and poor fare, most tolerant of poverty, hunger, toil, 
ill-treatment, neglect; most patient when persecuted, 
most simple and poor in spirit, ignorant of the distine- 
tion between lettuce and thistles; of a harmless and 
chaste life, destitute of bile, at peace with all other 
creatures; patiently carrying all burdens on his back ; 
while his reward is, that he is not troubled with lice, is 
seldom diseased, and works longer than any other 
animal in harness, There is a great deal more said in 
this vein. It is shown, too, how the ass is throughout 
honoured in Scripture, how in Old Testament law, 
when the first-born of all animals were ordained for 
sacrifice, asses alone were exempt—asses and men. 
For a man a price might be paid, and a sheep substi- 
tuted for anass. The ass has of all animals the noblest 
place in the New Testament, and many things go to 
confirm this saying of the people, The Ass carries 
Mysteries. Let us, then, rather be asses than philo- 
sophers, 


Such was the life of Cornelius Agrippa, 
Doctor of Theology, Medicine, and Law, Knight 
and Occult Philosopher. A stranger and a 
sadder story has never been given to the world. 
Had he been a stronger or a weaker man, had 
he been Luther, or Calilinet, he would have 
suffered less persecution in his own time, less 
defamation in sueceeding ages. It was because 
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his character combined so much weakness with 
so much strength, that he lived and died a life 
and death of misery and desolation. He strove 
honestly to free a corrupt church from the im- 
purities which he could not see were the inevit- 
able results of a system, and not the accidents 
of an epoch, and thus unconsciously did the 
work of an enemy, while he believed himself to 
be fulfilling the duty of a friend. His gentle 
feminine spirit, strongly influenced by personal 


associations, shrank from the thought of broken 
allegiance to the church of his childhood ; the 
church which had sanctified his home-affections, 
which had ministered at the ton:b of his dead 
wife ; and nobly was his devotion repaid. He 
died almost in starvation, and his epitaph was 
a coarse libel, in bad Latin, composed by a 
Dominican, in whose convent he was buried. 
“So, like a Pagan, spat the Monk upon the 
Christian’s grave |” 





Aurora Leigh. By Exizapetu Barrett Brownine. Chapman and Hall. 


We thank the authoress of “Aurora Leigh” 
for her Christmas gift to us—and with the less 
critical reserve, because a book of purpose so 
noble and elevated, bearing a name so known 
and honoured, rather commands our welcome 
than demands our sentence. For her who 
wrote the “ Romaunt of Margaret” and “ Lady 
Geraldine,” the laurel crown has long ago been 
woven. What, then, can the Charons of liter- 
ature do, when such come to his river, but set 
them forthwith on their way to the Elysian 
fields? Not that he, who takes our poetess for 
guide, will wander in Elysian meadows or tread 
upon the asphodel. Her footsteps are on earth 
—often in earth’s darkest and commonest ways ; 
her way lies through sorrows, and battled 
efforts, and useless hopes. And yet, perhaps, 
he who reads “ Aurora Leigh” as earnestly as 
“ Aurora Leigh” was written, may in some de- 
gree pass, as did the Florentine and his leader, 
from the gloom of the Inferno to the pleasant 
daylight of upper air. 

The story of “Aurora Leigh” is not original, 
in so far as love is not original, nor heroic 
struggle, nor disappointment, nor death. But 
it claims such merit in that the writer seems to 
draw her materials from a source open for such 
a purpose only to her—the records of her proper 
life. If this be so, much in the narrative 
which seems improbable, may be simply true. 
It is told, like the tale of an Auschylean drama, 
through the lips of some three or four speakers ; 
but its pauses are filled with a fuller-toned 
chorus than the Athenian’s—an underwail of 
human music, with its strophe and antistrophe 
of suffering and hope. The incidents of the 


book would have thrilled in a novel—the lofti- 
ness of the philosophy would have allured in a 
treatise—together, they compose a poem, whose 
action criticism must allow to be as sustained 
as its scope is large and noble. 

“Aurora Leigh,” the heroine, inherits, with 
the learning of her English father, the warm 


blood of an Italian mother, and with such natal 
antecedents, and some repression, becomes natu- 
rally a poetess. Her neighbour and cousin, 
Romney Leigh, is a poet also, but too practical 
for print ; by no means one who— 

Stands high upon the bank of theories, 

Observes the swimmers, and cries—Very fine! 

But keeps dry linen equally. 
Rather a very earnest plunger into them, and 
one bent upon setting a wrong world right, by 
means of them. “ Aurora” counts up, somewhat 
sarcastically, his ends ; to 

——Reform— 

Make trade a Christian possibility, 

And individual right no general wrong; 

Wipe out earth’s furrows of the ‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ 

And leave our green for men to play at bowls, 

With innings for them all. 
At which “game,” it is needless to say, that he 
must fail, and does accordingly fail. But “ Au- 
rora’s” enthusiasm for Art is at least as great as 
Romney’s for action—and between their keen 
intellects a fire is struck, which lights up many 
a dark dialectic corner. Let those who care to 
follow such a light (no ignis fatuus, be it said), 
turn to the volume, they will find what “ Au- 
rora” has to say for the followers of her art :— 

The only truth-tellers now left to God: 

The only speakers of essential truth 

Opposed to relative, comparative, 

And temporal! truths—the only holders by 

His sun-skirts, through constitutional grey glooms. 
And how frequently she can praise her art 
itself :-— 





O life—O poetry! 
Which means life in life—cognizant of life 
Beyond this blood-beat, passionate for truth 
Beyond these senses—Poetry! my life, 

My eagle, with both grappling feet still hot 
From Zeus’ thunder, who has ravished me 
Away from all the shepherds, sheep, and dogs, 


_ And set me in th’ Olympian roar and round. 


But our readers must believe that what we 
quote only excludes something worthier quota- 


tion. The nine books are full of brilliant 
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passages, and they must wonder for themselves 
at the writer's tide of thought, running without 
an ebb—at her affluence of ideas, and opulence 
of illustration—golden treasures these, which 
never tempt her, like Atalanta’s apples, to 
swerve from the straight course to the goal of 
her meaning. 

Yet sometimes, it must be confessed, this 
eagle of thought—though it be Jove’s own bird 
—sinks under Ganymede. His flight is high— 
still, absolute truth sits higher. But no tender- 
ness can be more womanly and deep then 
Aurora Leigh’s—if her philosophy reaches now 
and then short. It can’t be denied that she is 
a “ blue”—but, then, 

She wears her blue so chiefly in her eyes, 
It comforts you entirely for her fame. 

‘And the reader will say as much, with Lady 
Waldemar, when the third book brings him 
to Marian Erle, and her piteous history. There 
the authoress with a woman’s right pleads 

inst a woman’s wrong; and we acknowledge 
—many will with tears—the righteousness of the 
indignation, and the fitness of the compassion, 
which storms or sighs through her passionate 
language. Our limit-will not permit us to dwell 
upon this episode—but we make room for a 
remark upon a subject that will doubtless call 
forth many aone. It is customary that virtuous 
women should preserve silence, nay, rather, 
profess ignorance of that great sin, whose 
innocent victim was the gentle Marian Erle. 
Through this Coan veil of conclusion, our 
authoress sternly strikes her hand. She 
declares the protest of silence not loud enough 
to daunt, the hand before the eyes not large 
enough to hide, and she bids them flash forth 
with a light too intense for those sons of dark- 
ness to endure. The subject is profoundly 
difficult and painful; but it must be a timid 
and selfish prudery that could condemn the 
example of fearless, ay, and feminine boldness 
which the writer has, in this respect, not shrunk 
from setting. 

We have touched but lightly on the plot, 
and we cannot much dilate upon the purpose 
of the volume. Both deserve a separate and 
careful notice. The conclusion, that 
' — Where we disavow 

Being keeper to our brother—we’re his Cain, 
is illogical; but Romney’s efforts are generous 
if extravagant, well intended if futile. The 
key-note of the book is struck in the constant 
protest against his modern fashion, by which 
—wWe talk by 


And think by systems—and, bein used to face 


Our evils in statistics, are incline 
To cap them with unreal remedies. 


Drawn out in haste on th’ other side o’ the 
state, these reformers say :— 





I have a pattern on my nail, 
And I will carve the world new after it, 
And “ Aurora” is mainly right in reiterating 
that 
—’Tis impossible 
To get at men, excepting through their souls. 
She exalts with great force the efficacy of 
Art in such work, in many a passage which 
presses for our mention. We must leave the 
reader to learn how Romney’s failure, Marian’s 
fate, and her lover's suffering, teach Aurora 
that— 
Art is much, but Love is more; 


and the reader must for himself appreciate how 
splendidly, and with what pathos, the ninth 
book brings the volume to a close in a flow of 
unbroken beauty. 

Thus far we have not stinted our praise of 
this remarkable production. Justice and the 
dignity of our craft, demand that we should 
find fault with the occasional extravagance of 
epithet and simile in which our authoress in- 
dulges. It is harsh—especially at this chilly 
season—to blame the general world for being 


A full-veined, heaving, double-breasted age ; 


and she must forgive our wandering fancy for 
connecting with such a passage as the follow- 
ing— 

The eruel, yellow morning pecked at her 

Upon the straw inside — 


the unavoidable idea of a hugeous “ buff cochin- 
china,” breakfasting voraciously. We have 
said that “ Aurora” is now and then indistinct, 
and seems not only to “ fly too high,” but to fly 
on sometimes with a tired wing. In the story, 
too, there is an omission, which seems uninten- 
tional, and which the interest excited makes 
unpardonable—an omission of any mention of 
Marian Erle’s subsequent fortunes. We cannot 
help also saying, that Romney Leigh acts 
throughout in very decided defiance to the 
adage which tells us— 

It’s best to be off with the old love, 

Before you get on with the new. 

We present our readers with one or two 
final brilliancies, taken with a hasty hand, 
and of which the setting is frequently costlier 
than the gem. The elegance of Mrs. Browning’s 
scholarship is conspicuous in the following : 

—In the hollow by the stream, 

The beech-tree leaneth down—of which you said; 

The bread in it hath a naiad’s heart, 

And pines for waters. 

Beware 

Of tragic masks, we lie before the glass, 
Uplifted on the column half a yard 

Above the natural stature ;—we would play 
Heroic parts to ourselves, and end, perhaps, 
As impotently as Athenians’ wives, 

Who shrieked in fits at the Eumenides ! 
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How fine is this, too, describing the hills of the 
Riviera, seen by night ! 
The old miraculous mountains heaved in sight, 
One straining past another along the shore, 
The way of grand old Odyssean ghosts 
Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas 
And stare on voyagers. 
Speaking of a mother, she calls her, 
——A better woman, after all, 
With chubby children hanging on her neck 
To keep her low and wise. Ah, me! the vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it, 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand ! 
There is “matter for midsummer thinking” 
in these also : 
——wWhat is Art 
But life upon the larger scale, the higher 
Which pushes toward the intense significance 
Of all things, hungry for the Infinite ? 
—Good love, howe’er ill-placed, 
Is better for a man’s soul in the end 
Than if he loved ill, what deserves love well. 
——Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes ; 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries, 
And daub their natural faces unawares 
More and more, from the first similitude ! 


We have quoted enough, in the course of 
this brief notice, to show how various are the 
strings, how clear the tones, of our gifted au- 
thoress. If she says truly, that— 


When God shall help the workers for his world 
The singers shall have help of him, not last— 


certainly not last—in such a roll-call, will be 
heard the name of her who gave us “ Aurora 
Leigh.” In dismissing our subject, we would 
linger especially on the fearless loyalty to her 
race, and love of truth, conspicuous in her 
writings. Her heroes, if noble, 


Are all called noble for their nobleness, 


Mrs. Browning has long sat highest of her 
sisterhood—but she may challenge a wider 
competition than that of one sex or age. An 
irresistible comparison rises in our mind between 
the vague A®olian vibrations of “Maud,” and 
the steady organ-music of “Aurora Leigh.” 
Let the Laureate look to it. “ Poeta,” we learned 
at school, is epicene ; nor will the Salic law 
operate to his favour in the wide and unbiassed 
realms of poetry. 





MClure’s Discovery of the North-West Passage. Edited by Captain Serarp Oszorn. 
London: Longmans, 


Ir seems incredible that men can find excite- 
ment or diversion in Arctic exploration. Never 
should we think was there a more horribly 
monotonous life. You are cribbed, cabined, 
confined, and snowed in from August to May, 
with no Light at all for one six months of your 
year, and no Night at all for the other. There 
is no variety in country, climate, or people 
—bare rocks and ice, and flat-nosed Esqui- 
maux quite as uninteresting, and infinitely 
more stupid. And then, when you are free— 
when you have a little open water before you 
—what then? Why, you are bumped and 
bedevilled by “the floe,” or threatened with 
death and destruction by “the pack ;” the 
copper is torn off the ship's bottom, she is 
pinched and nipped and squeezed out of all 
shape and comfort ; now and then a pile of 
ice topples with tremendous pressure right on 
end, and threatens you and your ship with 
instant submersion ;—then a strong “nor’- 
wester blows now,” such as Dibdin’s apocryphal 
“ Bill” had no notion of, and drives you down 
upon an iron bound lee-shore, or inextricably 
puts you into “the pack,” where you are well 

und for a week or two, and finally drifted 
into such frightful peril as no human ingenuity 


can elude, or nothing short of a miracle avert, 
and all this in a temperature 70° below zero. 
Men and animals go mad under the infliction ; 
and when we reflect, that for one half the 
year you are without light, and for the other 
half without darkness ; that you experience such 
intense cold as frequently drives you delirious ; 
that, if accidentally shut in by the ice on some 
iron-bound coast, you are subjected tu the direst 
privations and most acute physical suffering— 
what wonder indeed if the faculties give way 
under such an accumulation of horrors, or that 
@ man, or even a dog, becomes unreasonable 
and mad ? 

But, with all this, no Arctic Expedition has 
ever wanted hands. No sooner is one proposed, 
than hundreds of men and officers step forward 
at once as volunteers, 

For three hundred years past have suc- 
cessive expeditions of English seamen braved 
the terrors of those seas. At first in the vain 
hope of discovering a short passage to the Indies, 
and then for purposes of scientific discovery. 
The names of Davis, Hudson, Lancaster, 
Button, Bylot, Baffin, and other hardy navi- 
gators down to the modern times of Parry, Ross, 
Beechy, and Franklin, nobly testify to the fact, 
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From 1576 to 1845, all had tried, and all had 
failed, in solving the problem of a North-west 
passage, leaving, as Frobisher said, “the only 
thing undone whereby a notable mind might 
be made famous and fortunate.” In 1845 Sir 
John Franklin sailed upon that voyage, the 
results of which are enveloped to, this day in 
horrible mystery. In 1849, upon the return of 
Sir John Ross without tidings of the missing 
expedition, his two vessels, the “ Enterprise” 
and “ Investigator,” were at once re-equipped, 
and re-commissioned by Captain Collinson and 
Commander M‘Clure, in order to resume the 
search by way of Behring’s Straits. And this 
brings us at once to our subject-matter. Upon 
the 20th of Jan. 1850, the two vessels finally left 
Plymouth for Magellan’s Straits, the South Sea 
Islands, and Behring’s Straits. They soon 
parted company, and the race was now to the 
swiftest sailer. On the+20th of April the 
Investigator passed the western boundary of 
Magellan's Strait, and entered the broad Pacific. 
On the Ist July she reached Honolulu, her 
companion beating her by some days. After 
replenishing provisions and water, she started on 
the 4th, full of hope, for the Arctic regions. 
Steering directly north, Captain M‘Clure took 
the shortest and most dangerous route through 
the Aleutian chain of islands, but favoured by 
fair winds and strong currents, the Investigator 
was soon swept into Kotzebue Sound. On the 
29th she crossed the Arctic circle, and on the 
2nd of August, after passing Cape Lisburne, 
sighted the first ice in 72° N. For two 
days the Investigator ran due _ north ; 
when Captain M‘Clure, finding that the ice 
effectually stopped the direct road to Melville 
Island, altered his course, steering for the 
American coast, and on the 4th, after having, 
with unexampled good fortune, accomplished 
what no other ship had done before them—en- 
tered the Arctic Ocean from Behring’s Straits— 
and at once reached the American coast, he 
turned the ship’s head to the east, and homeward. 
A good month before the winter set in yet 
remained to them, and their great hope was now 
to reach some point for winter quarters, not far 
distant from Melville Island. Before them, 
and on their left far as the eye could reach, lay 
an immense waste of heavy ice, setting to the 
southward. Once entangled in the pack, it was 
clear which way they would be drifted ; and 
hence the object was to remain in the land 
water, a narrow channel of open water, lying 
between the American coast and the edge of 
the ice. The difficulties were great; the wind 
came round dead in their teeth, E.S. E. Dense 
floe pieces and massive hummocks of ice floated 
about on all sides, while an ‘intense fog covered 
the whole, and left them to grope their way 


how they could along a low dangerous lee shore; 
but the sweet little cherub who “ sits up aloft,” 
looked after the lives of the “ Investigators,” the 
weather cleared up, the ship sustained no damage 
by the few bumps from the floe ice, the pack ice 
was grounded off the coast in seven fathoms, and 
the narrow channel was continuous and open 
along the whole American board. A current also 
helped the Investigator along at the rate of 
eighteen miles a-day, and hope was in every 
ma2n’s heart, that the great secret of the Arctic 
Sea, which for three hundred years had re- 
mained closed to our boldest navigators, was to 
be unravelled by their single efforts and great 
good-luck. The excitement was great, the men 
entered fully into the enthusiasm of the officers ; 
and as every difficulty was mastered, and the 
good ship again and again cleared of ice, and 
swung through into open water, songs—such as 
sailors only sing—resounded through the vast 
solitudes of that lonely sea. 

The navigation soon became more difficult. 
The ship got entangled among the shoals and 
ice just off the mouth of the Mackenzie river, 
till, on the 15th August, a strong westerly wind 
set in with a heavy thunder storm, a rare phe- 
nomenon in these regions, and carried the ship 
in a day or two across this dangerous part of 
the coast. Every opportunity was taken to 
hold intercourse with the natives on shore, in 
the hope of obtaining some information con- 
nected with the missing expedition, but with- 
out the slightest success ; there was apparently 
no trace of them so far. The Esquimaux were 
extremely docile and intelligent, but they had 
no knowledge of any party of white men having 
come amongst them ; and as for information of 
the country they appeared to know little, ex- 
cept what related to their own immediate coast. 
They could not tell what lay to the north, 
whether sea or land ; to them it was the mys- 
terious land of the “ white bear.” 

The ship was pushed along with great vigour. 
September had come—winter was close at hand. 
They were half-way from Bebring’s Straits to 
Baflin’s Bay, and with good-luck, snug winter 
quarters, and a fine summer season next year, 
they would complete the North-west passage if 
they found no trace of Franklin. But the land 
water was yet open, and while the cold weather 
held off, much might be accomplished ; so on 
went the good ship Investigator. Cape Parry 
was passed on the 6th, and the course at once 
shaped for Banks Land. Landing at a bluff 
headland on Banks Land, the passage was seen 
open for forty miles at least to the N.E., and, 
without knowing the nature of the strait he 
was entering, Captain M‘Clure boldly pushed 
in, forgetting the maxim of unknown Polar seas, 
“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate.” 
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On the 9th Sept. land was seen on the star- 
board bow, and they reached their 125° meri- 
dian of west longitude. Every heart beat high 
with hope—and fear. Nothing now intervened 
between them and the accomplishment of a 
North-west passage but a few score miles of 
doubtful ground. On the 10th, signs of inevi- 
table winter appeared ; the mercury trembled 
in its case—as it fell, so did the hopes of the 
hardy Investigators. But winter was cer- 
tainly coming. 

The wild-fowl were already on the wing for 
the southward, and the mountains in the inte- 
rior of Albertland in one night became covered 
with snow. 

Among the islands gulls still lingered, giving a hope 
of winter having delayed its arrival; and that arrival 
was now what the voyagers most feared. They felt 
as if they would give all they held dear in life for 
another week of summer. The danger: of the navi- 
gation, cold, hunger, and hardship—all were forgotten. 
“Only give us time,” they said, “and we must make 
the North-west passage.” At noon the observations 
placed the “ Investigator” only sixty miles from Bar- 
row’s Strait. “I cannot,” writes Captain M‘Clure in 
his private journal, “describe my anxious feelings. 
Can it be possible that this water communicates with 
Barrow’s Strait, and shall prove to be the long-sought 
North-west passage? Can it be that so humble a 
creature as t am will be permitted to perform what 
has baffled the talented and wise for hundreds of 
years?” 


A few hours of a fresh breeze and clear water 
was all they asked from fortune to complete 
the passage, but fate and the winter were against 
them. On the 11th September, the thermo- 
meter fell to 21°. A strong north-west gale 
set in, rolling the ice down the strait. The 
ship's position became extremely perilous ; the 
enormous masses of ice driven down upon her 
threatened either to crush her to dust, or to 
drive her inextricably on shore, to no less 
certain destruction. For four days the ship, 
locked in by this terrible gale, lay in this 
dangerous position, holding on to a gigantic 
floe of ice, which happily took the ground in 
time, and acted as a break to her. At this 
period of the year, and in so advanced a 
situation, every hour was precious. At length 
on the 15th the gale abated, a shift of wind to 
the southward occurred, which drifted the 
“ Investigator” slowly up the strait. On they 
went that day and night, through darkness 
and through snow-storms, creaking and crash- 
ing, amid churning seas and grinding ice, and 
warping themselves through the best way they 
could, till, on the 16th, they reached longitude 
117°. 10' W., about thirty miles from the 
explored part of Barrow’s Strait, from which 
the road home was easy and well-known. 
Here was a position! They had achieved in a 
few weeks more than any other vessel had in as 


s 


many months. They had passed safely and suc- 
cessfully along a vast extent of coast, unchecked 
by any serious impediments ; and now to be 
frozen up when within a few hours’ sail of that 
strait, to attain which would have solved for 
ever the great problem of Arctic research, and 
have won for the discoverers the incontestable 
honours of three centuries of failure ! 

It was a terrible disappointment ; but, after 
all, had they not achieved more, and reached 
further, than in their wildest hopes they had 
ever contemplated as possible in one season ? 
And thus they reconciled themselves to the 
reality of their position. It was no easy one; 
on the contrary, it was fraught with peril. 
They were in no friendly bay, safe and secure 
for the winter, but inextricably locked in the 
pack, and the question was, how should 
they winter? It was resolved at length to 
winter where they were, sooner than attempt to 
retrace their steps, and relinquish their position, 
in the hope of finding safer winter quarters. 
This was a bold step; for the perils of wintering 
in the actual pack, are at all times especially 
great—often terrible. The vessel is so com- 
pletely exposed to every motion of the pack at 
the periods of the settling and breaking up of 
the ice, that no human effort, nothing but the 
most merciful Providence, can at such times 
save them from destruction. The Investigator 
here ran some frightful risks :— 


Although the ice had formed round the ship, and 
the pack was re-cemented to a certain degree, still 
it was far from quiescent. Sometimes a pressure 
would take place upon opposite sides of the body, 
which was still detached from te coast of Banks Land 
as well as the opposite shore, the sheets of young ice 
would crack across, and one part overrun the other 
with a sharp chirping noise, which reverberated 
through the frosty air; at another time some huge 
field of ice, which from its great depth was much more 
acted upon by the tides or currents than its neighbours, 
would rush with fearful velocity through the lighter 
ice, turning up every thing that came in its way, and 
giving rise to fears lest such a moving field should 
touch and sink the ship. At another time the whole 
body of the pack, acted upon by north-east winds, 
would sweep gradually southward and towards the 
shoals and cliffs of Princess Royal Island: indeed at 
one time the “ Investigator” drifted twenty-four miles 
south in three days. They had fortunately laid hold 
of a large piece of ice which grounded upon the shoals 
westward of Princess Royal Island; and there the 
ship held on under its lee, for security, as the rest of 
the iee swept by her. Some idea of the strain upon 
the ship, as well as the desperate position she was in, 
may be gleaned by the fact, that at one time she was 
in five fathoms water, and trusting for safety to every 
available hawser in the vessel, amounting in the 
aggregate to a thirty-one inch hemp cable and a 
stream-chain in addition, yet she was every minute 
expecting to part, as the pressure took her broad bow, 
or surged against her trembling sides. 


Preparations for the instant destruction of the 
ship were made more than once, provisions and 
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fuel were placed on deck, the men told off to 
their boats and several duties, and every 
precaution taken at least to save life. On the 
27th September the ice became stationary for a 
few hours, and all on board congratulated 
themselves at the prospect of a quiet winter, 
when suddenly a shift of wind set the pack 
once more in motion. 


The 28th was spent in breathless anxiety, as, help- 
less in their icy trammels; they swept northward 
ain towards the cliffs of Princess Royal Island. 
ese cliffs rose perpendicularly from the sea at the 
part against which the 4 —— to be setting, 
and as the crew eyed them for a hope of safety, if the 
good craft should be crushed against their face, they 
could see no ledge upon which even a goat could have 
established a footing; and an elevation of 400 feet 
ae a chance of scaling them: to launch the 
s over the moving pack was their sole chance, and 
that a poor one, rolling and upheaving as it was under 
the influence of wind, tide, and pressure. 

It is in such an emergency that discipline, and a 
certainty that each would perform unflinchingly his 
duty, as well as the innate good qualities of our noble 
seamen, are best exhibited. Dastards would in such 
circumstances have deserted their ship; but the 
Investigators were made of different stuff; they knew 
too that One who is “strong to save” was watching 
over them, and they eyed the bleak cliffs, which in a 
few minutes might be frowning over their graves, with 
the calm courage of resolute men. A finer picture 
than such a scene presented can hardly be imagined, 
and it was one repeatedly exhibited during this 
wonderful voyage; but it would be an almost hopeless 
attempt to convey to the reader—by mere description— 
an adequate idea either of the scenery so replete with 
the grim terrors of the polar regions, or of the moral 

deur of self-devotion in the officers and men. “ It 

ks a bad job this time?” inquiringly remarked one 

of the sailors as he assisted another old sea-dog in 
coiling down neatly a frozen hawser. “Yes!” was 
the rejoinder, as the other shaded his eyes from the 
driving snow, and cast a glance at the dark cliff 
looming through the storm, “ the old craft will double 
by i old basket when she gets alongside of them 


The “ Investigator’s” hour was not yet come, 
however; and when within 500 yards of the rocks, the 
ice coach-wheeled her along them, and finally swept 
her past the islands upon the eastern side. 


On the 30th the pack ceased drifting from 
its very density, but then fresh dangers arose :— 
On the first week in October a change of the moon 
occasioned spring-tides, which of course led to con- 


siderable motion in the ice; but that motion manifested 
itself in the shape of severe pressure and nips, there 


being no water of sufficient space to allow the to 
drift either north or south. the occasion of one of 
these nips, the “Investigator” was thrown much over 


to the starboard side, and lifted two feet. out of water 
y the ice pressing under her keel; every timber in 

e vessel cracked and groaned, and the beils began to 
ring as she surged and trembled under the shock. 
There needed no boatswain’s pipe to bring all hands 
upon deck ; and there, in an October night, with the 
temperature thirty-six degrees below freezing point, 
éach man stood at his station, expecting a final 
catastrophe to the ship, and that they should them- 
selves be left upen the surface of the frozen strait, to 
fare as best they oe. Magnificent auroras lit up 
the heavens more t once about this time, and 


generally appeared most brilliant in its southern 
region. The pale sun swept, it is true, across the sky, 
in a daily-diminishing arch: but his rays had ceased 
to give warmth, and the tiniest crystals of snow with- 
stood his power. Light, however, he still gave for a 
while; and all looked upon him as a friend for whose 
speedy return they should soon have to pray, that 
they might be released from the nine long months of 
solitary imprisonment now to begin. 

At last the old ship got fairly frozen in, on 
the Eastern side of Princess-Royal Islands, in 
Lat. 72° 50’ N., Long. 117° 55’ W. The 
crashing, creaking, and straining of ship 
against ice, and ice against ship, was fairly at 
an end, so the housings were spread, and the 
crew set in to meet the most frightfully 
monotonous part of the Arctic year with 
unusually good spirits. 

After a month’s rest, Captain M‘Clure 
determined to make a sledge journey across the 
ice to Barrow’s Strait, in order to ascertain 
beyond a doubt, whether or no the channel in 
which the ship was now frozen in opened out 
into Barrow’s Strait, and thus establishing a 
North-west passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The sledge crew of six men, accompanied 
by Captain M‘Clure and his master, started in 
such high spirits, and so replete with pluck 
and pulling, that before the day was out they 
knocked their sledge to pieces, Another 
sledge was sent for, and soon joined them, and 
then on they went for five days, at the rate of 
twenty miles a-day, pulling and hauling over 
rough and smooth ice, the sweat bursting from 
their pores and freezing on their faces, so great 
was the exertion and so sharp the cold. And 
this work, incredible as it may appear, was done 
upon three poor meals a-day, of a pint of melted 
snow and a piece of frozen pemmican. The 
men did not care to eat, they suffered only 
with thirst. This low feeding and hard work 
is the fact which comes most home to us 
in a land overflowing with beef and beer, and 
gives us a real practical notion of what Arctic 
life and labour is. At night, the sledge party 
slept under a canvass tent in a temperature 
32° below freezing poiut. 

Their fur robes were frozen into a solid mass, 
which could only be thawed by the men lying upor 
them for some hours; the blanket-bags were so stiff 
from the same cause as to stand erect; and their 
clothes, caps, whiskers, and beards were frozen 
together, and required to be thawed inside the tent 
after they had retired to rest; and when the clothes 
were taken off, they had to be placed under the body 
that they might not freeze again: and the map y -' 
and discomforts to be endured in consequence of the 
lateness of the season, although no novelty to the 
Arctic traveller, would appear almost fabulous to others, 
if minutely described. 

On the morning of the 26th October, 1850, 
they reached the head of the Prince of Wales 
Channel, and slowly ascending a hill some 600 
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feet above the sea level, they waited for the 
first gleam of sunrise to reveal to them the 
secret of their hopes. 


As the sun rose, the panorama slowly unveiled 
itself. First, the land called after H. R. H. Prince 
Albert showed out on an easterly bearing ; and from 
a point since named after the late Sir Robert Peel, it 
evidently turned away to the east, and formed the 
northern entrance of the channel upon that side, 

The coast of Banks Land terminated about twelve 
miles farther on than where the party stood; and 
thence it turned away to the north-west, forming the 
northern coast of that land, the loom of which had 
been so correctly reported and so well placed by Sir 
Edward Parry's expedition thirty-odd years before. 
Away to the north, and across the entrance of Prince 
of Wales Strait, lay the frozen waters of Barrow’s, or, 
as it is now called, Melville Strait ; and, raised as they 
were at an altitude of 600 feet above its level, the 
eyesight embraced a distance which precluded the 
possibility of any land lying in that direction between 
them and Melville Island. 

The North-west passage was discovered! All 
doubt as to the water communication between the 
two great oceans was removed; and it now alone 
remained for Captain M‘Clure, his officers and men, 
to perfect the work by traversing the few thousand 
miles of known ground between them and their homes. 


* * * * 


Franklin and his heroic followers had, indeed, not 
been found; but, in seeking them, the great secret 
they had sought to solve had been unravelled, and 

tain M‘Clure felt that, even should he be so 

rtunate as never to discover the missing expedi- 
tion, he nevertheless should not return to his country 
with empty hands. 

The position of Mount Observation, from which the 
im t discovery had been made, was ascertained 
to be in latitude (observed) 73° 30’ 39’ N., longitude 
114° 39’ W., and by lunar 114° 14’ W. The travellers 
encamped that night on Cape Lord John Russell, and 
cheered lustily as they reached the shores of Barrow’s 
Strait. A mimic bonfire, of a broken sledge and 
dwarf willow, was lighted by the seamen in celebration 
of the event; and an extra glass of grog, given them 
by their leader, added to their happiness. 


Having made this great discovery, the sledge 
See naman safely to their ship, right glad to get 
k under more substantial cover than canvass, 
and to more nourishing food than a mouthful of 
snow and frozen pemmican. On the 11th of 
November they had the last sight of the sun for 
‘en weary weeks. Towards noon the bright 
edge of the upper limb rolled slowly along the 
southern horizon, dipped, disappeared, mI the 
might of polar winter spread over the heavens. 
he winter of 1850 was a remarkable. era in 
Arctic history. 

_ At this same time, on the opposite and eastern 
side of the unknown waste which lay between Banks 
Land and Griffiths’ Island, seven vessels were 
housed for the winter. Close to Griffiths’ Island 
lay the « Resolute,” “ Assistance,” ‘* Pioneer,”’ 
and “ Tntrepid,” under command of Captain Aus- 
ten. A few miles from them, in a small bay in North 

on, Captain Penny, with his two brigs, was 
safely housed; while, close at hand, lay Sir John 


Rossin his vessel, Dr. Rae at the same moment 
was also wintering on the shores of the Great Bear 
Lake, in North America, ready to start northward 
on the first advent of spring. It is singular that 
in the spring none of the sledge parties of either 
of these expeditions crossed the ‘* Investigator’s,” 
although they at times passed within a few miles 
of cach other. 

The minute details of daily life in an Arctic 
winter have been so often described—the attempts 
at cheerful fun and amusements on the part of 
the crew among themselves, the intense interest 
taken in trapping the Arctic fox, and the eager 
auticipations of the return of sunlight, and open 
water—that we pass hastily over this period in 
the history of the ‘* Investigator.” 

The thermometer was constantly 40°, 50°, and 
60° below zero of Fahrenheit, but the men cared 
less for the intense cold than for the intense 
darkness. They could do nothing in the deep 
gloom of night. No one dared leave the 
ship for any distance, and all sport was at 
an end, though not for want of game; for the 
common theory, that the deer and game of these 
regions migrate in winter to the southward is 
incorrect. On several occasions, in the glimmering 
twilight of the et spring, herds of deer 
were dimly seen by the “‘ Investigator’s” crew pass- 
ing close to the ship—indeed, they sought the 
ship for protection against the wolves—while 
stray ptarmigan and hares were not unfrequently 
observed. Later observation strongly corrobo- 
rates this notion, as, wherever any of our expe- 
ditions have wintered, traces of reindeer, musk 
ox, and all the fwwna of these regions, have been 
plentiful. The want of light alone prevents their 
being tracked and shot. To be sure, the pro- 
spect of a day’s shooting in a temperature 60° 
below zero, even if sufficient light existed, would 
not be enticing. But now light was increasing, 
and real day gradually stole over the vast world 
of snow. On the 3rd of February the sun re- 
appeared. Outdoor sports commenced— prisoners 
base and rounders were played on the ice with 
great gusto, and many a hearty laugh rang out 
when some clumsy fellow came down “ a thumper” 
in his snow boots. Jack seemed thoroughly 
happy, and already began to count upon getting 
home, and then—how he would spend his money ! 
In March the sun was up, and all the world astir. 
Great was the preparation now in fitting the 
sledges—depdts of provisions were landed on 
shore—the three sledge parties, of six men each, 
fully equipped—and on the 18th of April they 
started to examine the coast up and down Prince 
Albert’s Land, and along Banks Land. Sledging 
is severe and arduous work, and those ncble 
fellows who volunteer for such duties deserve 
the heartiest applause for their pluck, and the 
warmest sympathy for their suffering. Wholly 
unaccustomed in their profession to such tedious 
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dragging labours, it is singular to read, in the 
various accounts of sledge parties, how nobly the 
men held to their work under circumstances of 
terrible suffering and privation. Here is a brief 
sketch of one quoted from the journal of — 
Richards, who accompanied Sir Edward Belcher’s 
notorious expedition :— 


“ On the 22nd Feb., 1854,” says Captain Richards, 
“ the temperature having ranged between 35° and 45° 
minus for the last four days, I started with two sledges, 
by Captain Belcher’s orders, for Beechey Island, 
fitty miles distant. After eight miles’ dragging, the 
men were so very tired, cold, and miserable, that they 
hardly had patience to wait for their frozen meat being 
thawed; and that eaten, they threw themselves down 
in their blanket bags, half frozen as they were, to sleep. 
Next day (the 23rd) the thermometer registered 40° 
below zero, or 72° below freezing point! The _ 
fellows dragged on as well as they could ; but the Cap- 
tain’s hands were too cold, and his ideas too much en- 
paced in attending to their safety, to write any journal 

yond the hasty but graphic expressions in his note- 
book—‘It’s distressingly cold!’ ‘the pork as brittle 
as resin!’ ‘the rum frozen!’ So fatigued were many 
of the men, and so debilitated from constant suffering, 
that their stomachs rejected what food they attempted 
to swallow. On the 24th, the temperature had fallen 
to 74° below freezing point. It seemed as if human 
endurance could go no farther; yet they tugged on, 
for any thing was better than returning to the wretched- 
ness they had left on board their ship. Their noon- 
day meal, called lunch, could not be partaken of; for 
the rum and the bacon were solid, and they were too 
cold to wait whilst either thawed. 

“ Another night of sleeplessness passed, for the cold 
was too intense for the most tired to sleep. 

“On the 25th Feb. the jaded crews made their way 
across Griffin Bay, the temperature still so low, and 
their sufferings so intense, that they could neither 
eat nor sleep—a glass of grog and a bit of biscuit being 
all their food. On the next day the temperature was 
still 73° below freezing point (41°—of Fahr.); ex- 
haustion was apparent with all the party, and Captain 
Richards had, as he says, ‘serious misgivings as to 
whether he should be able to proceed.’ On making 
the attempt, frost-bites became Sequent and threaten- 
ing ; but a fresh gale from the north fortunately blew 
their sledges on, and in the evening they camped 
near Point Innes. On the following day Captain 
Richards and Mr. Herbert pushed on to the “ North 
Star,” at Beechey Island, for aid; and once arrived 
there, both he and his men fervently thanked their 
God for his protection through no ordinary suffer- 
ing.” 

This is a terrible picture of sledging work, and 
ein happily, few sledge parties suffer so 
severely, yet in all the suffering is great, the 
hardship intense, but the pluck of the English 
seaman indomitable. By the middle of June the 
sledging parties had returned without discovering 
any traces of Franklin. Mr. Wynniatt had coasted 
Prince Albert Land to within fifty miles of a 
point reached by Lieutenant Osborn from 
Griffiths’ Island. The line of coast from each 
point still, far as the eye could reach, stretching 
east and west, which would indicate that from 
Prince of Wales Land to Prince Albert 
Land the coast is continuous—a view borne out 


by the fact that the ‘‘ Resolute” and “ Intrepid,” 
wintering here in the pack in 1853-4, were not 
set at all to the southward. 

In the second week in July the ice broke up, 
and the “ Investigator” was once more adrift in 
that ‘churning sea,’’ where death and demoli- 
tion hover from floe to floe, as they close with 
irresistible pressure round the drifting, helpless 
ship. For a whole month the ship was driven 
here and there by the relentless ice, but still 
eastward, till on the 15th August she reached 
lat. 73° 43' 43” N., and long. 115° 32’ 30” W., 
twenty-five miles from the waters of Barrow's 
Strait. But so few miles more to accomplish the 
North-west passage—a mere three hours’ run 
with a fair wind and clear water would do it—but 
it was not to be achieved! The pack here came 
to a dead lock. No human effort could force the 
ship through. The ice extended right across and 
up the strait in one unbroken field, and the sum- 
mer, though brief enough, was nearly over. There 
was no help for it but either to winter in the 
same spot, or ‘‘ bout ship” and try back round 
Banks Land. After a careful survey, Captain 
M‘Clure decided on the latter plan. The good ship, 
on the 16th August, 1851, bid adieu to Prince 
of Wales Strait. In two days she had run 300 
miles through clear water—not a particle of ice 
was to be seen. Floes, hummocks, and huge 
bergs, which had fringed the coast, had all dis- 
appeared to the southward; they seemed to have 
gathered together in that narrow space of twenty- 
five miles at the other end of the strait, with a 
stubborn determination to assert the superiority of 
nature over human effort, and inflexibly to main- 
tain the impracticability of our unravelling the 
great secret of the north. On the 18th of Aug., 
after rounding Cape Kellett on Banks Land, the 
pack ice was seen hanging aground in a dense 
mass to the south-west, leaving a narrow lane of 
clear water between it and the shore; but a fresh 
breeze pushed the old ship through six or seven 
knots an hour, and there were still hopes of reach- 
ing the north of Melville Island, striking for some 
strait leading into Baffin’s Bay, and yet winning 
the race—not out of the fire in these regions, 
but out of the ice. Jack’s hopes of home and 
psy rose with every knot made, and maintained 
the level of the mercury, of which his observa- 
tion was constant, careful, and minute; for in 
these regions Jack is not the careless idle dog 
he is on board a routine ship on a warm station, 
Here he takes intense interest in everything about 
him—he comprehends zero—is quite able to take 
a star’s altitude at a pinch; and, without meanin 
@ pun, is weatherwise to a degree—but the old 
“Investigator” was not yet booked for home. 
On the night of the 19th, a sudden and remark- 
able change in weather and water took place, 
and the good old ship and all aboard her ran 
their greatest peril— 
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They had just crossed Burnet Bay, within Norway 
and Robilliard Island, when the coast suddenly became 
as abrupt and precipitous as a wall; the water was 
very deep, sixty fathoms by the lead-line within 400 
yards of the face of the cliffs, and fifteen fathoms water 
when actually touching them. The lane of water had 
diminished to 200 yards in width where broadest; and 
even that space was much hampered by loose pieces of 
ice aground or adrift. In some places the channel was 
so narrow that the quarter boats had to be topped up 
to prevent them touching the cliffs upon the one hand, 
or the lofty ice upon the other; and so perfectly were 
they running the gauntlet, that on many occasions the 
ship could not “ round-to,” for want of space. Their 

ition was full of peril, yet they could but push on, 
Seasavent was now as dangerous as progress, The 
ack was of the same fearful description as that they 
fad fallen in with in the offing of the Mackenzie River, 
during the previous autumn; it drew forty and fifty 
feet water, and rose in rolling hills upon the surface, 
some of them 100 feet from base to summit. Any at- 
tempt to force the frail ship against such ice was of 
course mere folly: all they could do was to watch for 
every opening, trust in the goodness and mercy of God, 
and push ahead in the execution of their duty. If the 
ice at such a time had set in with its vast force against 
the sheer cliff, nothing, they all felt, could have saved 
them; and nothing in the long tale of Arctic research 
is finer than the cool and resolute way in which all, 
from the captain to the youngest seaman of this gallant 
band, fought inch by inch to make their way round 
this frightful coast. 

Enough has been said to give a correct idea of the 
peril incurred at this stage of the voyage, without 
entering into minute details of the hair-breadth 
escapes hourly taking place; but one instance may 
be given as a sample of the rest. After the 20th of 
August, the “Investigator” lay helplessly fixed off 
the north-west of Banks Land; the wind had pressed 
in the ice, and for awhile all hopes of farther progress 
were at anend. On the 29th of August, however, a 
sudden move took place, and a moving floe struck a 
huge mass to which the ship had been secured; and, 
to the horror of those on. board, such was the enormous 
power exerted, that the mass slowly reared itself on its 
edge, close to the ship’s bows, until the upper part was 
higher than the fore-yard, and every moment appeared 
likely to be the ‘‘ Investigator’s” last; for the ice had 
but to topple over, to sink her and her crew under its 
weight. At the critical moment there was a shout of 
joy, for the mass, after oscillating fearfully, broke up, 
ro. back in its original position, and they were 
saved! Hardly, however, was this danger past than a 
fresh one threatened, for the berg to which the ship 
was secured was impelled forward by the whole weight 
of the driving pack towards a low point of land, on 
which with frightful pressure the great floes were 

ng up, and piling themselves tier upon tier. 
The “ Investigator” had no power of escape ; but every 
hawser was put in requisition, and hands stationed by 
them. An attempt to blow up a grounded berg, upon 
which the ship was driving, only partially succeeded ; 
the nip came on, the poor ship groaned, and every 
plank and timber quivered from stem to stern in this 
trial of strength between her and the ice. “Our fate 
seemed sealed,” says Captain M‘Clure, and he made 
up his mind to let go all hawsers. The order was 
given, and with it the wreck of the “ Investigator ” 
Seemed certain: all the leader hoped for was, to use 
his own words, “that we might have the ship thrown 
up sufficiently to serve as an asylum for the winter: ” 
if she should sink between the two contending bergs, 

destruction of every soul was inevitable. 

But at that very moment when the order to “let go 

hawsers” was given, and even before it could be 


obeyed, a merciful Providence caused the berg which 
most threatened to break up, and the “ Investigator” 
was once more saved; though still so tightly was she 
beset, that there was not room to drop a lead-line 
down round the vessel, and the copper upon her 
bottom was hanging in shreds, or rolled up like brown 
paper. 

This is a fair specimen of the sort of treat- 
ment one is subject to from the amiable eccen- 
tricities of “ the pack.”’ 

They were now upon the extreme north-west 
point of Banks Land; while fixed off here, the 
crew rambled on shore to reconnoitre the coast, 
and made some curious discoveries of ancient 
forests. Fragments of enormous fossil trees were 
found lying over the whole extent of the land, 
from an elevation of 300 feet above the sea to its 
immediate level. 


“T walked,” writes Captain M‘Clure on the 27th 
August, ‘‘ to-day a short distance into the interior : the 
snow that had fallen last night lay unthawed upon the 
high grounds, rendering the prospect most cheerless. 
The hills are very remarkable, many of them peaked, 
and standing isolated from each other by precipitous 
gorges : the summits of these hills are about 300 feet 
high, and nothing can be more wildly fn ges than 
the gorges which lie between them. From the summit 
of these singularly formed hills to their base abundance 
of wood is to be found, and in many places layers of 
trees are visible, some protruding twelve or fourteen feet, 
and so firm that several people may jump on them without 
their breaking : the largest trunk yet found measured one 
Soot seven inches in diameter.” 

Again on September 5th, some miles from the hills 
just alluded to, Captain M‘Clure says : “ J entered a 
ravine some miles inland, and found the north side of it, 
Sor a depth of forty feet from the surface, composed of 
one mass of wood similar to what I had before seen. 
The whole depth of the ravine was about 200 feet. The 
ground around the wood or trees was formed of sand and 
shingle ; some of the wood was ified, the remainder 
very rotten, and wortlhess even for burning.” 


A similar discovery was made in 1853 by one 
of the sledge parties of the “‘ Resolute” while 
crossing Prince Patrick Island. The following 
is from Lieut. Mecham’s journal :— 


“Tuesday, May 31st.—Discovered buried in the east 
bank of the ravine, and protruding about eight feet, a 
tree of considerable size. During the afternoon, I 
found several others of a similar kind: circumference 
of first and second tree seen, three feet; of another, two 
feet ten inches. From the perfect state of the bark, 
and the position of the trees so far from the sea, there 
can be but little doubt that they grew originally in this 
country. I sawed one through: it appeared very close- 
grained, and was so immensely heavy that we could 
carry but little of it away.” 


The “ Investigator,” though close in shore, 
was by no means in a secure position, and Ca 
tain M‘Clure wisely forbore housing down, m 
the fear that some sudden change of weather 
might drift him off to the pack in the offing. On 
the 10th of September that very accident hap- 
pened. Without the slightest warning, the wind 
veered to the southward, the temperature rose, 
and the ice went off the coast in the course of 
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the night, carrying out the poor old “ Investi- 
gator” once more into the midst of a heavy gale, 
and tossing grinding floes of ice, reering up over 
one another, or pivoting on the grounded pieces, 
and bursting with a report like ten thousand ar- 
tillery. With the first gleam of daylight the peril 
of their position beeame apparent to all. They 
were fast in the pack, drifting to the north-east, 
—so far satisfactory—but with a shift of wind the 
k would inevitably set dead on shore, and the 
result of that was evident to every man. Hence 
their great object now was to free themselves 
from the pack —get back tothenarrow lane of open 
water now edging the land, and make the best 
of their way round the coast into some bay, safe 
for winter quarters. After incredible labour, the 
old ship was at length set free by blasting the 
ice with enormous charges of powder ; and after 
a few days’ more trial, suffering, and anxiety, 
she was safely housed in a fine bay on the ex- 
treme north-east point of Banks Land. In token 
of gratitude to God for his extreme goodness to 
them, they called it the Bay of Merey. At this 
point it may not be amiss to remark, by way 
of keeping up the connection between the two 
ships, that the ‘‘ Enterprise ” had not only first 
entered Prince of Wales’ strait, but had disco- 
vered the ‘‘ Investigator’s’’ depdt and cairn, placed 
on Princess Royal Island ; like her they had 
been foiled in getting through to Barrow’s 
straits, and, pursuing an exactly similar course, 
had rounded Banks Land as far as Cape 
Kellett, but, finding the ice too thick for him, 
Captain Collinson again bore up, and eventualiy 
wintered on the eastern side of the entrance to 
the Prince of Wales’ strait. As an instance of 
the uncertainty of meeting in the Polar regions, 
though wintering so near to one another, their 
sledge parties next spring actually crossed each 
other's tracks, yet neither knew of each other's 
position ! 
The history of the “Investigator” from this 
— may be summed up briefly. From Mercy 
ay she never escaped. The winter of '51-52 
passed, and spring and summer came, but brought 
them no release. Captain M‘Clure had visited 
Winter Harbour on Melville Island, but found 
no provisions left for him by Captain Austen. 
The ice remained unmoveable round the bay. 
Ilis position, if not perilous, threatened at last 
to become astraitened. Hope rose high on the 
16th of August, when open water was seen in 
Barrow’s straits ; sails were bent and top-gallant 
yards crossed, and every preparation made for 
the first movement of the pack. Four days 
passed without a sign. The temperature began 
to fall; a slight film of ice was observed cover- 
ing the pools of water. On the 24th the land 
was covered with snow. The field-ice was firm, 
and winter once more shrouded the old ship and 
her anxious crew. There was now no hope of 


escape till the next summer: and the next sum- 
mer might be as brief as the last. It was a 
terrible thought—that they themselves, come to 
save others, might perish in their turn. The 
disappointment upon the minds of the men had a 
serious effect. Those of sanguine temperament 
became irritable and unreasonable—the sick list 
soon filled—seventeen men were down before 
long—fuel and rations were falling short—the crew 
had been on two-thirds for the last twelve months, 
and must soon reduce that allowance still fur- 
ther ; and but for the fortunate average supply 
of some two hundred pounds of venison every 
week, the men must have sunk under their pri- 
vations, or have deserted the ship at this stage, 
from the neglect of the authorities, and particu- 
larly of Captain Austen, in not taking such steps 
in the spring of 1850, as would have led to their 
diseovery and assistance. Neither the Admi- 
ralty nor Captain Austen appear to have con- 
ceived such a notion, that the two ships sent by 
Behring’s Straits should accomplish their object, 
and ever reach Melville Island. Captain Austen 
sent a sledge party to Winter Harbour in 1850, 
not to leave a store of provisions behind, but a 
simple intimation that some provisions and a 
boat would be found two hundred miles farther 
eastward. A consolation in good sooth for starv- 
ing men ! 

But this was only one poiut in that lamen- 
table series of blunders which sacrificed Frank- 
lin, and by the merest luck escaped sacrificing 
M‘Clure as well. When Captain Austen re- 
turned home, after his fruitless search for 
Franklin in Banks Land and Melville Island, 
and his total neglect to explore Peel Sound, 
Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron was fitted out, 
on the advice of the Arctic committee, to re- 
sume the search ; and, had it not been for a Mr. 
Cresswell’s suggestion, no effort would have 
been made to trace the “Investigator” or 
“ Enterprise.” Indeed, it was only on receiving 
an admirable letter from him, pointing out the 
certainty of both ships attempting to reach 
Melville Island, and the probability of their 
being close there, that part of Sir Edward 
Belcher’s squadron, including the Resolute and 
Intrepid, under Captains Kellett and M‘Clintock, 
was ordered to proceed to Winter Harbour 
and lay in a large supply of provisions, &c., for 
the Investigator’s or Enterprise’s crew. 

But, to resume our story of the “Investigator.” 
Upon the return of spring in 1853,every prepara- 
tion was made to despatch half of the crew upon 
their return home, the remaining half to stand 
by the ship with the captain. Two sledge parties 
of fifteen men each were told off—one to take 
the route by Griffiths’ Island to Cape Spen- 
cer, there to recruit with the supply of provisions 
understood to be left by Captain Austen ; and 
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taking a boat, also to be left for them, to en- 
deavour to reach Greenland. We may here, by 
the way, mention, in proof of Captain Austen’s 
mismanagement, that the provisions left to re- 
cruit a probably starving sledge party, consisted 
of “a couple of barrels of salt junk and a bale 
of blankets,” while the boat left for them to em- 
bark in for Greenland was so heavy, that the 
sledge party could never have launched it. The 
other sledge party of Investigators was to re- 
treat upon the depdt formed at Princess Royal 
Island, and thence endeavour to make their 
way to the Coppermine River, ascend it to the 
Hudson’s Bay territories, and home. But a 
better fate was yet in store for them. Sir 
Edward Belcher’s expedition had left England 
in the spring of 1852. In September, Captain 
Kellett with the “Resolute” and “Intrepid ” 
had reached Melville Island, and a sledge party 
visiting Winter Harbour discovered, to their 
great joy, a brief record of his visit last spring, 
which Captain M‘Clure had left upon the top 
of the famous mass of sandstone on whieh 
Parry had, in 1819-20, engraven the names of 
the “Hecla” and “Griper.” The news was 
instantly carried to the “ Resolute,” and pre- 
parations made at once to send the earliest 
assistance to the frozen-in ship. On the 10th 
March, 1853, a sledge y under command 
of Lieut. Bedford Pim left for Banks Land. 
At this time, on board the Investigator the 
last preparations were being made to despatch 
the sledge parties; the men were fed up on 
full allowance ; the poor fellows talked of home, 
looked even happy, and promised to come 
out directly to their shipmates’ assistance, 
The 6th of April came ; Sne man had died the 
day before, and this depressed the crew amaz- 


y- 
We will leave Captain M‘Clure to relate the 
event of the day— 


“While walking near the ship, in conversation with 
the first lieutenant upon the subject of digging a grave 
for the man who died yesterday, and discussing how 
we could cut a grave in the ground whilst it waa so 

ly frozen—a subject naturally sad and depressing, 
—we eeered a figure walking rapidly towards us 
from the rough ice at the entrance of the bay. From 
his pace and gestures we both naturally supposed at 
first that he was some one of our party pursued by a 
bear, but as we approached him doubts arose as to who 
it could be. He was certainly unlike any of our men; 
but recollecting that it was possible some one might 
be trying a new travelling dress, preparatory to the 
of our sledges, and certain that no one else 

Was near, we continued to advance. When within 
about two hundred yards of us, this strange — 
threw up his arms, and made gesticulations resembling 
those used by Esquimaux, besides shouting, at the top 
of his voice, words which, from the wind and intense 
t of the moment, sounded like a wild screech ; 

and this brought us both fairly to a stand-still. The 
came quietly on, and we saw that his face 

was as black as ebony, and really at the moment we 


might be pardoned for wondering whether he was a 
denizen of this or the other world, and had he but 
given us a glimpse of a tail or a cloven hoof, we should 
assuredly have taken to our legs: as it was, we gal- 
lantly stood our ground, and, had the skies fallen upon 
us, we could hardly have been more astonished than 
when the dark-faced stranger called out— 

“T’m Lieutenant Pim, late of the ‘ Herald,’ and now 
in the ‘ Resolute.’ Captain Kellett is in her at Dealy 
Island!” 

“To rush at and seize him by the hand was the first 
impulse, for the heart was too full for the tongue to 
speak, The announcement of relief being close at 
hand, when none was supposed to be even within the 
Arctic circle, was too sudden, unexpected, and joyous 
for our minds to comprehend it at once. The news 
flew with lightning rapidity, the ship was all in com- 
motion; the sick, forgettul of their maladies, leapt 
from their hammocks; the artificers dropped their 
tools, and the lower deck was cleared of tte for 
they all rushed for the hatchway to be assured that a 
stranger was actually amongst them, and that his tale 
was true. Despondency fied the ship, and Lieut. Pim 
received a welcome—pure, hearty, and grateful—that 
he will assuredly remember and cherish to the end of 
his days.” 


This may be said to conclude the narrative 
of the Investigator’s North Sea voyage. Soon 
after this a medical survey was held on the 
crew by order of Captain Kellett, and only 
four men were found fairly healthy and free 
from scurvy, the rest were either grievously 
diseased or suffering from incipient madness, 
Under these circumstances it became imperative 
to desert the ship. The boats and provisions 
were landed high up in the bay, the ship made 
well secured, and the whole crew then turned 
their backs upon their old friend, which had 
carried them so bravely and so well through 
every peril, The few remaining adventures of 
the “ Investigator’s. crew” are fresh in the publie 
mind. The squadron under Captain Kellett 
started from Dealy Island on the 18th August, 
’63, but, caught by the pack in Byam Martin 
Channel, they drifted away to eastward, and 
the worn-out Investigators were compelled to 
pass another winter in the ice. 

The ultimate abandonment of the “ Resolute” 
and “ Intrepid,” “ Pioneer” and “ Assistance,” 
and by that step the cruel desertion of Captain 
Collinson in the “ Enterprise,” by order of Sir 
Edward Belcher, forms an era in Arctic Dis- 
covery which we are glad to see Captain QOs- 
born promises to treat in a subsequent work, 
Never, we believe, in the history of the navy 
was there such a case of unnecessary desertion 
of a sound squadron of ships, and under cir- 
cumstances of no peculiar peril. Sir Edward 
Belcher at the North Pole was, from all ae- 
counts, one of Sydney Smith’s angular men in 
a round hole. The history of that unlucky 
expedition is still so much shrouded in mystery, 
that we shall rejoice to see a little light thrown 
upon the matter by Captain Osborn. But, to 
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return to the “ Investigators.” After long delays, 
they at length reached Old England in Sep- 
tember 1854; £10,000 was awarded to the 
crew for discovering a North-west passage. 
The officers were all promoted, the gallant cap- 
tain received the honour of knighthood. and 
this closes the romantic history of the voyage 
of the Investigator. There is only one fault in 
the book, and that attaches itself to the editor. 
He has written the narrative. Now, although 
we are quite willing to recognise his abilities, we 
would rather have had Captain M‘Ciure’s own 
words ; however, the book is a valuable addition 
to Arctic literature, and all who read it will 
admit that England has good reason to be proud 
of her seamen. It is a remarkable record of 
daring enterprise, heroic courage, persevering 
toil, and patient endurance under sufferings and 
in perils which make one “ quake with chilling 
fear.” 

It would hardly be consistent to conclude the 
review of an Arctic book without some notice 
of the object of late Arctic expeditions. At 
the present moment there is a strong feeling 
gaining ground, in spite of the Times, that 
another and a final expedition should proceed 
to search for Sir John Franklin’s party, or at 
least for such records or remains of them as 
shall set the question of their life, or loss, for 
ever at rest. A simple statement of the case 
will perhaps be best fitted to bring the leading 
points clearly before the minds of our readers ; 
for the question of a final expedition is not 
one for scientific discussion, but simply for com- 
mon sense consideration. It is perfectly true 
that during the last eight years several expe- 
ditions have been sent after Sir John Franklin ; 
but because those expeditions in their close 
search, north, east, and west, found no traces 
of Sir John Franklin, is it right to assume that 
no traces are to be found? Does not the fact 
of these several expeditions failing to find traces 
of the missing party, indicate pretty clearly 
that the lost expedition never passed over the 
same ground ? 

The several expeditions since 48 have ran- 
sacked every hole and corner of the northern 
regions, and have found nothing. But they 
have never penetrated to the southern regions, 
never searched King William Land, never 
entered Melville Sound. Dr. Rae, who advanced 
in 1854 towards Peel Sound from the American 
coast, discovers traces of a party of forty men, 
who in 1850 (the very year when Captain 
Austen, in order to get home, gave up the search 
down Melville Sound) were seen by the Esqui- 
maux coming southward from King William 
Zand. It does not much matter how much of 
the Esquimaux tale told to Dr. Rae was true or 
not; but, by the purchase of the several articles 
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he sent to England, he confirmed the fact that a 
party of men from the “ Erebus” and “ Terror” 
reached the American coast somewhere about 
the great Fish river ; and the further traces and 
different articles discovered by Mr. Anderson 
in 1855, prove also that a party from both ships 
reached the great Fish river and commenced the 
ascent. Beyond this nothing is known. 

The Esquimaux say that this party perished 
te a man; possibly so, but where are their 
bones? Bones do not perish in the Arctic 
regions. Moreover, the party only consisted of 
forty men, whereas Franklin’s crew consisted of 
one hundred and thirty-eight. What then has 
become of the remaining ninety-eight? Have 
they all perished, or is it not within the bounds 
of human probability that some are yet living 
with the Esquimaux? Life is easily support- 
able among the tribes, and they estimate mecha- 
nical and surgical skill so highly, as to induce 
them to take every care of any Europeans who 
fall into their power. 

Again, a leading point in the question— 
What were Sir John Franklin’s orders, and 
what was his own opinion as to the best route 
to take in order to make a North-west 
passage? Sir John Franklin’s orders were, 
and we quote them literally, “to proceed 
without loss of time to Cape Walker,” and 
from thence, 

“To use every effort to penetrate to the Southward 
and Westward, in a course as direct towards Behring’s 


Straits as the position and extent of the ice, or the 
existence of land, at present unknown, may admit.” 


Appended to these definite instructions was 
the following remark of the Lords of the 
Admiralty :— 

“We direct you to this particular part of the Polar 
Sea, as affording the best prospect of accomplishing the 
passage to the Pacific.” 

To the “ Southward and Westward ” of Cape 
Walker, it is as clear as the sun in heaven, is 
down Melville Sound, and if ever the man 
lived who without fail would act up to his 
instructions, Franklin was he ; and he had the 
additional incentive of strong personal predi- 
lections in favour of the route, to attempt the 
passage by Melville Sound. And yet, because 
where we have searched we have found nothing, 
we are to be told that we shall find no more 
if we search the spot the expedition was 
specially directed to, and to which the only 
traces of the missing expedition ever found 
distinctly point! It would be discreditable to 
us as a seafaring nation, and a disgrace to our 
pluck and perseverance, to relinquish the 
search at this moment. Every fact supports 
the assumption that the ships were frozen 
in down Melville Sound. Rae and Anderson’s 
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discoveries strongly support this view; for 
the party seen by the Esquimaux were so 
debilitated, that at all events they could not 
have come from far. A fifteen days’ journey of 
ten miles a day is supposed to have been the 
utmost they could have achieved. This would 
place the Erebus and Terror somewhere in the 
limits of the unsearched area about King 
William Land. The absence of all cairns on 
either coast of Prince of Wales Land, would 
show that Franklin was not detained on first 


arriving off Cape Walker, but that he ranstraight 


down Melville Sound, and there possibly caught, 
like M‘Clure in the Investigator, off Banks Land, 
was forced into and frozen up some bay on 
King William Land. From that he has never 


escaped, and there in all human probability 
the ships at least, if not some of the crew, 
are to this day. That an expedition at 
this moment would for ever set the whole 
question at rest, there can be no doubt. We 
have reduced the area of search to one single 
circumscribed spot. Our experience of Arctic 
travelling is widely increased. Vast quantities 
of provisions are stored on all points of the 
Arctic coasts. We should have every thing in 
our favour; and if, after a careful search of 
King William Land, and the mouth of 
the Fish River, we failed to discover any 
remains of Franklin or his crew, the effort 
may fairly be considered final, and then indeed 
the search may be for ever relinquished. 





A Narrative of the Defence of Kars on the 29th September, 1855. By Grorce Kmery, late Hun- 
garian General, now Lisut.-Gey. Ismam Pacua, in the Service of H. M. the Sultan. 


Ridgway. 


Genera Kmery’s pamphlet, although origi- 
nally intended as an assertion of claims 
hitherto somewhat underrated, gives us the 
means of looking at the crowning achievement 
of our favourite episode in the war from a 
foreign point of view. 

General Kmety had remained silent so long as 
Sir F. Williams confined himself to silence ; but 
when public speeches before English audiences 
Wamned his reputation with “faint praise,” this 
course was no longer consistent with what he 
owed to his name. “He had regarded Sir F. 
Williams’s despatches as the reports of a British 
commissioner concerning his own services and 
those of British officers.” He now learnt from the 
gallant general’s own lips, that they were to be 
taken as those of the “commander-in-chief of 
the army of Kars. Under these circumstances,” 
he says in his letter to Sir F. Williams, “I 
can no longer keep silence without losing my 
self-respect ; and [ find myself, though most 
unwillingly, constrained to call upon you, with 
all due deference, to complete the statements 
of facts which have appeared, and more espe- 
cially those concerning the battle of the 29th 
September 1855, in which the part taken by 
me will no doubt appear to you, as it does to 
me, imperfectly reported.” Sir F. Williams has 
allowed the hour to pass, when a frank reply 
to this appeal could not but have been favour- 
able to his reputation ; and General’s Kmety’s 

Narrative,” which can scarcely have a similar 
result, is the consequence. It bears on the face 
of it all the marks of an honest relation of 
things “quorum parts magia Suit.” ’ His pre- 


sence is felt rather than heard ; you are told the 
reason of each movement, you are called on to 
mark the gallant bearing of the combatants ; 
but “the modest and chivalrous Kmety,” * even 
while he is calling upon others to do him jus- 
tice, is not over-careful to do justice to himself. 
His freedom from egotism is not perhaps his 
weakest plea. To understand the argument 
implied (forthe “Narrative,” is strictly true to its 
title), a slight sketch of the action and its 
locality are sufficient, although the simple and 
vigorous minuteness of the story, and the 
numerous instances of personal gallantry re- 
corded, make it scarcely less interesting to the 
general reader than to the military student. 
The lines of Kars are unequally divided by 
the river Kartschai ; on its right bank are the 
headquarters, the town and citadel, the Kara- 
dagh, Arab, and Kanli tabias, and the post of 
the reserves. It was on this side that General 
Williams remained throughout the action.t 
On the left bank lie about two-thirds of the 
lines, and on this side every Russian and Turk 
slain on that day fell; and every soldier and 
gun in those works were under the command 
of General Kmety, who received no single order 
throughout the battle. The ground enclosed 
by this portion of the lines is divided into two 
plateaux, the Tachmas and that crowned by the 
English tabias. The latter, with the exception 
of Fort Lake, where Colonel Lake was in com- 


* Col. Caddell, Times, September, 1. He there speaks 
of General Kmety’s victory of the 29th September, 
which proves at, least what is thought in Turkey. 

+ Sandwith. 
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mand, fell into the enemy’s hands, and that 
officer found ample opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself in their recapture by a bayonet 
charge led by himself in person. 

Kor this portion of the engagement Colonel 
Lake’s letters are of course the best authority ; 
his account, however, only clashes with the 
“ Narrative,” where he takes too low an esti- 
mate of his own services. General Kmety does 
full justice to his skill as the engineer of those 
works which he had himself the satisfaction to 
watch, as each after each played the precise 

he assigned it in the defence, and to his 
well-timed and deadly fire upon the retreating 
masses. 

The heights to the left of Fort Lake, known 
as Tachmas, were the scene of General Kmety’s 
exertions, and of “ the principal assault ;”* and 
here “the bulk of the Turkish forces were 
posted.”+ The fortifications form a rude quad- 
rant, and resemble a breakwater, or rather reef, 
-lying on the edge of the plateau, and within it 
Jay the Turkish camp. They run from the 
heights of Shirshani Tepessi on the right, to 
Tachmas tabia on the left ; not in a connected 
line, but as a chain of forts mutually covering 
one another. Rennison’s lines were on the ex- 
treme right, resting their flank upon the Shir- 
shani Tepessi. These are at once the key and 
the weakest point of the position ; and hither 
accordingly General Kmety betook himself, 
immediately on receiving the report of the 
Russian advance. By a judicious departure 
from ordinary tactics in bringing up his reserves 
to meet their first onslaught, General Kmety, 
‘once and for all, hopelessly crushed the attack 
in this quarter ; but the Russians had advanced 
through a fearful cross-fire, undeterred by the 
fall of their officers, “who had placed them- 
selves in numbers at the head of the storming 
column,” to within ten yards of the work, and 
some gallant stragglers had even leapt through 
the embrasures, before they began to retire 
slowly down the hill, pelted and upbraided by 
the victorious Moslems. 

Meanwhile the same wave had burst upon 
the whole lines to his left, overwhelming the 
Yarim Ai lunette, and the flanking breastworks 
and rifle-pits attached to the Tachmas redoubt, 
where Hussein Pasha, the Circassian, and his 
two weak battalions, still held their own against 
15,000 men, “on all sides within pistol-shot.” 
Yuksek tabia would have also fallen, had not 
Teesdale, returning from his rounds, thrown 
himself into it at the last moment. But the 
tide had already turned, when Kmety drove 
back the enemy from Rennison’s lines. He 
soon collected a few riflemen, whom he had to 
supply from the pouches of the dead Russians, 

* Lake. Kars, &c., p. 206, t Ibid. P. 208. 
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and in person stormed, first Yarim Ai and 
then the breastwork. This relieved Hussein 
Pasha’s right, and established the communica- 
tion of the whole chain of works ; so that the 
whole ridge, so to speak, was now above water, 
although the Russians, who had burst through 
and round it, still remained in the camp, which 
it defended. Their final discomfiture was now, 
however, a question of time, and was greatly 
accelerated by Colonel Lake's heavy artillery. 
About seven hours and a half after the first gun 
was fired, every Russian within the lines was a 
corpse or a prisoner. 

Our brief abstract may fail to shew General 
Kmety’s part in the engagement; but the 
figures, on which all authorities are agreed, are 
an unmistakeable argument. Of 7500 Russians 
buried by the garrison, 7000 lay upon the 
Tachmas. 

The short notices of the battle which are 
given by Dr. Sandwith, Colonel Lake, and 
Captain Thomson, are in full accordance with 
the fuller details of General Kmety. Captain 
Thomson, in the most enthusiastic language, 
gives the credit of the affair to “my dear old 
Kmety.”{ We regret that no account from 
Colonel Teesdale has yet appeared. He is the 
only British officer actively engaged in the main 
action ; and, as an impartial witness, his testi- 
mony would have been, and still is, of the 
utmost value. Sir F. Williams, although his 
duty had not allowed him to appear on the 
scene of General Kmety’s exploits, and although 
he makes mention of him neither in his private 
letters, nor until the third public despatch, 
which he wrote after the battle, and there and 
in his public speeches only “lumps” his 
achievements with those of his own subordi- 
nates, could scarcely have been ignorant of his 
services. Immediately after the battle, he had 
publicly thanked him “in the name of the 
Queen of England,” and he had himself placed 
General Kmety in this important command. 

One consideration cannot but force itself on 
every one who has weighed this evidence. If 
the English accounts have represented General 
Kmety’s other services on the same scale as his 
achievements of the 29th September, more than 
the history of that day must be re-written. 

We impute no unfairness to those letters and 
journals, which have made us know and exult 
in the English defenders of Kars like our own 
private friends. In writing what was never 
intended to go beyond a home circle, they natu- 
rally dwelt on what concerned them, and the 
Englishmen about them, but the public speeches 
and writings of the officer who has spoken of 
himseli’ as Commander-in-chief of the garrison, 
and proiesses to consider it no less than “a 

} Kays and our Captivity, 118, 122, 123. 
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sacred duty” to uphold the honour of the army of 
Kars, are to be judged by a different standard. 

We regret that we can spare but little space 
for the exploits of the Turkish officers whom 
General Kmety commemorates. They give 
us good reason to hope, that Turks may still 
be found worthy to officer their own brave 
and hardy levies ; the “splendid raw materials 
sacrificed for want of officers,’ of which we 
have heard so much. “ Kerim Pasha, the 
reiss or lieutenant of the commander-in-chief, 
accompanied by one aide-de-camp, one servant, 
and four Kurds, fought his way into the Tach- 
mas redoubt,” then surrounded by 15,000 Rus- 
sians—“ and in its defence, from that moment, 
he took a most glorious part, no less by the 
orders which he gave than by his gallant bear- 
ing; he sat conspicuous on horseback, calmly 
and constantly smoking his chibouque, in the 
midst of a hail-storm of shot, after two horses 
had successively fallen beneath him.” Halil 
Bey and Hussein Pasha, the Circassian, were 
not less conspicuous in personal daring; and 
some dozen other officers are mentioned, who 
are less famous than Tryon, Inkermann Jones, 
and Redan Massey, “carent quia vate sacro,” 
because the Journal de Constantinople has no 
special correspondent. 

General Kmety abstains from much criticism. 
He censures the Russian attack as an attempt 
“to take a wide-awake bull by the horns.” 
General Williams he charges with allowing the 
Turkish army, flushed with victory, to be inac- 
tive while the Russians lay cowed and dispirited, 
and split up into detachments within easy 
reach, but incapable of mutual support. He 
complains also that the supports sent up from 
headquarters were wasted by arriving “drop 
by drop,” while the Russians poured upon him 
“in floods.” It may be inferred, too, that he 
would have joined the other Turkish generals 
and their government in advocating the aban- 
donment of Kars, from the slighting manner in 
which he speaks of its capabilities of defence. 

Although, until the vindication of his strategy, 
which Sir F. Williams has announced, appears, 
we shall suspend all discussion on this point ; 
we will venture to give our readers some of the 
arguments, more frequently current abroad than 
in England, to which we believe the forthcoming 
work is intended as a reply. 

Kars, it is urged, possessed no strategical 
value until it shut up the whole army of Asia, 
and a park of artillery only conveyed to the 


elevated plateau of Armenia with immense cost 
and toil. Even that force was inadequate to 
its defence, and its supplies weré so deficient 
that nothing short of the wonderful energy of 
Sir F. Williams could have maintained it long 
enough toembarrass the advance upon Erzerdum. 
It lies only thirty-six miles from Gumri, where 
the Russians had been accumulating for years 
all the materials of war. 

General Williams also had been fairly warned 
to expect no succour from Europe, and he must 
have known that the 5000 or 6000 men he 
left outside, were unable to maintain commu- 
nications in the face of 20,000 infantry and 
30,000 cavalry. He should have blown up 
Kars and laid waste the country around it, 
retiring on the Karadagh range, which lies be- 
fore Erzeroum. These mountains are difficult 
in summer, and rendered by snow and the fre- 
quent ¢épésor storms all but impassable in 
winter. Here every guide acquainted with the 
intricate roads was a Mussulman, every torrent 
and turn a Tyrolese fortress, and every storm 
an ally. Add to this, the Russian artillery 
and cavalry, the latter their strongest arm, 
would have been completely paralysed by the 
nature of the country. These remarks are of 
course no more than an exparfe statement ; 
but, as coming from persons well acquainted 
with the Turkish army and the character of 
the country, they deserve attention. 

On the whole, the “ Narrative” confirms the 
impression of Sir F. Williams’s character which 
we received from his treatment of Omer Pasha. 
We fear that he is unwilling to tolerate a repu- 
tation, “aut simile aut secundum.” And, as he 
has been put forward as the future general of 
England, his countrymen will do well to con- 
sider how far this temper will allay the tra- 
ditional jealousy between admirals and generals, 
should it fall to his lot, as it usually has fallen 
to the lot of English generals, to co-operate with 
sea forces. His employment in the East is out 
of the question after his public quarrel with 
Lord Stratford, Omer Pasha, and General 
Kméty, two of whom, at least, are among the 
avowed necessities of Turkey. 

In conclusion, General Kmety may rest 
assured that due mention will never hereafter 
fail to be made of the gallant exile, “ whose 
only wish,” to use Captain Thomson’s words, 
“was to do something for Turkey, which had 
saved him,” whenever the Tale of Kars has to 
be told to Englis':men. 
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Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Sprer. Smith & Elder. 


Tue history of the Literature and Religion of 
Ancient India, is a subject of increasing interest 
to the learned men of Western Europe. The 
study of Sanscrit, since the days of Sir William 
Jones, has been prosecuted with considerable 
research and activity ; and although the philo- 
sophy of the ancient Hindus has scarcely been 
reached, and remains a very fund of research 
for particular and scientific investigation, yet 
the works of Wilson, Colebrooke, Max Maller, 
Lassen, Burnouf, St. Hilaire, Thompson, Morier, 
and others, testify to the intention of the 
scholars and philosophers of Europe, to acquire 
a complete and scientific acquaintance with the 
prolific literature and philosophy of a nation, 
claiming for itself a profound antiquity, inspired 
writers, and direct Divine origin. 

The study of Sanscrit was at first pursued 
with enthusiasm. “In thirty years,” says 
Adelung, in his sketch of Sanscrit litera- 
ture, “were 700 works published upon this 
new subject!” The history of literary inves- 
tigation scarcely offers a similar parallel. 
Chronicles, law-books, and sacred poems, were 
discovered and explored ; and curiosity, stimu- 
lated by the apparent profound antiquity of 
these records, started theories, which represented 
Sanscrit as the one primeval language, the root 
of all other tongues, and the sacred poems of 
the Hindus; as the original source from whence 
Moses drew his narrative, and the sublime mora- 
lity of the New Testament was borrowed. As the 
study of Sanscrit was persevered in, new light, 
however, broke upon the students, dates were 
proved to be fictitious, and facts to be enveloped 
in fable, till at length by accurate research, mo- 
dern discoverers have been enabled to determine 
the true position of Sanscrit in ethnological 
history. It is now ascertained, from its 
affinity both in the roots and in the forms of 
inflection with Greek, Latin, and other Indo- 
Germanic tongues, that Sanscrit was the origi- 
nal language of the primeval Arian race of 
Central Asia—itself a branch of the great Indo- 
Germanic stock ; that from this nursery of 
population, successive emigrations to the west 
took place, each developing from the Sanscrit 
germ its own peculiar form of language ; while 
from the same Arian home, emigrated the Hin- 
dus to the east. 

In support of this important decision is the 
curious fact, that in the central and southern 
regions of India, never completely overrun 
by the Arian immigration, aboriginal tribes, such 
as the Tudas, the Bheels, the Khoolies and 
Gonds, and others, exist at this moment, speak- 


ing a mixed aboriginal dialect not derive] from 
Sanscrit, and to this day retaining much of 
their aboriginal habits—preferring the semi- 
savage life of their hills and forest fastnesses, 
to civilisation and loss of freedom. It would 
seem to follow that these are the primitive in- 
habitants of India. The languages of these 
tribes are now classed together collectively 
under the head of the Tamul languages, and the 
origin of the tribes themselves is attributed to 
the ancient Scythians. 

Such is the result of the study of Sanscrit, 
The accurate examination of this language, so 
worthy of attention from the antiquity of its 
origin, the perfection of its structure, and the 
precision and copiousness of its expression, 
has proved of the highest interest, and has 
thrown an entirely new light upon the religious 
and metaphysical systems, and upon the rich 
and varied literature of the ancient Hindu 
world. 

For nearly 3000 years has the Hindu mind, 
though failing in masculine strength, yet gifted 
with extraordinary sensibility and acute per- 
ceptive powers, aspired after an ideal and spiri- 
tual perfection—a happy and imperturbable 
apathy by devout contemplation, and profound 
metaphysical speculation. 

The study of their literature, also, exhibits 
to us, in a remarkable degree, the influence 
of natural religion upon the human mind ; 
and the two religions of India, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, present this curious phenomeron— 
that Brahmanism claims for the Vedas the an- 
tiquity of Divine origin, and professes to found 
its system upon these written records; while in 
B iddhism we have a remarkable parallel to the 
advent of our Saviour, in the fact, that Buddha 
was a great reformer, claiming supernatural pow- 
ers, and in the face of the ancient and powerful 
Brahman hierarchy, and, in spite of persecution, 
establishing for centuries a new faith of a higher 
and purer standard. 

The cultivation and development of the 
arts and sciences, was also highly encouraged 
by the ancient Hindus ; and at that period of 
history when our ancestors fed upon acorns, and 
painted their bodies, the Hindus could not only 
boast of a rich and varied literature, and ab- 
struse philosophical and metaphysical systems, 
but they were far advanced in agriculture, art, 
commerce, and manufactures. ‘The rotation-of- 


crop system was practised by the ancient na- 
tive farmers ; their steel manufactures, and their 
muslins are unrivalled in the present day ; while 
the ruins of noble cities and magnificent public 
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works, attest the high pitch at which art and 
science had arrived. 

To place these points before the reader, and, 
in a popular treatise, to give the results of the 
modern study of Sanscrit in a concise and read- 
able form, is the object of the authoress of “ Life 
in Ancient India.” To her work Mrs, Spier 
brings a thorough knowledge of her subject, and 
an admirably lucid arrangement of her ma- 
terials, Opening with a brief description of 
modern India, she classifies her subject accord- 
ing to the three distinctive periods of Hindu 
history—the Vedic and Brahman age, the 
Buddhist reform, and the return to modern 
Brahmanism. 

The Vepas, or Sacred Poems, are the oldest 
records of the Hindus. There are four Vedas— 
the Rig Veda, the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda, 
and the Atharva Veda—each consisting of a 
series of hymns and religious precepts. Of 
the four Vedas, the Rig Veda, attributed to 
1200 B.c., is incontestably the most ancient, 
as it contains the hymns and the brahmanas, 
or precepts, in the most complete and original 
form, while the Sima Veda merely gives ex- 
tracts of these hymns arranged for worship ; and 
the Yajur and Atharva Vedas consist mainly 
of compilations from the Rig Veda. Perfect 
copies of these Vedas have at length been ob- 
tained from the Pundits, and though the trans- 
lations are not yet completed—the third, and 
incomparably the finest book of the Rig 
Veda having to appear—an examination of 
them, so far as they go, sufficiently evidences 
their general character and purport, and leads us 
to conclusions of importance. One great proof 
of the antiquity of the Rig Veda is, that the 
earlier hymns contain allusions to and descrip- 
tions of customs peculiar to the ancient Sey- 
thians ; such, for instance, are the hymns in 
honour of the Horse Sacrifice, called Aswamed- 
ha. The horse is a mystical horse, “sprung 
from the gods,” and “fabricated from the sun.” 
The Scythians and Massagetce are known to 
have offered horses to the sun, The descrip- 
tion also of the offering of soma-juice—the 
soma plant only growing in the poor svil of the 
mountainous districts in the West of India, in 
the deserts to the north of Delhi, and in the 
Bolan pass—and the various allusions to the 
chariots and horsemen of war, and to the black 
races they constantly encounter, all tend to in- 
dicate, notwithstanding the difficulty of inter- 
preting the original sense of many passages— 
the period of the composition of these ancient 
hymns, and as Professor Muller remarks in his 

Hymns, “ without insisting on the fact 
that even chronologically the Veda is the first 
book of the Arian nations, we have in it at all 
events a period in the intelleotual life of man 


to which there is no parallel in any other part 
of the world.” The religion of the Vedic period 
was simply worship of the powers of nature. 
Indra was the god of clouds and storms. Vritra, 
the evil spirit who withheld the periodical rains, 
and contested with Indra the dominion of the 
Heavens. The defeat of the demon by Indra 
at the critical period of famine or plenty, is 
loudly celebrated in the hymns. When the 
first thunder-storm, preceded by a rushing whirl- 
wind, bursts upon the banks of rain clouds and 
forces them to let loose their impetuous showers : 
“This,” says the Veda, “is Indra who comes, 
loud shouting in his car, and hurls his thunder- 
bolt at the demon Vritra— 

He strikes off the head of the earth-shaking Vritra 
with his rain-causing hundred-spiked Vagra (thunder- 
bolt.) His might has been gloriously displayed, and 
Indra rolls up and spreads out both heaven and earth 
as men do a skin carpet. 


Each function of nature has its prescribed 
duty. 

Day and Night, the Winds, Fire, Light, and 
the Sun, each were represented and worshipped. 
Among them also appeared, Vishnu and Siva, 
though in subordinate positions, the twomembers 
who, with Brahmé at a future period form the 
triad which usurped the worship of the Vedic 
gods. And here let us remark that the develop- 
ment of polytheism, such as we see here, sug- 
gests a subject for investigation. How far does 
a resemblance exist between this worship of the 
functions of nature centuries before Christianity 
existed, and the superstitious adorations of 
saints and relics in the Romish ritual, that 
curious compound of Paganism and true faith? 
The subject would seem capable of comprehen- 
sive inquiry; for the principle imbuing the 
Romish ceremonies certainly bears some analegy 
to that which originated nature-worship. The 
social system at this period was marked with 
the primitive patriarchical simplicity peculiar 
to nomad races. Svciety was unrestrained by 
divisions of caste. Women were free, and 
treated with respect and affection ; and though 
a priesthood, including the Brahmans, existed, 
they were subordinate to the patriarch of the 
tribe. But gradually the Brahmans, by with- 
drawing from the world and giving themselves 
up to a severe and devout contemplation of the 
mysteries of life and death, justly obtained a 
character for superior sanctity, which enabled 
them some six centuries later, or about 400 B. c., 
by monopolising learning and religion, to attain 
supreme power in the state. A complete revo- 
lution was effected in Hindu society. The 
Brahmans strove to raise Religion from the 
mere praise of nature to the worship of the 
Eternal; and the religious ideas and emotions in- 
spiring the earlier hymns of the Brahmanical 
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era, are curious and interesting, as showing how 
much and how little man’s unassisted reason 
can approach towards God. It was but a frag- 
ment, an element of the sublime truth, a mere 
grain of that purer morality scattered broadcast 
upon the earth, developed only in the inspired 
Hebrew Scriptures. The Brahmans taught 
that mere worldly views and practices in life 
could procure nothing beyond worldly advan- 
but that man might reach the Eternal 
by casting the whole force of his thoughts upon 
Brahmé—that Power never mute when man 
prays, never absent when he fears and trembles, 
who inspires his prayers yet hears them, who 
lives in him and around him, and supports the 
whole created world, the Supreme, the Universal 
Spirit, the Ereanat Ove. 
“ Who knows,” are the words of one of their 
hymns at this period— 
“Who knows, who on earth has told whence this 


various creation sprang? The gods are subsequent 
to its popper Who then knows whence it has 
arisen 

“ He who in the highest Heavens is the overseer of 
it—He knows, or perhaps even He knows not!” 


Out of these speculations sprang not immor- 
tality, but transmigration, The Brahman be- 
lieved—not that man shall live again, but that 
man shared in a soul whieh cannot die. The 
monopoly of religionand power was sgon followed 
by the introduction of new doctrines, and new 
laws, tending to develop the new system. The 
great code of Manu—whereby women were de- 
prived of their rights, caste was instituted, and 
society classified under four heads, the sacerdotal, 
the military, the commercial and the servile— 
was promulgated. Thesacerdotal or Brahmanical 
supremacy was declared coeval with creation, 
and to the Brahmans was given the entire edu- 
cation of the other three castes, while exclusive 
and peculiar privileges and reservations, in the 
way of obtaining a happy transmigration or 
emancipation, were made in their favour. But 
the Brahman was by no means unrestricted in 
his mode of life. Though permitted to marry, 
and provided for out of the public funds, he was 
forbidden gambling, singing or dancing ; was 
strictly warned against accepting presents, as by 
taking many gifts his “divine light” faded; and 
was enjoined under all circumstances to be dis- 
tinguished for learning and virtue. The duties 
of life too were also clearly laid down : during 
middle life he was to deliver sacred instruction, 
administer justice, and give political counsel, 
with his hair and beard properly trimmed, his 
ions subdued, his mantle white, anda pair of 
ht gold earrings in his ears. But when middle 
life was passed, and he had paid off all his debts, 
he was to retire to solitude and to meditation 
ou the divine nature of the soul. 


“ The language of the code upon this subject,” 
says Mrs. Spiers, “is so beautiful and expressive, 
that the quotation ofa few verses from the com- 
mencement of the sixth chapter is irresistible.” 


** Having thus remained in the order of a housekeeper, 
as a law ordains, let the twice-born man, who had be. 
fore completed his studentship, dwell in a forest, his 
faith being firm and his organs wholly subdued. 

‘When the father of a family perceives his muscles 
becoming flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees the child 
of his child, let him then seek refuge in a forest. 

“Abandoning all food eaten in towns and all his house- 
hold utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, 
committing the care of his wife to her sons, or accom- 
panied by her. 

** Let him take up his consecrated fire, and all his 
domestic implements for making oblations to it, and, 
departing from the town to the forest, let him dwell in 
it, with complete power over his organs. 

“With many sorts of pure food, such as a sages 
used to eat, with green herbs, roots and fruits, let him 
perform the five great sacraments. 

“Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture 
of bark ; let him bathe evening and morning; let him 
suffer the hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails to 
grow continually. 

“* From such food as himself may eat, let him to the 
utmost of his power make offerings and give alms, and 
with presents of water, roots and fruit, let him honour 
those who visit his hermitage. 

“ Let him be constantly engaged in reading the Veda, 
patient of all extremities, universally benevolent, with 
a mind intent on the supreme being, a perpetual giver, 
but not receiver of gifts, with tender affection for all 
animated bodies. 

‘* Let him, as a law directs, make oblations on the 
hearth, with three sacred fires, not omitting in due 
time the ceremonies to be performed at the conjunction 
and opposition of the moon.” 

And here commenced a life of asceticism and 
self-denial painful to contemplate. He was re- 
stricted to the simplest food, and, like the miser’s 
horse, brought down to his one straw a day, in 
order to subdue the bodily frame, and enable the 
spirit to escape from time and mingle with eter- 
nity. Ingenious penances full of self-torture 
were to be inflicted. He was to slide backwards 
and forwards on the ground—to stand a whole 
day on tiptoe—to sit in the hot season in front 
of five fires, and in the cold weather to expose 
himself naked to the rains ; so that, by enduring 
harsh and harsher mortifications, he might dry 
up his hodily frame, and enter upon the closing 
period of a Brahman’s life, when— 

Having reposited his holy fires, as the law directs, 
in his mind, let him live without external fire, without 
a mansion, wholly silent, feeding upon roots and fruits. 

Even of this primitive food he is only to eat 
once a day, and not to rejoice when dinner-time 
comes. This seclusion from the world, this sys- 
tem of self-denial and penance, singularly shadows 
forth the monastic system of a late but equally 
superstitiousage. With the Brahman, however, 
indifference was the point to be gained—an 
imperturbable apathy, wishing neither for life 
nor death, but waiting patiently his appointed 
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time, when his spirit should leave “that mansion 
with bones for its rafters and beams”—a mansion 
“infested by age and sorrow, and incapable of 
standing long.” —“ Let the vital soul,” observes 
the Code, “ cheerfully quit such a mansion! As 
a tree leaves the bank of a river, or as a bud 
leaves the branch of a tree . . . thus is he who 
leaves his body, delivered from the ravening 
shark of the world.”—There is much that is 
beautiful and pathetic, nay, even sublime, in this 
view of old age and death. It exhibits to us 
the profoundly religious character of the people, 
aud should induce us to admit the elements of 
good existing in Brahmanism, and endue us with 
amore favourable notion of Hinduism as a whole, 
than is usual among Christian writers or zealous 
missionaries. 

Turning from religion to poetry, this age is 
celebrated by the two great Epic Poems, the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, 


No certain date can be assigned to the Epic Poems 
bat, from their length and mode of structure, they may 
well be supposed to stretch across many centuries. The 
legends and facts upon which they are founded, belong 
to the earliest periods disclosed by Sanskrit literature ; 
but these are given with a colouring from the arts, 
customs, and mythologies prevailing one or two cen- 
turies before our era. We may therefore consider the 
Epics as affording sure types of the earliest national 
character, but not of the earliest national customs of 
ancient Brahmanical India. The reputed author of the 
Ramayana Valmiki, its style and language, are those of 
an early heroic age, and there are signs of its having 
been popular in India at least three centuries B.c. Re- 
cognition of the beauty of natural seenery, and readiness 
to attribute earthly plantineen to Divine influence, are 
amongst the charms of this beautiful poem ; it gives 
free expression to the thoughts of all hearts, and adds 
superstitions peculiar to itself, and much probably that is 
wrong in every way; but genuine love for nature, and 
genuine humane affection is not suppressed, and never is 
counterfeit affection substituted for hearty human emo- 
tion. The original subject of the poem is sometimes 
considered as mythological and sometimes as heroic ; 
but the mythological portions stand apart, and have 
the air of an after-thought, intended to give a religious 
and philosophical tone to what was at first a tale re- 

at festivals, in praise of the ancestors of kings. 


The Mahabharata, the second great Sanskrit 
Bpic, refers toso many periods that itisdesignated 
acycle of poems. The wars of two rival fami- 
lies, the Pandus and Kurus, constitute the main 
subject. We can only mention that an able 
malysis of both poems is given by Mrs. Spiers 
from the text of Professor Wilson, Upon the 
distinctive characters of the two poems, Mrs. 
Spiers remarks— 

In comparing the Mahabharata with the earlier 
epic, the Ramayana, we find the same freedom of cha- 
Tacter and expression ; courage, generosity, and devoted 
affection are appreciated, faults and vices meet their 
natural consequences, and we are not disgusted by 
seeing characters screwed up or pressed down, .accord- 
2” some artificial standard. After a fashion ex- 

ted by certain later Indian literature, the general 
Cwstoms prevailing in either poem are also similar. 


Brahmans instruct princes in the arts of war as well 
as peace, youthful heroes win their brides by feats of 
strength, and injuries or affronts to holy men are pun- 
ished by death or loss of kingdom; but a difference is 
also noticeable between the The Ramayana is a 
tale of the solar races, the Mahabharata of the lunar 
races; and we are inclined to believe that Brahmanical 
dominion was far more powerful with the solar kings 
at Ayodhya, than it ever became with lunar dynasties. 
In the Ramayana, solar kings reign in the orderly 
manner prescribed by the code, Brahmans guiding 
political councils, and kings commanding armies; but 
in the Mahabharata, on the other hand, the lunar 
tribes at Hastinapura and Dwaraba c: on war at 
the pleasure of the kings and people, with little or no 
reference to Brahmans. We seem in this second poem 
to have, in a measure, lost the Brahmanical eivilization 
— attained, and to be thrown back upon the 

edic period, when priests were warriors and warriors 
priests, and when cows and horses were aetually, not 
typically, killed and eaten in their sacrifices. The mar- 
riage of the heroine, Dranpadi, to the five Panda 
brothers, is a sign of yet ruder manners adapted from 
the Scythic tribes of India, and is a circumstance odious 
to Brahmanical commentators, and quite uncounte- 
nanced by ical institutions. 


The philosophy of the Brahmans consisted of 
three systems—the Sinkhya, the Nydya, and 
the Vedanta. These systems were subdivided 
into the Yoga, Vaiseskaiki, and Purva Mém- 
Ansa, in all, so that six schools existed some- 
where about 600 B. c., and exist to this day at 
Benares. The Sinkhya system was founded by 
Kapila, a great philosopher who had migrated 
through many states of existence, and remem- 
bered the Vedas in one of his former lives. The 
Vedic rites and sacrifices he maintained only 
secured happiness of a limited duration, and he 
expounded Sutras or aphorisms, whereby the 
soul might secure eternal emaacipation. To 
each school is attached a series of such Sutras 
by its respective founder, having the same end 
in view, and, indeed, the one great aim, the 
general object, which they all propose to them- 
selves, is to offer, through philosophy, immunity 
from further transmigration, and the acquisition 
for the soul of the final felicity of ultimate 
emancipation or absorption. The leading prin- 
ciple of the Sainkhya system is, that pracritri or 
eternal undeveloped nature, the material of 
creation, produces all things except soul, which 
had existed eternally in substance. The two 
chief products of nature are Intellect and Ego- 
tism; but through virtue and contemplation the 
Intellect may attain the absolute subjugation 
of nature, so that the will obtains whatever it 
proposes. Egotism was simply self-conscious- 
ness; but here Kapila differs materially from our 
modern theory, that self-consciousness is an in- 
dication of soul. On the contrary, he held that 
the distinctness of Soul from Nature was a radical 
fact, and that self-conseiousness was no property 
of the soul, which, as the unchangeable ultimate 
reality, could only be perceived when the tran- 
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sitory was destroyed. The division of this 
school was the Yoga, which in some measure 

ised the doctrine of Divine Providence, 
though only as a means to an end. The devotee 
was, by intense concentrative meditation on the 
Divinity, to extricate his mind from all worldly 
relations, and accomplish the emancipation of 
his soul. 

The second system of philosophy, the Nyaya, 
taught the doctrine of Atoms. They held 
that, out of an aggregation of eternally pre- 
existing atoms, the universe was produced, but 
not through any power of self-arrangement ; and 
although time or other competent cause, or some 
peculiar virtue, may have accidentally framed 
creation, they recognized the Deity as the effi- 
cient cause of creation. The Nydya school also 
held with the Sainkhya, the distinctness of souls 
from the supreme spirit, and from each other. 
But the merit of the Nyfya school lies in its 
metaphysics, for which we can only briefly refer 
the reader to Dr. Ballantyne’s “Synopsis.” In 
constructing this work for Benares College, Dr. 
Ballantyne, at Professor Wilson’s suggestion, 
translated a section on Inference, and was sur- 
prised at the resemblance he found “ between 
the turn of thought and expression in the 
writer, and in Mr. John Stuart Mills’ work on 
logic.” The Vaiseshaika system was a branch 
of the Nydya, maintaining also the soul’s indi- 
viduality. The last system of philosophy is 
the Vedanta. This system was promulgated in 
order to correct the materialism of its prede- 
cossors. The Vedantists denied the theory of 
the Sankhya, that nature distinct from soul pro- 
duced the universe. They maintained that the 
supreme spirit (Brahmé) was the only eternal 
substance and the creator and framer of the uni- 
verse. 

The Sankhyarecognized two powers—inactive 
soul and active nature. The Vedantists called 
this Dualism, and, confounding matter with 
spirit, maintained that the Deity was the ma- 
terial cause of all the phenomena of nature. 
This view has been somewhat refined upon by 
later writers, who hold that the objects of 
sense have no real existence ; that the universe 
exists only through Brahmé, not of itself; and 
that hence the transubstantiation of Brahmé into 
the universe is an illusion—though the exist- 
ence of the world depend upon the existence of 
Brahmé. 

The Vedantists also denied the individuality 
of souls maintained by the other schools, and 
‘argued that all human souls were but a por- 
tion of the universal soul, “deposited in a suc- 
cession of sheaths, enveloping one another like 
the coats of an onion ;” and that the sense of 
distinctness of soul from the supreme spirit, was 
an iltusion which the absorption into Brahmé, 
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—not into nature, according to the Sankhya doe- 
trine, as that was a reductio ad absurdum, viz., 
the absorption of the intelligent into the unintel- 
tigent—would dissipate. The remaining system, 
the Purva Mimansf, can scarcely be classed as a 
separate school ; it is rather a treatise on the 
Vedic ritual, and simply upholds Dharma, or 
virtue. 

In this brief notice of the leading schwols of 
Hindu philosophy, the distinctive features of the 
three great systems, the Siankhya, the Nydya, and 
the Vedanta, are sufficiently manifest. The 
Sankhya, the most ancient system, recognizes the 
soul, but derives the universe from nature. The 
Nyaya holds similar views, and admits the per- 
sonality of the Deity, but goes no farther. 
While the Vedanta, disputing the independent 
powers of nature, claims eternal existence alone 
for tho supreme spirit ; and, though ascribing 
to this will the whole system of creation, it 
either confuses the material power of nature's 
work, the spiritual power of God, or denies the 
reality of the world, 

There is but little analogy between these 
three principal forms of Oriental philosophy, 
and the results, or rather no-results, of modern 
speculation. In denying the external reality of 
matter, the Vedanta is identical with the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and his successors. If one 
could discern whether the modern Pantheists 
intend, by identifying the Deity and the uni- 
verse, to materialize the one or spiritualize the 
other, a comparison might be instituted between 
the Sankhya system and that of the recent fol- 
lowers of Spinoza. The British philosophers 
seem by one ‘consent to have ignored all at- 
tempts at a science of Being, and to have con- 
fined themselves to the less tempting, but more 
easily accessible investigations into the nature 
of perception. For this reason no analogy 
can be drawn between the two systems of philo- 
sophy. 

For more than eleven centuries did the Brah- 
mans maintain power and supremacy, and a 
remarkable resemblance is to be found between 


the influence and position of their priesthood , 


and that of the Roman Church centuries later. 
In both we first see the priesthood exclusively 
possessing the advantages of education. Their 
sacred character, and their intellectual supe- 
riority, placed them in positions of acknowledged 
pre-eminence in the government of the Empire, 
They framed the laws, administered justice, 
concluded treaties, controlled education, and 
governed the state; while their privileges and 
wealth gradually became unbounded. The 
secret of the supreme influence of both, lay more 
in their spiritual than temporal character. They 
each assumed to hold the eternal happiness of 
man within their grasp. Without their rati- 
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fication no one could attain eternal blessedness 
after death—and, whatever the life of the Priest, 
his vices as a man were distinct from his heredi- 
tary virtues as a Priest. In both, also, do we see 

wer first attained by the combined influences 
of a life of superior virtue, and great intellectual 
superiority over their fellow-men ; and in both 
do we see the inevitable result of irresponsible 
power, combined with sacred influence and 
magnificent wealth, in the scandalous vices and 
corruption of each—though, from all that is 
known, it must be admitted that, in point of 
wealth and corruption of morals, our Christian 
brother as much surpassed the simple Brahmans 
as they fell short of the Romish priests in 
knowledge of the True Faith. In each church 
also, at the pitch of its greatest corruption, do 
we see a great refurmer, Buddha and Luther, 
arise and create a tremendous schism in the 
faith ; and in each do we see the old faith 
they threatened with annihilation, recover 
its strength, and much of its influence in 
the old country, while the reformed faith 
that had spread, was persecuted to death, 
driven to the confines of the empire, and finally 
took firmest root in a neighbouring island. 
A curious and interesting chapter might be 
written upon the subject, of the rise, influence, 
and fall of the priesthoods of respective faiths 
which have ever taken root upon earth. 

The Brahmans lost their purity of morals 
as soon as the priesthood became hereditary. 
The public offices of religion were delegated to 
the poorer priests, while the wealthy Brahmans 
indulged in luxury and learned ease, under pre- 
tence of giving more assiduous attention to the 
cares of state. But with loss of spiritual influ- 
ence come loss of real power. A virtuous 
sovereign was their most dangerous enemy, and 
when the great and good King Asoka appeared 
he soon felt the necessity of reform, and in the 
edicts of Piyadisi (the famous rock inscriptions 
of Guzerat, Cuttack, &c., deciphered by M. 
Prinsep and others), took the first step in 
freeing himself from the thraldom and 
vice of the priesthood. These twelve edicts 
institute material reforms with the view of re- 
establishing purity of morals, and of abolishing, 
to some extent, the exclusive privileges of the 
priesthood. The nation did not remain long 
in this transition state ; for Buddha was born, 
and was then going through his preliminary 
trials to fit him for life. The account of the 
birth of this great reformer, about 586 B. c., 
thows that a faint influence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures still existed ; for a part of the tradi- 
tion bears a curious resemblance to the birth and 
trials of our Lord. Miracles attended Buddha’s 
birth—the heavens and earth quaked—holy 
men received miraculous intimation of the 


event—and, guided by a light in the heavens, 
hurried to worship the new-born babe. As the 
child grew up, he exhibited singular personal 
beauty and iutellectual power. After he reached 
man’s estate he suddenly relinquished the world, 
and for six years gave himself up to study 
and contemplation. He then passes a night 
alone in the forest in contention with the evil 
powers—comes out victorious and pure—falls 
into a trance for seven weeks, during which 
time he is sustained by miraculous attributes— 
then lingers a while unwilling to commence his 
sacred duties, till Brahmé and the other Divi- 
nities appear, and entreat him to go out into 
the world, as it is about to perish—whereupon 
he immediately enters Benares—seeks for the 
school of philosophy—and, sitting down amidst 
the pupils and teachers, expounds the new creed 
of dharma, or that duty and virtue in this life 
insure to all men blessedness after death. The 
effect was irresistible. The vices of the priesthood 
had weakened the distinctions of caste. Men 
brooded over the prerogatives of corruption, and 
first doubted, then disbelieved, the doctrine 
which denied the rewards of virtue and self- 
denial, except to the well-fed, privileged few, 
The age was ripe for reform, and when Sakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism, appeared 
preaching the rejection of the Vedas, and as- 
serting as his doctrine, that blessedness after 
death was attainable to all through the prac- 
tice of faith, charity, and religious discipline in 
this life, his triumph was instantaneous. Thou- 
sands flocked to hear and fullow him—kings 
and princes, merchants and serfs, became con- 
verts to his system—and for a moment Brah- 
manism was threatened to be swept from 
the face of the land. But constituted authori- 
ties are tenacious of life. The opposition of the 
Brahmans to the Liberal doctrine was of course 
desperate, and the tenacity with which they 
clung to place and power, whereby, centuries 
later, they ousted their antagonists, is a remark- 
able instance of the tremendous influence a con- 
stituted authority attains when backed by 
wealth, or grafted on religious superstition. 
Buddhism held its sway for a thousand years ; 
and as the magnificent remains of temples and 
monasteries at Ellora, and other places in 
western India, testify, the sect attained to great 
power and wealth. It is interesting to read 
a description of their system of monachism. 
Sakya Muni, although he insisted upon a cer- 
tain form of asceticism, and forbad the marriage 
of priests or their living in families, did not re- 
quire his followers to shave themselves or to go 
unwashed. He bade them simply to provide for 
the wants of this life, and to look for eternal rest 
beyond, The Viharas or convents were well 
organized, luxury was strictly prohibited ; but, 
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free gifts to them by the public were accepted 
as most pious deeds. The holy men, in whose 
sole keeping were the sacred records of Sakya 
Muni, were restricted to the study and teaching 
of those records ; they were forbidden all music, 
dancing, or attendance thereon. The use of 
fermented liquors was prohibited, and no food 
was allowed after mid-day. 


The devotees are to rise at dawn, to meditate on the 
four preservative principles, to perform ablutions, to 
attire themselves iu yellow robes, to resort to a neigh- 
bouring convent to perform religious offices, to partake 
of conjee (rice water) and rice, and duly te. serve such 
members as are prevented attending through sickness ; 
twelve cells are assigned to those who preach the Sutras, 
and five to the students of the py The regulations 
regarding property provide, that ations made to 
devotees shall not 4 1) Spa otherwise, but that 
all lands and arsed 1 coveres in nese and 
not possessed indivi y; the regulations regardin 
servants require, that no retainer shall be dismissed 
without the concurrence of the whole community ; and 
amongst these retainers we find overseers of villages, 
cooks, writers of accounts, and receivers of income. If 
the servauis attached to daageys, bogeys, and pilema- 
geys embezzle the pe they are to be punished 

hard work ; ys being houses or sheds in which 
offerings to a neighbouring Dagoba are placed, bogeys 
being similar houses, placed under a bo-tree, to receive 
the offerings to the tree, and pilemagey being a similar 
house with the addition of an idol; some regulations 
have in view the nee of tenants upon tem 
lands, from whom must not be exacted, nor their 
cattle compelled to labour for the Vihara; hereditary 
service ficlds shall not be resumed, and palm-trees, 
mee-trees, and other fruit-bearing trees, shall not be 
felled without consent of the tenant; all temple-lands 
ep coe fees, but some lands are wholly set aside 

r the benefft of the Vihara, and the revenues of these 
lands, after paying the allotted wages, shall be entered 
in books, oo that the whole may be under inspection. 
The items in these accounts were: expenditure on ac- 
count of the Maha Patera (great bowl), hired servants, 
repairs. Those who aeted inconsistently with their yel- 
low garments, by destroying life in the chase or other 
wise, were to be expelied. 

A second inscription of the same date, but upon a 
separate rock, specifies the exact sums to be given to 
Vihara servants, and is orang from showing the 
services required ; priests reading bana (sacred books) 
during the rainy season, priests reading bana at the 
conclusion of the rains, cook, florist, plasterer, scaven- 
ger, maker of sandals, one that cloths on the 
ceiling, ditto on the floor, one who furnishes a water- 
strainer monthly, one who furnishes incense, oil, flowers 
for offerin: painters, carpenters, brasiers, stone- 
cutters, dsmiths, lime-burners, washers of vestments 
and bed linen. 

More than one hundred persons are enumerated as 
servants to this m , and amongst these are a 
physician and a surgeon in the time of Asoka; we are 
told that # devotee suffered dreadfully from a thorn in 
his foot, and that Asoka, neeaing of is, reflected that 
@ timely application of a palmfal of butter might have 
saved a dangerous ulcer, and decreed that in future 
medicines should be dispensed daily at the four gates 
of the town of Patna ; whether or no this was the com- 
mencement of medical practice in Viharas need not be 
decided ; but it is, at any rate, well ascertained, that 

ist devotees studied the art of healing, and 
or 


that the chief merit of the still-existing Viharas, 


Lamasarais, in Tibet, is their knowledge of herbs, 
drugs, and surgery. 

But with all this, Buddhism gradually lost 
its hold on the minds of the people. The 
priests became corrupt in time—wealth and 
power told upon them, as it will upon all human 
nature, whether under a cowl and a coarse habit, 
or a crown and ermine robes. The religion, so 
far as it went, more nearly approached Divine 
revelation than any which had preceded, and 
many which have followed it. It was pure in 
principle, simple, self-denying, and merciful. 
But Buddha forgot to separate his system from 
himself. He abolished the Vedic deities, but 
substituted none in return. The imaginative 
Hindu, after the first period of excitement was 
over, sighed for his old deities. The system un- 
derwent modification after modification, till at 
length the Brahmans, taking courage, with one tre- 
mendous effort drove out their antagonists, and 

ined power and position. Persecution rapid- 

ily followed—the Buddhist monasteries were 
everywhere suppressed ; the chief priests, driven 
into exile, fled to Nepaul and China, or secreted 
themselves in the extremes of southern and 
western India. As late as 645 a.p., it lingered 
in central India, but at length it entirely disap- 
red. The sudden overthrow of a faith which 

d attained to such a degree of power and 
wealth, is remarkable ; and, although little is 
known of the causes attending the fall of Budd- 
hism, it may safely be set down to corruption, 
Their faith fell from the purity of Sakya Muni, 
to a standard of hypocritical cant and intense 
self-glorification. 

“Do you worship God,” said Bishop Heber 
to a Cingalese priest. “No,” was the reply ; 
“ the gods worship me !” 

Of the literature of Buddhism, the Sutras, 
giving the history and teachings of Buddha, 
are the most remarkable books. They are di- 
vided into three classes, the simple, the de 
veloped, and the metaphysical, and treat fully 
of Buddhist faith. The original works in Ne- 
paul are written in Sanskrit ; while a second 
and latter edition, written in Pali, is in Ceylon. 
It is now satisfactorily ascertained, that no 
Buddhist literature was written previous to the 
Edicts of Pyadisi; and that the Nepaui and 
Ceylon books are distinct and independent 
works, from which the Thibetan and Barmah 
books are respectively compiled. Of these 
sacred books, the developed Sutras are the most 
voluminous, as giving the biography of Buddha 
in a series of legends. The simple Sutras as- 
sume to give his exact words as he taught ; 
while the third class contains the transcenden- 
tal doctrines of the Brahmans carried to an 
extreme. Comparatively speaking, not much 
is known of Buddhist literature ; it was rather 
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by their gigantic architectural works that they 
thought to stamp their footprints incontestably 
upon India ; and they succeeded, for the pro- 
digious remainsof their funeral mounds, their pil- 
lars, their convents, and their temples, excite the 
admiration and wonder of every succeeding age. 

With the revival of Brahmanism a change 
developed itself in the mythology. In the first 
era of Brahmanism, when the ancient worship 
of the Vedic deities had declined, in addition to 
the adoration of Brahmé the creator, the ima- 
ginative Hindu, unwilling to lose all reminis- 
eence of the Vedic deities, replaced Vishnu and 
Sivaas the preserver and destroyer of worlds. 
Both these deities had been constituted promi- 
nent objects of adoration under the Vedic 
regime, and appear ou their restoration to have 
appropriated within themselves, not only the 
attributes of their Vedic ancestors, but, to the 
exclusion of Brahmé, to have absorbed to the 
present day the passionate adoration of the 
Hindu. Thus was the Brahman Trinity estab- 
lished. For some time the Brahmans resisted 
the innovation, and refused to recognise Siva and 
Vishnu, but at last the popular current was too 
strong for them, and their hold on popular feeling 
was too weak to resist it. The Trinity in 
Unity stamped with authority was firmly 
established as the Hindu faith. The distinctive 
attributes of these deities, Vishnu and Siva, are 
directly opposed, but by an indirect agency they 
become somewhat similar. Vishnu is worshipped 
as the beneficent being who in many shapes 
constantly appears upon earth upon the decline 
of virtue, to strengthen and protect righteous- 
ness, reward and re-establish the virtuous and 
just, and punish the wicked. He is the restorer 
of the balance. Siva, on the contrary, is the 
destroying angel, whose appearance on earth is 
followed by death and terror; but as nature is 
indestructible and reproductive, Siva is regarded 
by his worshippers as a restorer of all things. 
Vishnu and Siva both have spouses—Lakshin, 
Vishnu’s spouse, is the personification of pros- 
perity—Kali, Siva’s consort, is the patroness of 
murder and death in every shape. The estab- 


lishment of this form of religion was of course 
followed by a vast series of legends and heroic 
poems, recounting the deeds of the several deities, 
of which the Puranas, a collection of legendary 
poems, are the chief exponents. These works, 
written under different periods, exhibit in a 
remarkable manner a strong sectarian spirit ac- 
cording to the deeds of the god they relate. Some 
extol Vishnu, others glorify Siva,and both favour 
their praises of their favourite deity with much 
scandal of his rival. The dramas and epic 
poems of this period, the Bhagavad Gita, 
Sakoontala, and others, represent these deities 
under different phases, but every where recog- 
nizing the threefold Almighty power, though 
now applying the supremacy to Siva, now to 
Vishnu, and nowtoBrahmé. Wehavenow briefly 
touched upon the three periodsof Indian History; 
the Brahman, the Buddhist, and the Modern 
Brahmin. It would be beside our purpose to 
sketch a comparison between Ancient and Mo- 
dern India; but thus muchmay be said. Ancient 
India exhibits to us a powerful empire, or series 
of empires, a flourishing people, skilled in arts, 
manufactures, and agriculture, learned in meta- 
physical speculation and science, and presenting, 
at a period of the Western world’s barbarism, a 
picture of the highest civilisation and learning. 
Modern India, under her new masters, shows us 
an impoverished people, a despoiled nobility, de- 
throned sovereigns, a failing revenue, and such 
a system of misgovernment as restrains com- 
merce, checks the development of the resources 
of the country, and makes India the foulest blot 
upon the seutcheon of England. The study 
of the history of Ancient India will do much 
to remove.a vulgar impression of the intellectual 
inferiority of the Hindu to the Teutonic race. 
It is impossible to examine the modern dis- 
coveries in Sanskrit Literature, without ad- 
mitting the claim of the Hindu to rank in 
intellect with the firstnations of Western Europe; 
and the recognition of this must eventually bring 
about a material alteration in the relations now 
existing between the governing and governed 
classes of our Eastern Empire. 





Gonzaga di Capponi; a Dramatic Romance. 


Tats drama, we are told in the preface, “ was 
written in the author's youth, without any 
definite usual purpose ;” if,as we are also assured, 

it has been carefully rewritten in maturer 
= _ Weare bound to say that in its improved 
rm it is equally destitute of any. That 


di Capponi” illustrates “the dangerous 


By Heyry Sotty. Longmans, London. 

tendencies of a character specially fostered by 
a high civilisation,” and “is a testimony to the 
distracted condition of umregene huma- 
nity,” is simply an ingenious after thought. We 
may accept this view as the author’s analysis 
of his completed work ; but we must doubt its 
occurrence to his mind in any shape until sach 
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final completion. With reference to any scope or 
end, this Dramatic Romance is a picture 
painted to fit a frame—a dish devised to match 
a sauce. 

As facts are stubborn things, our author has, 
with much nonchalance, omitted or altered such 
as were most inconvenient. We are ready to 
confess that, in this modified state, he has 
managed the history of the times with some 
adroitness. The strong contentions of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, with the vacillating aid of 
the “ciompi,” afford an opportunity for stage 
action, of which he knows the use. But progress 
is constantly suspended, by sesquipedalian 
soliloquies, upon which practice, although 
censure is deprecated, it must not therefore be 
silent. In the long list of persona, one or 
two are drawn with firm, if not masterly, out- 
line. This is all we can gay. In regard of 
local or chronological colour, there is hopeless 
failure, or rather a want of all effort to attain 
it. The customary * priests, nobles, citizens,” 
utter the prescribed “per bacco,” or bid a farewell 
in theconventional Italian “addio” — but the high 
tragedians are all eminently Britannic in tone, 
and the low comedians of the play very vulgarly 
so. Teresa, intended doubtless for a sparkling 
Florentine Abigail, possesses any thing but the 
“lingua Toscana in bocca Romana ”—the first 
words with which she is introduced : 


“ Hey, fegs! what’s the matter now, lassie?” 


are, on the contrary, a sort of Scotch mixture of 
Buckstone and Burns. We doubt if the office of 
Gonfaloniere, and the hand of a princess of 
Anjou, was ever offered or rejected in this easy 
fashion. 

Scali—May we consider the arrangement fixed? 

Gonzaga—My Lord, the honour is so great, so un- 
expected, the prospect so dazzling, I can scarce 

realize—— 

Scali—That for your realizing! 

This smacks but little of the sweet south. As 
for the author's language, generally “sounding 
as if it should be writ on satin,” take the fol- 
lowing example of illogical oratory :— 

Begone ! and cram your choler down your throats 
till it recoil, and fling you in your tyrants’ faces with 
a hearty kiss. 


Surely, Mr. Solly, unless the tyrants above 
mentioned stood “a tergo,” the effects of such 
unnatural propulsion would be in the other 
direction ? 

In the last quotation but one, Gonzaga 
politely declines the Gonfaloniership like a 
glass of beer—his next speech but one, with others 
of the like nature, leads us to suspect that the 
introduction of prose was an afterthought, like 
the moral of the piece. It is printed as prose— 
let us see how it will run as metre :— 


My Lord! I'm wunrped in wondering extacy, 
I have not uttered half the gratitude I feel ; 

if there appeared the shadow of a doubt, 

*twas thrown but for a moment from an old 
memory of youthful days. You understand, 
my Lord! you've doubtless felt the tender-—— 


This extract, which occurs at p. 83, may be 
verified. The reader will find that, with the ex- 
ception of the one word italicized, which we pre- 
sume stood originally a monosyllable, it is “ tant 
vers, quant prose,” and a fair sample of much of 
each that is to be found in the volume. This 
cameleon characteristic does not speak dis- 
advantageously for the dramatic romance ; for, 
when the reader is tired of verse or prose, he 
need but change a stop or two— insert a word 
or two—and, presto, he has prose or verse. 
It is true that prose, “pure et simple,” ts to be 
discovered ; but we are tempted to think that 
Mr. Solly has gone to the debating columns of 
The Times for such specimens of it as the follow- 
ing::— 

I have only to ask, my Lord—if you consider Ihave 
done you service—that henceforth you will not suffer 
what I consider the prejudice of birth and aristocratic 
breeding to interfere with our cordial co-operation 
in our glorious cause, or to cloud your frank and 
generous nature. 


“Gonzaga di Capponi” is contained in six 
acts; but the author has bethought him of 
averting the condemnation of such hetero- 
doxy, by cutting his dramatic knot exactly 
in two. In “two parts,” therefore, the ro- 
mance, “ like a bisected” snake, drags its slow 
length along ; and thus are moral, method, and 
division, all an “ arriére pensée—adjusted to a 
poem written at first with no one of the three. 
After this manner a dairymaid having churned 
her butter—then pats into shape—then stamp* 
it—and then cuts it in two to sell. The analogy 
is imperfect, as “ Gonzaga di Capponi” is hardly 
made “ to sell.” 

The want of a primal purpose, which has 
thus rendered the work under discussion little 
more than a dreary “ rechauffée,” is the more 
to be regretted, as the author has considerable 
command of language, and can now and then 
employ it to purpose. The subjoined passage 
is not the only proof of this :— 


But while upon the banks, with gay ambition, 
Men build their barks of mighty enterprise, 
The river runneth dry—and then they strive 
With dreary mirth. or dull vivacity, 

To leave the bark of pleasure on the bare 
And muddy shallows of exhausted life. 


If he can do thus and better—why should he 
waft us from the martial 14th to the commer- 
cial 19th century, with such an expression in 
by G. di Capponi’s mouth, as— 


Yes! dearest—I have funds 
For all? 
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Express the bewilderment of Strozzi by the 


remark, that 
—- the world seems turned aloft, 
And tumbling headlong, topsy-turvy, down? 
Nor is Riccia’s solicitude for the policemen 
of the period in any way intelligible, when she 
interrupts a really fine harangue of her supposed 
husband with this :— 
Be calm, my spouse, thou'lt wake the watchmen—but 
Of what decree, dost thou complain, Illustrious? 


Surely, evenin Florence,a man might converse 
with his wife in the balcony of their house 
without fear of the constabulary ! 

With one remark more we must conclude 
this notice. In Scene 3, Act 3, Part L., the cap- 
tain of the watch and the watchmen are 


Dogberry and his crew, with the change of the 
names, and the omission of the wit. Scene 3, 
Act 3, Part IL, is, with a finesense of consistency, 
also abstracted from Shakspeare, Riccia poorly 
repeating Ophelia’s madness, but relapsing into 
sanity with an abruptness that would surely 
astonish Dr. Forbes Winslow. Mr. Solly will 
find, without our “dixit,” that poems, even 
.“ dramatic romances,” written without purpose, 
are seldom read for any—not even though 
“re-written in maturer years,” with a preface 
to explain them. We are tempted to compare 
such a course with that of the village sign- 
painter, who, having completed the representa- 
tion of a quadruped, and decided with difficulty 
upon its genus, appended to his picture the 
useful inscription—* This is a Bear!” 





History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth. By Wut1am Rosertson, D.D, With an Account of the 
Emperor’s Life after his Abdication. By W. H. Prescott. 2 Vols. Routledge, London. 


Tae abdication of Charles the Fifth has been 
a source of inspiration to Poet, Painter, and 
Historian. To moralist and preacher it has 
long offered a standard text against the vanity 
of earthly desires, and the emptiness of fame 
and glory. This illustrious sovereign, this 
great conqueror and greater king, has been 
represented as wearying of fame, exhausted 
with the unreality of life, and, like the dupe of 
a deep delusion, feeling within his heart that 
sickness which survives the tricks ‘ long played 
with conscience,” seeking the seclusion of a 
convent, to meditate upon the vanity of vanities, 
and prepare his soul for God. The monkish 
chroniclers, and the historian of a later age, repre- 
sented him as giving up the world and its ways, 
and disentangling himself from its thraldom so 
completely, as to view the busy scene of human life 
With contempt, wean his mind completely from 
the vast schemes and projects of his ambitious 
life, und turn the current of his thoughts con- 
sistently to heaven. They represented him 
8 absorded in his religious duties, mortifying 
the flesh, severe in self-denial, strictly keeping 
the fasts of the church, and, by a rigorous prac- 
tice of devotional duty, endeavouring to secure 
contentment in this life, and eternal blessedness 

or years has the memory of Charles, the 
+ + eens and enesiagiines king upon 
the throne, been biended agreeably with the re- 
colleetion of his remorseful penance in the clois- 
ter. But the archives of Simancas have proved 
fatal to his credit. We have at last got behind 
the scenes. The divinity which doth hedge a 

) and ten times hedge a hero, is rudely torn 


aside, and we find that Charles, “ in his habit as 
he lived,’’ was as much like the ordinary type of 
the ‘‘ elderly gentleman,”’ as love of a good din- 
ner, a warm bed, and intense selfishness, could 
make him. Never was a man more satisfied 
with the reality of life, more absorbed in political 
intrigue, and though conceding the crown more 
determined to retain its influence, than Charles, 
when he abdicated his throne and entered into 
the convent of Yuste. Freed from the petty 
and harassing details of government, the regular 
and tranquil life of his monastic retreat enabled 
him to bend his powerful energies undistracted, 
upon his subject, and to throw the full force of 
forty years’ experience into his counsels to 
his son and daughters. His thoughts were 
never for a day withdrawn from the political 
affairs of the empire. When the minister 
Granvelle reminded Philip of the first anniver- 
sary of his father’s abdication, ** True,” said the 
king, “‘ and the first anniversary also of the day 
on which'he repented having done so.” It was 
an abdication for ease, not for repentance and 
devout contemplation. Charles had resolved to 
dedicate his few remaining years, not so much 
to God, as to that tranquillity of mind and body 
his exhausted physical energies desired. 

And as no solitary anchorite did Charles seek 
the seclusion of the cloister. He must have his 
rae and fine linen, his flowers, his fountains, 

is friends and furniture, and, above all, his 
major-domo and his cooks about him. He 
selected for his residence one of the most beauti- 
ful spets in Spain. And in this paradise upon 


earth he passed his life between some cares for 
his soul, but more for his body ; between religious 
E 
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services, a sincere pleasure to him, and intem- 
perate over-eating, a more substantial gratifica- 
tion; between politics his passion, bigotry 
his rage, and lastly, between attacks of the 
gout and doses of senna wine. Such was 
Charles's life in Yuste. “So far,” says an emi- 
nent modern writer, ‘‘ from his having immersed 
himself in profound and pieus contemplation, 
below the current of the world’s events, his 
thoughts, on the contrary, never were for a mo- 
ment diverted from the political surface of the 
times. He became in his retreat the bigot 
effectually, which, during his reign, he had only 
been conventionally. Bitter regrets that he 
should have kept his word to Luther, as if he 
had not broken faith enough to reflect on in his 
retirement: stern self-reproach for omitting to 
put to death, while he had him in his power, the 
man who had caused all the mischief of the age ; 
fierce instructions thundered from his retreat to 
hasten the execution of all heretics—including 
particularly his ancient friends, preachers and 
almoners, Cazalla and Fuente ; furious exhorta- 
tions to Philip—as if Philip needed a prompter 
in such a work—that he should set himself to 
cutting oat the root of heresy with rigour and 
rude chastisement ; such explosions of savage 
bigotry as these, alternating with surfeits of Jar- 
dine omelettes, Estremadura sausages, eel pies, 

ickled partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, 
iced beer and flagons of Rhenish, relieved by 
copious draughts of senna and rhubarb, to which 
his horror-stricken doctor doomed him as he ate 
—compose a spectacle less attractive to the ima- 
gination than the ancient portrait of the cloistered 
Charles.’’ * 

Unfortunately, it is the one painted from life. 
The archives of Simancas, established by modern 
research as the most authentic record extant, on 
the subject, have betrayed to us the truth. 

Charles had conceived the design of abdication 
for many years before he put it into execution, 
at least he said so; but it was not until his 
physical infirmities became so great as to inca- 

itate him from all active exercise, nor until 
e had ruled in the full swing of despotism for 
forty years, nor indeed until he was broken in 
mind and body by disasters and disease, that he 
descended from his throne. He is reported to 
have lamented to the Portuguese ambassador 
that he had not earlier taken the step, when a 
fame untarnished by defeat would have added grace 
and dignity to the deed. It was at Brussels, on 
the 25th October, 1555, that this, his last act 
of regal state, was performed with all the formal 
p suited to the solemnity of the occasion. The 
of the Low Countries were convoked, the 
Princes and Grandees of the Empire were present, 
and after the state document of resignation had 
been read, Charles rose, and, supporting himself 
i. ® Mottley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


on the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, 
addressed the audience, setting forth in detail, 
though in an unostentatious manner, the great 
deeds -he had achieved and the benefits he had 
conferred upon the Empire, concluding by im- 
ploring forgiveness of his subjects for any forget- 
fulness or injury he might have done them 
in his reign. A few weeks after, this impressive 
ceremony was repeated for the formal resigna- 
tion of the Crown of Spain, and Charles, after 
spending some nine or ten months longer in the 
Netherlands, on the 8th August, 1556, quitted 
Brussels for the last time. From the Imperial 
Court he selected 150 followers to attend him 
into Spain, and, reaching Flushing by easy stages, 
on the 13th of September he embarked, and on the 
17th put to sea. In passing through the 
English Channel, while detained off Dover 
by contrary winds, the Lord High Admiral 
of England visited the Emperor, and was received 
on board. At length a fair wind sprung up, and 
Charles in a few days reached the coast of Spain 
at Laredo. The Emperor landed at once, and 
here Mr. Prescott, with all the coldness of 
matter-of-fact research, throws doubt upon the 
two famous legends connected with this event. 
One, that the moment he had landed a gale of 
wind set in, scattered the fleet aud suuk the Royal 
vessel; the other, that the Emperor on landing 
prostrated himself on the earth, exclaiming, “ 0 
thou common mother of mankind, naked came I 
from thy bosom, and naked I return to it!” 
These pleasant little monkish fictions, which 
Robertson so easily swellowed, however edifying 
asa moral, have no foundation, Mr. Prescott 
observes, except in the invention of writers 
who wished to place their hero in the most 
favourable light, as well as to stimulate the ima- 
gination of their readers. . 

Charles had so long and so frequently put 
off his journey to Spain, that when he reached 
the country nothing was ready for him. There 
was no one to meet him at Laredo, no preparations 
made for his reception, no money to defray 
expenses, and nothing to eat or drink. This was 
a lamentable state of affairs, and the freshly abdi- 
eated Emperor felt the slight acutely, and vented 
his displeasure in unmistakeable terms to his 
daughter Joanna at Valladolid. But the real fault 
lay in his own procrastination. Philip, in theNether- 
lands, months before, had issued strict orders for 
the execution of his father’s wishes, and several 
times every preparation had been made to be 
put off. The charge of ungrateful forgetfulness 
against Philip can scarcely be sustained. That 
monster of bigotry and bloodshed was of s 
sufficiently detestable nature without Dr. Robert- 
son’s accusation of filial ingratitude. Joanna at 
once took active measures to pacify her father, 
and despatched a trusty servant, Luis Mendez 
Quixada, the Emperor's major-domo, {to conduct. 
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the Emperor to Valladolid, Quixada was a great 
favourite of the Emperor’s. To him the care of 
his master’s illegitimate son, Don John of Austria, 
was confided, and the honest major-domo proved 
himself worthy of the confidence. 

The major-domo was married to Dona Magdalena 
de Ulloa, a lady of illustrious lineage, which she 

by virtues so rare as to be commemorated in a 
special biography, that has expanded into a respectable 
quarto under the hands of one of her countrymen, 
Dona Magdalena took the boy to her home and her 
heart, supposing him the fruit of some early amour of 
her lord’s previous to his marriage. Quixada did not 
think proper to undeceive the kind-hearted lady, and 
faithfully kept the perilous secret, which he may have 
thought was the emperor’s secret rather than his own. 
Under her maternal care the young hero, who always 

ed his foster-mother with grateful affection, was 
carefully trained in those accomplishments which 
fitted him for the brilliant career on which he was 
afterwards to enter. 

Quixada was a noble specimen of the old 
Spanish hidalgo. Proud, precise, and punctilious, 
orthodox in his creed, and honest in his nature, he 
was a fit companion for kings. 

For the emperor he had the greatest reverence. 
This did not, lidweves, prevent him from addressing 
his master at times with a degree of plainness to which 
the royal ear was but little accustomed. Charles had 
the sense not to be displeased with this frankness, 
for he well knew the sincerity and the strength of 
Quixada’s attachment. He had been, moreover, too 
long on the throne not to know that truth was the 
jewel of greatest price, and the one most rarely to be 
found in the palaces of princes. Once, writing to his 
son concerning his preceptor, Zuniga, the emperor 
remarked, “ if he deals Saindty with you, it is for the 
love he bears you. If he were to flatter you, he would 
be like all the rest of the world, and you would have 
no one near to tell you the truth; and a worse thing 
cannot happen to any one, old or young.” When 
Charles made up his mind to return to Spain, he 
settled on Quixada as the most suitable person to 
make the arrangements for his journey through the 
country, and afterwards to take charge of his establish- 
ment at Yuste. The result justified his choice. 


The major-domo’s arrival at Laredo put Charles 
into a good humour; he felt he could rely upon 
the energy of his trusty major-domo to get 
him good dinners, and provide for the exigencies 
of.the journey. In twenty-four hours the caval- 

was in motion for Burgos and Valladolid, 
Charles was warmly received by the inhabitants; 
the nobility and grandees who possessed estates 
in the neighbourhood came to pay their respects 
to their old master; the peasantry and towns’ 
a gathered in crowds to take their last 

k at their sovereign; and deputations from the 
councils and authorities waited upon him at 
every town. The Emperor, professing a desire 

privacy, was not displeased with these public 
professions of loyalty. Occasionally he checked 
them on principle. Stopping at Medina del 
Campo, he took up his quarters at the house of 
& wealthy banker, Rodrigo de Duenas. 

This person, whether to display his riches, or to do 
honour to his illustrious guest, had the emperor's 


apartment warmed by a brazier of solid gold, which, 
instead of the usual fuel, was fed with sticks of 
cinnamon. The perfume of the cinnamon was dis- 
agreeable to Charles, who, when he went away on the 
following morning, in order to rebuke the ostentation 
of his host, would not permit him to kiss his hand, and 
caused him, moreover, to be paid for the night’s 
lodging, like any ordinary innkeeper. Yet Charles 
gave no such sign of displeasure at the similar compli- 
ment which he had once received from the Fuggers, 
the famous bankers of Germany. On his return from 
his memorable expedition against Tunis, for which 
they had advanced him considerable sums of money, 
Charles spent the night at their house at Augsburg; 
and his hosts filled the brazier in his chamber, in like 
manner, with cinnamon. But, to show their gratitude 
for the service the emperor had rendered Christendom 
in breaking up the nest of Barbary pirates, they threw 
Charles’s receipts for the money they had lent him 
into the fire, which so far qualified the odour of the 
cinnamon, that it gave no offence to the royal nostrils, 


At Cabezon, about two leagues from Valla- 
dolid, Charles met his infant grandson, the un- 
fortunate Don Carlos :— 


One may well believe that it was with no little in- 
terest that Charles regarded his descendant, the heir 
to the monarchy. He had Carlos to sup with him at 
his own table; and as the lad showed much curiosity 
in regard to military affairs, the emperor entertained 
him with an account of his campaigns. When he 
described his flight from Inspruck, Carlos exclaimed, 
TI never would have fled!” His grandfather endea- 
voured to convince him of the necessity of flight in 
order to avoid falling into the enemy’s hands. But 
the boy only repeated, with more earnestness than be- 
fore, “JZ never would have fled,”—greatly to the 
delight of the emperor, who saw in this the mettle of 
his own earlier days. 

But the penetrating eye of Charles was not slow in 
discerning other traits in his grandson’s character, 
which filled him with apprehension. “ He seems very 
restless,” said the emperor; “ neither his behaviour nor 
his temper pleases me. I know not what is to become 
of him.” The young prince was much taken with a 
little portable stove, which his grandfather carried with 
him, in default of fireplaces, to warm his apartment. 
Carlos would willingly have appropriated this article 
to himself; but the emperor gave him to understand 
that this could not be till he was dead. The care of 
the prince’s education had been intrusted to his aunt, 
the regent. Charles, when he saw his daughter in 
Valladolid, plainly told her that, “if she showed less 
indulgence to the child, the nation would have more 
reason to thank her.” 


At length Valladolid was arrived at and pass~ 
ed, and the confines of Estremadura reached. 
The bold Sierra, upon the other side of which 
was the monastery of Yuste, stood alone between 
the Emperor and his place of rest. Feeble as he 
was, with characteristic energy he determined to 
cut short his journey by ascending the face of 
the formidable mountain. Early next morning 
he commenced the ascent, ; 

Fortunately, he was assisted by the peasantry, who 
were familiar with the route. A band of these hardy 
rustics went before, armed with pikes, shovels, and 
other instruments, to clear away the rubbish in the 
path. The mountain-sides had been cut into deep 
gullies by the winter torrents, which had swept down 
large fragments of trees from the forests above, and 
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occasionally laid bare a huge splinter of the rock, that 
seemed to defy all farther progress. The narrow path, 
winding round the edge of dizzy precipices, afforded a 

recarious foothold, where a single false step might be 

tal to the traveller. It was a formidable adventure 
éven for the unencumbered pedestrian, and was ren- 
dered the more difficult, in the present instance, by 
the helpless condition of the emperor. The peasants 
relieved the attendants of their royal burden, which 
might have proved too much for them. They suc- 
ceeded one another in the task of bearing the litter; 
while the faithful Quixada, armed with his long pike, 
strode by its side, and gave general directions for con- 
ducting the operations. In the worst parts of the road 
the emperor was obliged to be borne in his chair; and 
Occasionally the sturdy rustics carried him in their 
arms. 

At length, after some hours of excessive toil, the 
party reached the most elevated point of their route ; 
and as they emerged from the dark defiles of the 
Puerto Nuevo—since called “The Emperor's Pass ”— 
he exclaimed, “It is the last pass I shall go through 
in this world, save that of death.” 

As his new residence was not quite prepared 
for him, Charles quartered himself upon the Count 
Of Oropesa, at Jarandilla, a village athand. In 
fine weather Jarandilla was agreeable enough ; 
but when the winter rains set in the place became 
intolerable. The streets of the village floated in 
mud, provisions were scarce, and the rain fell 
Without intermission for weeks together. The 
querulous tone of the overworked major-domo’s 
letters betray the perplexities of, at least, his situa- 
tion. It was no easy thing to provide daily food 
for an emperor and 150 hungry, discontented 
courtiers and attendants. Quixada, in despair, 
intimated to the Emperor that the humidity of the 
climate boded no good to hia infirmities; but 
Charles replied, that ‘* in all parts of Spain where 
he had been, he had found that it was cold and 
rainy in winter."” An attendant friar, who had 
ventured to remark that Yuste could not provide 
for double the origina! number of persons, Charles 
silenced, by telling him ‘to do as he was bid, 
and not give his opinion in the matter.” 

Charles was not to be so easily turned from his 
purpose. Slow to decide, when once his resolu- 
tion was taken, no power on earth could turn him 
from the deliberate execution of his plans. The 
Emperor, relates Mr. Preseott, was aware of this 
trait in his character, and once spoke of it to 
Contarini, the Venetian envoy, who observed that 
it was not obstinacy to adhere to sound opinions. 
** True,” replied Charles ; ‘‘ but I sometimes ad- 
here to those which are unsound.” The imperial 
household at oe comprehended that no re- 
monstranees could turn Charles from his pur- 


pose. ‘The Emperor will never change his 

wrote the desponding secretary, Gaz- 
telu, “* the heaven and earth should come 
together. et Gaztelu had his doubts, for two 
months later, writing of the impatience of the 
monks at Yuste, that the emperor should finally 


take up his abode at the convent, he adds, * If 
the Emperor should not go after all, they would 


hang themselves; yet, for myself, I shall never 
believe that he will go till I have seen it.”’ 

But Charles had no intention of disappointing 
the monks; he was only waiting at Jarandilla 
for funds to pay off his retainers, and retire to 
Yuste with a small establishment of sixty persons. 
For this purpose he required 30,000 ducats. 


Weeks elapsed without the remittance of a single 
dueat; and the royal exchequer was reduced so low 
that Quixada was obliged to advance a hundred reals 
from his own pocket to defray the expenses of the esta- 
blishment. At length, twenty-six thousand ducats 
were sent. But Charles would not move till he had 
received the full amount. Yet no blame for this re- 
missness seems to have been imputed to the regent, 
The emperor had learned from his own experience, that 
it was not always easy for a king of Spain, with the 
Indies at his command, to procure the necessary sup- 
plies for his own household. 


At length remittances came, arrears were dis- 
charged, the Flemings paid off amidst much 
grumbling, for Charles was a parsimonious mas- 
ter, and for the last time these faithful followers 
assembled round their Emperor, who, in addition 
to their wages, addressed to them such kind words 
that their loyalty melted them to tears. In short, 
says Mignet, ‘the regret of those who were to 
be for ever separated from their master, was only 
to be equalled by the sorrow of those who were 
to be buried with him in the Jeronymite convent.” 
On the 3rd February, 1557, Charles took leave 
of the lord of Oropesa, and in procession and with 
much ceremony entered the convent of Yuste, 
attended mass, received the friars, and then took 
possession of his new mansion. The monks were 
overjoyed at his arrival, ‘ Pray heaven,” writes 
Gaztelu, ‘* that his majesty may continue to en- 
dure the friars as patiently as he does now. This 
will be no easy matter. They are all an impor- 
tunate race, and the more importunate in propor- 
tion to their ignorance, of which there is no lack 
among the brotherhood of Yuste.”’ 

The place selected by the Recluse for his future 
retreat, the Jeronymite monastery of Yuste, was 
situated at the base of a mountain ridge travers- 
ing the north of Estremadura. ‘‘ It was seated,” 
says that inaccurate writer Robertson, “ in a val- 
ley of no great extent, watered by a small brook.” 
The valley of ‘‘uo great extent” is one of the 
most magnificent in — The convent of 
Yuste, nestling on the Sierra side amidst dark 
forests of oak and chestnut, looked for leagues 
far over a magnificent landscape of rock and 
mountain, and forest and valley. Charles, who 
had no notion of being more than an amateur 
monk, some months: before his abdication had 
obtained a plan for a dwelling from two of the 
best architects in Spain, and ordered the house 
to be commenced forthwith, and to be built 
separate from the monastery. Robertson’s 
description of the structure was quite in keeping 
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with his notion of the seclusion and austerities of 
Charles's life at Yuste. 


Some months before his resignation he had sent an 
architect thither, to add a new apartment to the mon- 
astery for his accommodation ; but he gave strict orders 
that the style of the building should be such as suited 
his present station, rather than his former dignity. It 
consisted only of six rooms, four of them in the form 
of friars’ cells, with naked walls; the other two, each 
twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and 
furnished in the most simple manner. They were all 
on a level with the ground, with a door on one side 
into a garden, of which Charles himself had given the 

lan, and had filled it with various plants, which he 
intended to cultivate with his own hands. On the 
other side they communicated with the chapel of the 
monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 
Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the com- 
fortable accommodation of a private gentleman, did 
Charles enter with twelve domestics only. He buried 
there, in solitude and silence, his grandeur, his ambi- 
tion, together with all those vast projects which, dur- 
ing almost half a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being subdued by 
his power. 

Mr. Prescott gives us a more natural version 
of the affair. Here we have all the varieties of 
life, orange-trees and summer-houses, flowers, 
fountains, and fish-ponds, cabbages and cows, 
and a considerable garden, into which the feeble 
Emperor of Spain and all the Indies, might at 
leisure dig, dirty himself, and catch the ague. 


It was a simple structure, of very modern dimensions, 
and stood on the steep side of the mountain, with its 
back against the southern wall of the monastery. It 
consisted of only eight rooms, four on each floor, which 
were of a uniform size, being twenty-five feet long by 
twenty broad. They all opened into corridors, that 
crossed the building and terminated in two deep 
porticos, or galleries, that flanked it on the east and 
west. These led out u terraces, for which the 
sloping land was eminently ferourable, and which the 
emperor afterwards embellished with flowers, foun- 
tains, and fish-ponds, fed by the streams from the sur- 
rounding hills, From the western terrace a gently 
sloping path, suited to the monarch’s feeble limbs, led 
to the garden, which spread out below the house. ‘This 
was of considerable extent; and a high wall, which 
enclosed it, separated it (rom the domain of the monks, 
A small part of it was reserved for raising the vege- 
tables for the royal table. The remainder was laid out 
asa pleasure-ground, with parterres of flowers, and 
op walks shaded with orange, citron, and mul- 

trees, that in this sheltered spot, screened from 

the rude winds of the north, grew as luxuriantly as in 
& more southern latitude. One of these alleys led to 
4 light and tasteful summer-house, the ruins of which 
may be detected by the traveller among the rubbish 
covers the ground at the present day. Another 
walk, bordered with cypresses, led to a gate which 
opened into the neighbouring forest, where two cows 
nn that supplied milk for the emperor’s 


_ Charles took for his bed-chamber a room con- 
tiguous to the chapel of the monastery. 


The apartment was so situated, that a window, or 
glass door, opened from it directly into the chancel, 
=— him, while he lay in bed, a complete view of 

e altar, and enabling him, when confined to his 


chamber, to take part in the service. In the opposite 
corner of the building was the cabinet where he passed 
the day in transacting business, which still followed 
him to Yuste, and in receiving envoys and visiters who 
came to pay their respects to him in his retirement. 


The north rooms were cold and dark, but upon 
the south side the rooms, warmed by the sun, 
looked pleasantly over a landscape too beautiful 
for fat friars or semi-repentant monarchs. 


Here the vines, clambering up the walls, hung their 
coloured tassels around the casements, and the white 
blossoms of the orange-trees, as they were shaken by 
the breeze, filled the apartment with delicious odours. 
From the windows the eye of the monarch ranged over 
a magnificent prospect. Far above rose the bold peaks 
of the sierra, dark with its forests of chestnut and oak, 
while below, for many a league, was spread out the 
luxuriant savanna, like a sea of verdure, its gay colours 
contrasting with the savage character of the scenery 
that surrounded it. Charles, who had an eye for the 
beautiful in nature as well as in art, loved to gaze upon 
this landscape; and in the afternoon he would fre- 
quently take his seat in the western gallery, when warm 
with the rays of the declining sun, as it was sinking in 
glory behind the mountains. 


Good Dr. Robertson must have been marvel- 
lously deceived by the old chroniclers when he 
wrote so reverently of naked walls and friars’ 
cells, with brown cloth at the best for hangings, 
and with furniture ‘‘ of the most simple kind.” 
Charles knew better than to trust himself in 
Yuste without warm hangings, stoves, good fur- 
niture, and wrappers of eider-down :— 


He had chimneys constructed for every room in 
the house. Indeed, he seemed to possess the consti- 
tution of a salamander, and usually kept his apart- 
ments in a sort of furnace heat, by no means agree- 
able to his household. With all this, and with the 
further appliances of furs and wrappings of eider- 
down, he would often complain, especially when the 
gout was on him, that he was chilled to the bone, 
The furniture and decorations of Charles’s dwelling 
seem not to have been altogether in keeping with the 
lainness of the edifice. Yet Sandoval, the emperor’s 
istorian, assures us that “the apartments were so 
ill provided in respect to these, that they looked ag 
if they had been sacked by an enemy, instead of being 
the residence of a great monarch; that the walls 
were hung with nothing better than black cloth, as if 
for mourning, and with this only in his bed-chamber ; 
that he had but one arm-chair, or rather half a chair, 
so old and rickety that it would not have fetched four 
reals at auction; finally, that his wardrobe was on 
the same humble scale, consisting of asingle black 
suit, and that of poor quality.” The same account, 
with more or less variation, is echoed by Vera y 
Figueroa, Valparayso, Strada, and other writers of 
authority. ‘That Charles had not much to boast of in 
the way of dress may well be believed ; for during the 
latter years of his life he had been singularly indiffe- 
rent to his apparel. ‘* When he rode into the towns,” 
says a contemporary, “amidst a brilliant escort of 
courtiers and cavaliers, the emperor’s person was 
easy to be distinguished among the crowd, by the 
plainness of his attire.” In the latter part of his 
reign, he dressed wholly in black. Roger Ascham, 
who was admitted to an audienee by him in his privy. 
chamber some five years before his abdication, says 
that the emperor “had on a gown of black taffety, 
and looked somewhat like the parson at Epurstone,”> 
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His natural parsimony came in aid of his taste. It is 
told of him that once, being overtaken by a storm in 
the neighbourhood of Naumberg, he took off his new 
velvet cap, and remained uncovered while be sent in- 
to the town for an old one. “ Poor emperor,” thought 
one of the company, who tells the anecdote, “ spend- 
ing tons of gold on his wars, and standing bareheaded 
in the rain for the sake of his velvet bonnet!” The 
reflection is a natural one; but not more natural than 
the inconsistency which gave rise to it. 

That Charles was not altogether unmindful of his 
ange 2 spperel in Yuste, may be inferred from the 
fact, that his wardrobe contained no less than six- 
teen robes of silk and velvet, lined with ermine, or 
eider-down, or the soft hair of the Barbary goat. As 
to the furniture and upholstery of his apartments, 
how little reliance is to be placed on the reports so 
carelessly circulated about these, may be gathered 
from a single glance at the inventory of his effects, 
prepared by Quixada and Gaztelu soon after their 
master’s death. Among the items we find carpets 
from Turkey and Alcaraz, canopies of velvet and 
other stuffs, hangings of fine black cloth, which since 
his mother’s death he had always chosen for his own 
bedroom ; while the remaining apartments were pro- 
vided with no less than twenty-five suits of tapestry, 
from the looms of Flanders, richly embroidered with 
figures of animals and with landscapes. Instead of 
the crazy seat that is spoken of, we find, besides a 
number of sofas and chairs of carved walnut, half a 
dozen arm-chairs covered with black velvet, and two 
others, of a more elaborate workmanship, for the 
emperor's special use. One of these was garnished 
with six cushions and a footstool, for the accommoda- 
tion of his tender joints, and the other well stuffed 
and provided with handles, by which, without annoy- 
ance to himself, he could be borne out upon the terrace, 
where, in fine weather, he often preferred to take his 

. The accommodations of his sleeping apart- 
ment showed an equal attention to his personal com- 
fort ; for, besides two beds of different dimensions, 
we find such an ample supply of bolsters, pillows, 
blankets, avd bed-gear of descriptions, as would 
have rejoiced the heart of the most ambitious house- 
keeper. 

His plate, too, was plentiful, about 13,000 
ounces—a tolerable quantity for a man con- 
vinced of the vanities of this life. His table and 
toilet services were all silver or gold, and con- 
tained many pieces of exquisite workmanship. 
While his oratory service was silver gilt. Of 
jewels he had but few, yet those he retained dis- 

layed the taint of human vanity yet lingering 
in the sangre azul of the pseudo Jeronymite :— 


He brought with him, however, a number of richly- 
mounted caskets of gold, silver, and enamel, contain- 
ing different articles which still had value in his eyes. 
Among these were several collars and badges of the 
Golden Fleece, the proud Burgundian order of which 
the Spanish sovereign was now the head. But most 
of these jewelled co were filled with relics or amu- 
lets. Among the former was a bit of the true cross, 
It afterwards passed as a precious legacy to Philip; as 
did also the contents of another casket, a crucifix, 
which his mother, the Empress Isabella, had in her 
hands in the hour of death, and which was afterwards 
to solace the last moments of her husband and her 
son. 


A choice collection of pictures by Titian and 
other masters, and about thirty select books— 
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the emperor was no great reader except of des- 
Se ee the fittings of this imperial 
hermit’s cell at Yuste, which exhibits altogether 
about as comfortable a nest into which king or 
commoner, after forty years’ toil in the battle 
of life, would be sufficiently glad to withdraw 
himself, 

It may be argued, that all these minor luxuries 
of life were necessities to an emperor. True ; 
but not to a man retiring to the cloister 
from a devout desire to devote himself to 
God. The real fact is, that religious motives 
had least influence in Charles's abdication. He 
wanted rest, not religion; and the mode of 
life he followed at Yuste was precisely that best 
suited to his disposition and his infirmities. He 
never relinquished his interest in polities, forgot 
his intolerance in religion, or gave up good 
living ; and, when free from gout and gross erup- 
tions, so far enjoyed a tranquil and luxurious ease, 
as permitted him to throw the whole weight of 
an invigorated intellect, sharpened by forty years’ 
wear, into his political counsels to Philip and 
Joanna. His religious duties he performed 
strictly, so long as they did not clash with his 
principles of good feeding. From the fasts of 
the church he obtained a special personal dis- 
pensation, and preferred in this instance being 
pious by proxy, for he rigidly enforced their 
strict observance among his followers. If he 
were unwell, he lay in bed and listened to mass ; 
and, with a fine touch of character, once, while 
buried in eider-down, feelingly regretted to the 
friars that his infirmities did not permit him to 
sleep upon bare boards. 

The Imperial Recluse, as we have indicated, 
was no splenetic philosopher, he was no Dio- 
genes in his tub; he loved good living, and 
offered in himself a singular contradiction to 
the axiom, that great eaters have dull intellects. 
The dromedary, for instance, an intolerably stupid 
beast, has four stomachs. Charles the Fifth 
must have had forty, but his intellect was in 
proportion. 

The pertinacity, too, with which he gratified 
this infinite appetite, was remarkable. ‘“ His 
stomach,” says Mr. Prescott, ‘‘ abhorred a va- 
euum.” He never woke of a night but he felt 
himself famished, and supported exhausted nature 
with a basin of capon broth, or a draught of 
syrup of quinces. The first thing in the morn- 
ing, that factious and unruly member, the 
stomach, required further eoncessions, and pot- 
ted capon, prepared with sugar and milk, and 
highly se with a copious draught of iced beer, 


or syrup of quinces, corrected by a little senna 
wine, was served to the monarch in bed. After 
this, he turned for his second sleep. The mo- 
ment he rose, early or late, he breakfasted. 
Anchovies, eel pasties, potted fish, and sausages, 
gratified and recompensed his stomach for ite 
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right’s abstinence. At noon the monarch dined: 
and how he dined, who shall tell? He fed alone ; 
and, like all solitary feeders, eat much more than 
was good for him. Soon after vespers the em- 
peror fed again, and later in the evening supped 
heartily upon anchovies, or some other gross 
food. To wash down this mass of food, the 
Emperor drank a good many imperial pints. 

Iced beer was a favourite beverage with him, ad- 
ministered often the first thing on rising in the morning. 
When stronger potations were required, he had no 
objection to Rhenish wine. Roger Ascham, when in 
Germany, saw the emperor on St. Andrew’s day, sit- 
ting at dinner at the feast of the Golden Fleece. “ He 
drank the best,” says Ascham, “that I ever saw. He 
had his head in the glass five times as long as any of 
us, and never drank less than a good quart at once of 
Rhenish.” It was in vain that his physician remon- 
strated, and that his confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, with 
an independence which did him credit, admonished 
him to desist from the pernicious practice of eating 
and drinking to excess, reminding him that his Creator 
had not sent him into the world to indulge in sensual 
delights, but by his diligent labours to save the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. 

But the Recluse heeded the divine as little as he 
did the doctor. He had obtained dispensations 
from the fasts of the church, and eat and drank 
his best, as long as nature and the gout permitted 
him. The anxieties of Quixada to provide nice- 
ties for his master, were ludicrous, Scarcely a 
despatch but contained a commentary upon the 
emperor's appetite, and a request for a relay of 
luxuries :— 


The courier from Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered 
to make a détour, so as to take Jarandilla in his route, 
and bring supplies for the royal table. On Thurs- 
days he was to bring fish to serve for the jour maigre 
that was to follow. The trout in the neighbourhood 
Charles thought too small; so others, of a larger size, 
were to be sent from Valladolid. Fish of every kind 
was to his taste, as, indeed, was any thing that in its 
nature or habits at all approached to fish. Eels, frogs, 
oysters, occupied an-important place in the royal bill 
of fare. Potted fish, especially anchovies, found t 
favour with him; and he regretted that he had not 
brought a better supply of these from the Low Coun- 
tries. On an eel-pasty he particularly doted. Good 
supplies of these savoury abominations were furnished, 
from time to time, from the capital, by his daughter, 
who thus made amends for the remissness which, ac- 
cording to Gaztelu, she had shown in supplying the 
emperor’s table on his journey through the country. 
Soles, lampreys, flounders, came in great quantities 
from Seville and Portugal. The country round Jaran- 
dilla furnished the piaces de resistance, in the form of 
pork and mutton, for the emperor’s table, Game also 
was to be had in abundance. He had a lively recol- 
lection, however, of some partridges, from a place 
belonging to the Count of Ossorno, formerly sent to 
him in ders. The major-domo ordered some to 
be procured from the same quarter now. But Charles 
remarked “ they did not taste now as they had formerly 

The olives of Estremadura were too large 
and coarse for his liking. Repeated directions were 
| aby to procure a supply from Perejon, the trader who 

farnish some of a smaller and more delicate 
d, and to obtain from him, if possible, the receipt 
len icklin them. One might have thought that the 
of pork, in which, as‘we have seen, Charles was 


living, would be that of sausages; but he had not for- 
gotten those which his mother, “ now in glory,” was in 
the habit of having made for herself in Tordesillas, 
There the secretary of state was directed to apply for 
some. In case he failed in that quarter, he could 
easily obtain a receipt for making them from the kitchen 
of the marquis of Denia. Unfortunately, as the major- 
domo laments, the sausages did not reach Jarandilla 
till Thursday night; and, as they could not by any 
construction come into the category of fish, the em- 
peror was obliged to defer his addresses to them for 
four-and-twenty hours, at least ; possibly much longer, 
as the next letter records a sharp attack of gout, 

The nobles in the vicinity, who knew Charles’s weak 
side, sent him constantly presents of game and yege- 
tables. The churchmen were equally attentive. The 
prior of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the archbishop of 
Saragossa, the bishop of Plazencia, and the archbishop 
of Toledo, were liberal in their contributions ; the last 
prelate sending a caravan of mules laden with provi- 
sions for the supply of the emperor and his suite. The 
duchesses of Bejar and Frias, who lived in that quar- 
ter, testified their devotion to their ancient lord by 
presents of sweetmeats, confectionery, or some little 
ornament or article of dress, Among the presents 
received from the latter lady were some delicate gloves, 
then a greater rarity than now. Charles, casting a 
glance at his gouty fingers, remarked that “ the duch- 
ess should have sent him hands to wear them.” Quixada, 
who had complained of the scantiness of supplies on his 
first arrival at Jarandilla, as they now poured in so 
abundantly, drew the most doleful auguries of the 
effects on his master, who in his present state of inac- 
tivity might be thought hardly eapable of meeting even 
the ordinary drafts on his constitution, But remon- 
strance, as the major-domo plaintively wrote to Valla- 
dolid, was of no avail, 


Bile, indigestion, and the gout of course, fol- 
lowed this gormandizing, and two days after his 
first Christmas en retraite, we find Charles laid 
up with a swinging attack of illness, coddling 
himself upon barley water and senna wine, in- 
stead of boldly facing a wholesome dose of rhu- 
barb. Fever, ague, and so severe a sore throat 
followed, that Charles was almost unable to take 
nourishment. Quixada, with a sly touch of sar- 
casm, comforted his master by telling him, ‘* that 
the best way to cure the gout was to keep his 
mouth shut!” 

A second attack of gout followed in January, 
but the sick emperor's spirits had rallied; he had 
lost his sore throat, but he retained a good 
appetite, and— 
he regaled himself with an omelette of sardines, and 
some other savoury messes, greatly to the dismay of 
the major-domo, who, in his report to the secretary of 
state, declares that “it was no fault of his; for any 
attempt to reason his master out of his passion for 
fish was but labour lost.” 7 


All this stuffing of savoury messes had no 
effect upon his intellect. His brain seemed. to 
have no relation to his stomach, The interest 
he took in public affairs, for a cloistered devotee, 
was marvellous. He was never a day without 
news, and fretted if his letters and despatches 
did not arrive with punctuality. 

Yuste soon became the centre of the European 
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itieal machine. Envoys daily arrived, not only 
rom the courts of Brussels and Valladolid, but 
from foreign princes, to conduct negotiations with 
Charles in person. The whole policy of Europe 
was transacted here at times. A great portion 
of each day of his life was spent by Charles in 
his cabinet. He conducted with consummate skill 
the negotiations on the question of the restitution 
of Navarre to the Duke de Vendéme, and brought 
them to a satisfactory termination, at least to 
himself and his son Philip. It was not his pur- 
a to make compensation or restitution to 

endédme, who had married the heiress of the 
family of Navarre, dethroned by Charles’s grand- 
father Ferdinand. But that Vendéme should 
not throw himself into the arms of France and 
invade Navarre, Charles amused him by encou- 
raging his hopes of restitution, until Navarre was 
put into a good state of defence, and a powerful 

orce collected on the frontier, when the duke 
was told that neither the emperor nor his son 
would have any thing more to do with him! 
At the same time, on the death of John III., 
King of Portugal, Charles undertook a most 
delicate negotiation with the queen regent, his 
youngest sister Catherine, to secure for his 
gen son Carlos the succession to the throne of 

ortugal, in case of the death of John’s grand- 
child, Sebastian. Charles's object was to unite 
Spain and Portugal under one powerful sceptre ; 
but the jealousy of the Portuguese prevented his 
attaining that object, though Philip, twenty-five 
sey later, carried it into effect. To show also 
ow fully and completely was the influence of 
Charles felt in the empire—John of Portugal, 
at bis death, had bequeathed the care of his 
grandson to his queen, Catherine, Joanna, regent 
of Spain and mother of the boy, protested against 
this, and put forward pretensions both to the 
regency and to the guardianship of the heir-ap- 
parent. Their envoy, Don Fadrique de Guzman, 
stopped en route at Yuste to acquaint the Em- 
peror with the purport of his mission. 

Charles saw at once the mischief that might arise 
from the interference of his daughter in this delicate 
business. Without hesitation he took possession of 
the despatches, and substituted others in their place, 
addressed to the queen his sister, in which he condoled 
with her on her late bereavement, and offered the con- 
solations of an affectionate brother. At the same time, 
he wrote to his daughter, stating what he had done, 
and gently rebuking her for an interference which 
might well lead to a serious misunderstanding between 
the courts of Spain and Portugal. He concluded his 
paternal homily by reminding her how important it 
was for members of the same family to maintain an 
affectionate intercourse with one another. The course 
so promptly taken a Charles, on this occasion, shows 
how absolute was the control which he exercised in 
his seclusion, and the deference which was paid to it 
even by persons highest in authority. 

Philip, who, soon after his father’s abdication, 


found himself threatened with a powerful combi- 
nation between France and the Pope, besought 


his father for advice and assistance, and even 
went so far as to request the Emperor once more 
to resume the crown, in order to strike terror 
into his enemies. But nothing could tempt 
Charles from his retirement. He was willing 
to give his advice, and even consented to take 
charge of the Financial Department of the 
Empire, but he knew the worth of independent 
ease. Philip accepted his offer, and Charles at 
once brought all his energies to bear upon this 
work of Finance, raised supplies, fed and clothed 
the army, sketched out the plan of the campaign 
in Italy for Alva, and in a few weeks put things 
upon so satisfactory a footing, that Alva was 
enabled to take the field and prosecute the war with 
vigour and success. Norwas Charles less thought- 
ful for the war in Picardy, which threat- 
ened soon to break out. He wrote pressing 
letters to Joanna, regent of Spain, urging her 
to put the coasts in a state of defence, to pay off 
the debts of Government and restore its credit, 
and, above all, to provide for the security of the 
African possessions of the Crown. 

In the midst of Charles’s financial schemes, an 
amusing instance is given of the failure of a 
large source of revenue upon which he had relied, 
and the loss of which seriously jeopardised the 
war, and threw him into a fury of rage. The 
bullion then brought from the Indies, whether on 
public or private account, was usually lodged in 
the vaults of the Casa de la Contraction, or Board 
of Trade at Seville. In April 1557, about 
5,000,000 ducats, mostly on private account, were 
then lying at Seville, when the merchants, rightly 
anticipating that Charles and Philip would lay 
their hands upon this tempting fund, secretly 
transferred their own gold to their own quarters, 
leaving receipts for the sum. When Philip heard 
this his perplexity was extreme, and he de- 
nounced the ies implicated as enemies to 
their country, who “not only made war on the 
property of their sovereign, but upon his honour 
and reputation.” But, as the step was perfectly 
legal and justifiable, the matter would probably 
have ended there, had not Charles been Chan- 
cellor of the Spanish Exchequer. His despotic 


“tendencies were roused, and his wrath was 


furious. His wary eye had long since foreseen 
the arrival of the 5,000,000, and upon them he 
had mainly relied for the supply of the army 
in Italy. He regarded the merchants as 50 
many burglars, and wrote to his daughter 
Joanna, that if it were not for hia infirmities, 
he would go himself to Seville ‘‘ to find out the 
authors of this villainy, and bring them to a 
speedy reckoning.” In another letter he 
desires that the culprits be arrested, “‘ put in 
irons, and removed under a strong guard to 
Lemancas, where they should be thrown into a 
dungeon, and their effects sequestrated until the 
king’s pleasure be known.” 
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“Indeed,” wrote his secretary Gaztelu, in a 
rivate letter accompaning the despatch, “‘ such 
is the Emperor's indignation, and such are the 
violent and bloodthirsty expressions he commands 
me to use, that you will pardon me if wy language 
js not so temperate as it might be.” 

The interest Charles took in the progress of 
the war between Alva and the Duke of Guise in 
Italy, and in the French war in Picardy, when 
it commenced, was unbounded. His first ques- 
tion upon waking in the morning was, if news 
from the seat of war had been received during 
the night, and his secretary then read to him 
any despatches, to which Charles listened with 
great attention, frequently causing them to be 
read over more than once. After breakfast and 
mass the despatches were replied to, and fresh 
advice and instructions given for the conduct of 
the war, or of current negotiations. When Alva, 
after defeating the Duke of Guise in Italy, at 
length reached the gates of Rome, the Emperor’s 
satisfaction was great; but when he heard that 
Alva, by orders of Philip, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1557, had signed a truce, which delivered 
Rome, and restored to the States of the Church 
all conquests made in the campaign, his 
indignation was unbounded. The Emperor 
never forgave Alva that unfortunate peace. 
Soon after this, in January, 1558, Calais was 
captured from the English by the Duke of Guise. 
The news reached Yuste on the 3rd February. 
Charles was still suffering from gout, the pain 
piercing him, as he observed, ‘‘to the very 
bones;” but news of the loss of Calais inflicted 
greater distress upon him. ‘‘ Nothing,” he said, 
“he had ever heard” had given him so much 


pain :— 


Tt was not the loss of Calais simply that he deplored. 
His eye glanced to the consequences. He saw in 
imagination the French sweeping across the borders, 
and carrying devastation up to the very gates of 
Brussels. As far back as November, having heard of 
preparations in France, he had warned the govern- 
ment that an attempt would probably be made by the 
enemy to recover some of the places he had lost. He 
did not now waste his time in idle lament. Feeble as 
he was, he at once sent despatches to Valladolid, 
urging the regent to lose no time in forwarding re- 
mittances to her brother, as on them must depend his 
tg of keeping the field and protecting the Nether- 

against invasion. “I know,” concluded Charles, 
“that you will require no arguments of mine to make 
you use all diligence in the matter. But I cannot help 
writing ; for I feel so sensibly what may be the conse- 
quences of the late disaster, that I shall have no more 
peace till T learn what has been done to repair it.” 


But these disasters did not much affect Charles’s 

appetite ; he vented his pain upon paper, and 

i, like a philosopher, went to his dinner—and 

eat it. “‘ His majesty,” writes his secretary at 

the close of the first year’s residence at Yuste, 

“is in excellent condition, growing fresher and 
ter every day.” 


Not so his miserable attendants. The dreary 
solitude of the place damped their spirits and 
gave them dyspepsia. ‘‘I shall not return in a 
hurry,”’ wrote Quixada when home on leave, to 
his friend Vasquez, the secretary at Valladolid ; 
‘*T shall not return in a hurry, I ean assure you, 
to eat truffles and asparagus in Estremadura,”’ 
But his fate was to return earlier than he antici- 
pated. Charles, in his absence, employed the 
monks in the commissariat department, and 
after a day or two's trial, finding them unequal 
to the work, ordered Quixada back to his post, 
with the additional request to bring his wife and 
family, so that there might be no need of his 
leaving his Emperor for the future. 

Charles, who was not an unkiod master, was 
an essentially selfish one. He was parsimonious 
too, and Quixada at first was in no humour to 
obey these orders. But love for his old master 
overcame all scruples—‘‘ 1 must acquiesce,’’ he 
wrote to Vasquez, “though much against my 
will, I assure you; and especially when I con- 
sider that my past services have not been so well 
requited, that 1 should feel under any obligation 
to render new ones.’’ Charles was not avaricious, 
at least not in the full sense of the term; but he 
had an invincible objection, peculiar to some 
persons, to bestow any thing of a positive value 
upon his attendants. His conduct to Van Male, 
his chamberlain, is an illustration of this. Van 
Male, who had served the Emperor faithfully for 
years, and followed him to Yuste, when announ- 
cing to the Emperor his intention to marry, 
received nothing but good advice from his 
majesty, and some prudent counsels with re- 
gard to housekeeping. Some time after, the 
Emperor, apparently struck with his own want 
of generosity, determined for once to be liberal, 
but not at bis own cost. He would present Van 
Male with his Royal Castilian MSS. of his 
favourite poem, the Chevalier Délibéré, and have 
a large edition struck off at once. 


This was to be done at the chamberlain’s expense, 
who who would be abundantly remunerated by the 
sale of the poem. “It will put five hundred gold 
crowns into his pocket!” exclaimed a wicked wag, the 
historian Avila. ‘And William is well entitled to 
them,” said the Emperor, “for he has sweat hard 
over the work.” But the subject of the royal bounty 
took a very different view of the matter. Nothing 
seemed certain to him but the cost—especially as 
Charles positively declined to propitiate the public by 
making known the part which he had taken in the 
composition of the work. It was in vain that the poor 
chamberlain protested. His master would not be 
balked in his generous purpose, and in that same year, 
1555, an edition of two thousand copies of the book 
appeared from the press of Jean Steeltz, in Antwerp. 
Whether the result justified the ominous presages of 
Van male, we are not told. 


Among the Recluse’s favourites was Torriano 
the mechanician. Charles had a strong mechani- 
cal taste, and would often amuse himself with Tor- 
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riano in making little puppets—soldiers perform- 
ing their exercises, girls dancing with their tam- 
bourines; and, adds itr, Prescott, ‘‘ if the account 
be true, wooden birds that could fly in and out 
of the window;” but clock and watch making was 
the principal business of the we te with 
Torriano. The famous philosophical reflection 
he is said to have made, upon the absurdity of his 
attempting to bring men to any thing like uni- 
formity in religious belief, when it was impossible 
to alee any two of his timepieces agree, is 
doubted by Mr. Prescott, though upon the feeble 
ground that Charles’ intolerance at Yuste proved 
that he had never reached the degree of philoso- 
phy required for such a reflection. 
no proof, and especially if we remember that the 
heresy of the day was just then shewing its 
head in every corner of Europe, and would be 
uppermost in the Emperor’s mind. In addition 
to his mechanical taste, a fine ear for music, and 
a love for flowers, were possessed by the Emperor. 
Oftentimes, when attending divine service, at a 
false note from a particular chorister, he would 
break out into a violent passion, and astound 
every one by characterising the offender, hideputa 
bermejo, “ redheaded son of a ——; ”’ a scurrilous 
epithet he had picked up in the camp, better 
suited to a military than monastic life. To his 
gardening tastes we owe something sweeter and 
of a better colour—the little garden pink, which 
he introduced into Europe from Africa. 

The question, often raised, whether Charles 
ever wrote his own memoirs, is decided in the 
affirmative by Mr. Prescott. Part of a con- 
versation has been preserved between Charles 
and Father Borja (who visited Yuste), in 
which the Emperor admits that he had written 
his memoirs, and desired Borja’s opinion as to 
whether there could be any thing wrong in a 
man’s writing his own biography, provided it 
were done in good faith, and nothing set down 
from vanity. 

He had written his memoirs, he added, but from’ no 
desire of self-glorification, but simply to correct sundry 
errors which had been circulated of him, and to ex- 
hibit his conduct in itstruelight. “Should you find,” 
he said, “ that my pen has been guided by secret vanity 
—for I am aware that the heart is a great deceiver in 
these matters—I would throw it down at once, and 

ive what I have written to the wind, since it would 
as empty as the wind.” One would have liked to 
be edified by the father’s answer, which, unfortunately, 
has not been preserved. We can hardly imagine that 
he could have insisted on the suppression of a work 
conducted on such sound principles, and of such interest 
to the world. But it has never come to light. 

That Charles did write such an autobiography, or a 
portion of it, is proved by other evidence. His learned 
chamberlain, Van Male, assures his correspondent that 
his master, when sailing on the Rhine, wrote an 
account of his journeys and his military expeditions to 
as late a date as 1550. A work complied under such 
circumstances could have been little more than a 


sketch, —unless we suppose that the composition then 
begun was complet 


in the leisure of later years. 


But that. is 


That it was something more than a fragment seems 
probable, from the general tone of Van Male’s remarks, 
who commends it, moreover, for the elegance of the 
style, as well as for its dignified tone and its fidelity to 
historic truth. The admiring chamberlain deeply 
regrets that the emperor will not give his production 
to the public, but “ keeps it locked under a hundred 
keys.” It seems, however, he obtained his master’s 
consent to make a Latin translation of the work, 
which, with much self-complacency, he proposes to 
execute in “ a style that should combine the separate 
merits of Tacitus, Livy, Suetonius, and Cesar.” 

Unhappily, the world was not destined to profit by 
this rare style of composition; for, on his master’s 
death, Luis Quixada—as the poor chamberlain used 
afterwards to complain, with tears in his eyes—entered 
his apartment and carried off the emperor’s manuscript. 
He remembered enough of its contents, he was wont 
to add, to compose another memoir of the emperor, 
which he intended to do. On his death, which occurred 
only two years later, Philip ordered that the poor 
gentleman’s papers should he searched, and that any 
which. might be found relating to the emperor should 
be sent to him, to be thrown into the fire. No such 
memoir was found, however; and the report ran that 
Van Male had burnt most of his papers before his 
death. It may seem strange that Philip should have 
desired to destroy a history of his father, compiled 
by one who, from his daily intercourse with him, had 
enjoyed the best means of information. Perhaps it 
was for that very reason that he wished to destroy it. 
Van Male had been behind the scenes, where the 
purple was laid aside. Philip considered that a king 
was edged round with a peculiar sanctity, which the 
prying eye of the vulgar was not to penetrate. He 
would have his father presented to the world as a hero; 
and no man, he knew, was a hero to his valet de 
chambre.* 


Charles’slife thus passed pleasantly‘and evenly ; 
he eat and drank, enjoyed his ease, gave advice, 
with the double satisfaction of knowing that it 
was eagerly desired, and would be scrupulously 
followed. He was counsellor, not actor, in the 
scenes of empire, without any of the cares or 
responsibilities of state. The first blow that fell 
upon him in this peppy life, was the death of his 
sister Eleanor. Charles was greatly afflicted. 


Though not accustomed to exhibit his emotion, his 
eyes filled with tears, as he spoke of her to his secre- 
tary, Gaztelu. “She was a good Christian,” he said. 
“ We always loved each other. She was older than I 
by fifteen months; and before that time has elapsed I 
shall probably be with her.” 





* M. Gachard, in the second volume of his “ Rétraite 
et Mort de Charles- Quint,” (Preface, p. 150,) which has 
made its appearance since the text above was written, 
notices, as one of the items in an inventory of the 
Emperor’s effects prepared by order of his executors, & 
velvet bag containing papers formerly in the possession 
of Van Male, and taken from him by Luis Quixada, 
and afterwards placed in the hands of the king. This 
confirms the truth of Van Male’s own statement, and 
leads very naturally to the conclusion that among these 
papers was the memoir of Charles V. Of their subse- 
quent fate we know nothing. But this should not 
surprise us. There is more than one well-attested 
instance on record of Philip’s having destroyed docu- 
ments that he did not care should meet the eye of 


posterity. 
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’ But it is pleasant to find that even so ill a pre- 
sentiment did not affect the imperial appetite. 
Though suffering at the time from a fourth attack 
of gout, we find the secretary writing in the old 
strain to his fellow-secretary, Vasquez, entreat- 
ing him to send ‘‘ a supply of fresh salmon, if any 
can be had, or any other dainty—above all, her- 
rings, dry and salt, of which his majesty is espe- 
cially fond.” Dr. Matthys, the physician, bitterly 
complains that the emperor continues to stimulate 
his appetite ‘‘ with salt meats, garlic, herrings, 
and other provocatives, which had always proved 
so ruinous to his stomach.” 

This constant overeating was reduced by 
Charles to a system. Every indulgence was fol- 
lowed by an antidote to prevent ill effects; but 
nothing could “> a man healthy under’such 
circumstances. ith loss of health came loss of 
temper; and as at that moment Protestant doc- 
trines had at length found their way across the 
Pyrenees, and the heretics, with confident audacity, 
had commenced their operations at Valladolid, in 
the very nostrils of the Regent and the Grand In- 
quisitor, Charles, whose whole life, as a Christian 
king, had been passed in burning and beheading 
his more Christian subjects, and in acting upon 
principles the reverse of those upon which the 
Christian religion is founded, felt all his invete- 
rate rancour against the reformers revive. Men 
of the best sense, at times, have found it hard to 
overecine their religious prejudices, which are, 
perhaps of all, the strongest ; but in Charles, a 
man of naturally great benevclence, it is curious 
to see how, when dealing with the Reformation, 
he ignored the principles of Christianity, and 
sternly refused to exercise a grain of mercy, be- 
yond the axe or the fagot, for the helpless here- 
tics. He knew better how to burn than to convert 
a reformer ; and reduced persecution to such a 
system, that murder itself was made a means of 
salvation. Never were such atrocities committed 
in the world’s history, as in the Netherlands 
under Charles as king or counsellor. His edict 
of 1521 characterised Luther as ‘‘ not a man, 
but a devil under the form of a man, and clothed 
in the dress of a priest, the better to bring the 
human race to hell and damnation ;’’ and there- 
fore condemns ‘‘ all his disciples and converts” 
to punishment by death and forfeiture of goods. 
_ In 1535, finding heresy still existent, Charles 
issued a second edict, in which he again con- 
demned all heretics “‘ to death ”—and this time 
carefully provided against a pardoned criminal 
having opportunity to repeat his crime, by the 
sagacious proviso— that repentant males be be- 
headed, repentant females buried alive, and the 
obstinate of both sexes burned.” History as- 
sures us that the imperial edicts were no dead 
letter, and that the imperial fires never failed for 
want of human fuel. 
¢ That this heresy should now infect the atmo- 


sphere of Spain, and come between the wind and 
his retirement, filled Charles with furious indig- 
nation, and roused all the bigotry and intolerance 
of his nature. The whole energies of his power- 
ful mind were quickened into one absorbing active 
principle of fanaticism. He became drunk with 
superstitious zeal. He bitterly regretted having 
observed the safe conduct granted to Luther at 
Worms. Day after day he despatched vehement 
letters to Joanna and Philip, urging them to ex- 
tirpate the heretics without mercy. To burn and 
slay—to burn and slay—were his perpetual coun- 
sels! What a lamentable picture of a Christian 
king preparing his soul for God, and daily be- 
seeching for that mercy in heaven he so relent- 
lessly denied on earth! ‘‘I rely on your zeal,” 
he wrote to Joanna, ‘‘ for bringing the guilty to 
trial, and for having them punished, without 
favour to any one, with all the severity that their 
crimes demand.” In another letter he said :— 
“If I had not entire confidence that you would 
do your duty, and arrest the evil at once by chas- 
tising the guilty in good earnest, I know not how 
I could help leaving the monastery and taking 
the remedy into my own hands.” He expressed, 
says Mr. Prescott, a doubt whether it would not 
be well, in so black an affair, to dispense with the 
ordinary courts of justice, and to show no mercy ; 
‘lest the criminal, if pardoned, should have the 
opportunity of reveating his crime.” He recom- 
mended, as an example, his own mode of pro- 
ceeding in the Netherlands; ‘‘where all who 
remained obstinate in their errors were burned 
alive, and those who were admitted te penitence 
were beheaded.” 


Not content with writing, Charles ordered Quixada 
to proceed to Valladolid, where he was to see the 
regent and the inquisitor-general, communicate to 
them more fully the emperor’s views on the subject, 
and discuss the best mode of carrying them into effect. 
Charles then wrote to his son, informing him of what 
he had done; and, to give greater force to his injunc- 
tions, added a postscript with his own hand, in which 
he urged Philip to apply the sharpest and speediest 
remedy that could be declan for extirpating the seeds 
of the disease before it had spread over the whole sys- 
tem. His injunctions fell upon willing ears, as ap 
from the king’s memorandum indorsed on his father’s 
letter: “Thank him for the orders he has given, and 
request him to follow up the affair—telling him, at 
the same time, that we shall pursue the same course 
here, and acquainting him with what has been done 
already.” 


It is gratifying to find that the Emperor's 
health improved with all this exeitement—he 
grew fatter and fresher upon the blood of heretics, 
and with renovated health came increased ap- 
petite for pasties and persecution. His majesty 


insisted on more vigorous measures against 
heresy ; ‘‘ and,” wrote the physician in the spring 
of 1558, ‘* eats as much, and drinks still more, 
thanever.” But his body was full of bad humours 
—his blood was rancid with putridity, and a dis. 
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gusting cutaneous eruption prefaced the inevitable 
result of his gross intemperance. The Emperor 
took no heed of it, The itching troubled him ; 
so he bathed frequently in cold water, and indulged 
his appetite as usual. “Surely,” remarks the 
philosophic Quixada, ‘‘ kings must imagine their 
stomachs to be differently made from those of 
other men.” His majesty’s stomach was at 
length about to assert its humanity. The king 
was now affected by violent vomitings, evils to 
be anticipated in ordinary cases of overeating ; 
but in a man who had inordinately stuffed him- 
self daily for twenty years without suffering any 
other derangement of health than periodical 
attacks of gout, inflamed mouth, or gross erup- 
tions, the symptom was serious. The summer 
season too, at Yuste, was extremely unhealthy. 
In August, Charles had suffered a slight attack 
of gout, and it was about the latter end of this 
month that he proposed to celebrate his own 
obsequies. This singular purpose was perhaps 
brought about by an isstinctive feeling of his 
a end; but there is more reason to 
believe that, if it happened at all, it arose from 
a certain morbid relish Charles took in such dis- 
mal ceremonies, which a fit of indigestion pos- 
sibly heightened. It was one of the lively 
pleasures of his monastic life, to solemnly 
celebrate the funeral obsequies of any and 
every worthy one who died within reach of 
Yuste ; and, if the population continued spitefully 
healthy, Charles, for want of fresher game, would 
honour his defunct ancestors with such solemn 
observances, ‘* These lugnbrious ceremonies,” 
observes Mr. Prescott, ‘‘ had a fascination for him 
that may remind one of the tenacity with which 
his mother Joanna clung to the dead body of her 
husband, taking it with her wherever she went.” 
It was after a solemn ceremony of three days’ 
duration, in honour of his deceased parents, that 
Charles, having possibly exhausted the genea- 
logical tree, and nobody dying to please him, 
conceived the novel design of distinguishing the 
living by preparatory funeral rites ; and, on the 
3lst Angust, 1558, ordered preparations to be 
made for conducting the ceremony of his own 
obsequies with extraordinary pomp. 


The chapel was accordingly hung with black, and 
the blaze of hundreds of wax-lights was scarcely suffi- 
cient to dispel the darkness. The brethren in their 
conventual dress, and all the emperor’s household clad 
in eup mourning, gathered round a huge catafalque, 
shrouded also in black, which had been raised in the 
centre of the chapel. The service for the burial of the 
dead was then performed ; and, amidst the dismal wail 
of the monks, the prayers ascended for the departed 
epirit, that it might be received into the mansions of 


The attendants, filled with melancholy awe, 
were affected to tears; they wept over this vivid 
i of what soon might be. Charles himself, 

in a dark mantle, and bearing a lighted 


taper in his hand, mingled with the crowd, and 
only witnessed the dismal ceremony. At its close 
he placed the lighted taper in the hands of the 
priest, signifying that he was surrendering up his 
soul to the Almighty. 

Robertson, with his usual inaccuracy, details, 
in elegant and impressive language, how 
Charles followed the funeral procession in his 
shroud, and with much solemnity ‘‘ was laid out 
in his coffin.” He then continues in the same 
apocryphal strain,— 

The service for the dead w~s chanted, and Charles 
joined in the prayers which were offered up for the 
rest of his soul, mingling his tears with those which 
his attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeral, The ceremony closed with sprinkling 
holy water on the coffin in the usual form, and all the 
assistants retiring, the doors of the chapel were shut, 
Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and withdrew to 
his apartment, full of those awful sentiments which 
such a singular solemnity was calculated to inspire. 


The recent discovery, by M. Van den Brink, 
of an original MS. in the Feudal Court of 
Brabant at Brussels, has set right this ques- 
tion of detail. It is written by one of the Jerony- 
mite fathers, an eyewitness of and participator in 
the ceremony, and he details the facts as stated by 
Mr. Prescott. Robertson, who took every thing 
upon trust, and loved elaboration, produced, it 
will be seen, a very touching but an inaccurate 
version of the affair; and indeed to this day the 
whole matter is looked upon with some suspicion, 
from the remarkable fact that those gossips, 
Quixada and Gaztelu, although not writing 
from the 18th to the 28th of Angust, make no 
mention of it in any despatches after the date of 
the event. Mr. Prescott, who has a weakness 
in favour of the story, accuses the monkish 
chroniclers of inaccuracy in dates, and is in- 
clined to believe that the ceremony took place 
some days earlier than the 3lst. But here he 
appears himself to have made some blunder in 
dates. 

With the exception of a few lines from Gaztelu, 
relating to public business, we have no letter from the 
secretary or the major-domo between the 18th and the 
28th of August; at least, I have none in my collection, 
and have seen none cited by others. 


He then proceeds to account for their not 
mentioning the affair after the 28th, supposing it 
to have occurred some time between the 18th 
and 28th, and assuming an error in date by the 
monks, 

The interval that may have elapsed between the 
performance of the ceremony and the writing of these 
functionaries, may help to explain their silence on an 
event which no longer made any strong impression on 
their minds, 

But at p. 532, he has just before said that 
Charles, on the 9th of August, experienced a 
severe attack of gout ; on the 15th he was better, 
and in chapel; and, adds Mr. Prescott, ‘all 
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symptoms of the disease had vanished by the 24th 
of August, when we find the letters from Yuste 
ing of him as entirely recovered.” 

What letters? Here is a contradiction at 
once to his other statement, that no letters were 
written between the’ 18th and 28th; and if 
letters written on the 24th made no mention of 
the ceremony, and again on the 28th and ever 
afterwards observed, a similar silence with refer- 
ence to it, there is a strong presumptive evidence 


_ that the whole story was a mere fabrication of 


the good friars of Yuste. There is one authority 
existent, but temporarily lost in the sea of unsort- 
ed manuscripts of the Royal library at Madrid, 
and who, if recovered, would probably settle this 
vexed question. This is an account of the latter 
days of the Emperor, prepared by Fra Angulo, 
Prior of Yuste, by express order of Joanna, Re- 
gent of Spain. 

Sandoval, the historian, who professes to have 
seen and copied into his own pages Angulo’s 
narrative, states positively as a curious fact, 
that, though Charles contemplated a celebration 
of his own obsequies, he was seized with his last 
illness before he could carry his odd notion into 
execution, and that the sum of money he had 
designed to provide for the ceremonial was, in 
reality, applied to cover the expenses of his real 
obsequies. On the other hand, the Marquis of 
Valparayso, writing seventy years later, with 
Angulo’s manuscripts also before him, distinctly 
states that the mock rites were celebrated ! 

When authors thus disagree, who shall set 
us right bat Fra Angulo himself, and until 
he is found the question must remain open. On 
the whole, we are inclined to Sandoval’s opinion, 
and the silence of Quixada and Guztelu, who 
were very Boswells in the minute detail of the 
Emperor's sayings and doings, is a material 
point in support of this view. Moreover, the 
celebration of such a ceremony would betray a 
certain weakness of mind, by no means charac- 
teristic of Charles. Charles was sincerely re- 
ligious ; but his religion, so long as the question 
of heresy was not raised, was the religion of a 

ce, not of a friar. He was neither credu- 

us nor fearful; and, though a severe Papist in 
principle, he was restrained by no blind submis- 
sion to the church of Rome. His religion was 
founded more upon a sense of that obedience 
due to the will of the Almighty, than from dread 
of the devil, or respect for the pope; and, unless 
his mind had become imbued with a morbid taste 
for representations of death, no explanation can 
be offered of a man of his frame of intellect 
giving way to such an exhibition of weakness 
and credulity. Be the matter as it may, 


Same afternoon he feasted—of course 
heartily—on the terrace overlooking his gardens. 
The rays of the Spanish August sun shot down 
upon the Emperor while at dinner—chilly by 


nature, he enjoyed the genial warmth ; he eat 
and drank, and with his dinner absorbed a fatal 
and malignant fever. Towards evening a severe 
headache attacked him—*‘ a restless night was 
succeeded by a day of acute suffering; he was 
seized with intense thurst, and the pain in his 
head was so great at times that he lost his con- 
sciousness.'’ Charles became alarmed, He was 
bled, and twelve ounces of black blood, rank with 
royal putridity and fever, taken from him, afforded 
him relief. The physician of the regent was 
sent for, but Dr. Cornelius could do nothing. 
The fever fluctuated for a week, then gained a- 
pace ; and then the Emperor suffered such par- 
oxysms of pain as to be kept insensible for hours 
together. It became evident that the worn-out 
frame, and the overtaxed brain and digestion 
of the great eater of his age, were breaking up. 
After three weeks’ wrestle with death, Charles 
fairly succumbed. In intervals of conciousness he 
executed the codicil to his will, leaving liberal 
bounties to all his attendants. Not one was 
forgotten, and he made his peace with God by 
cursing the Protestants with his last breath, and 
conjuring Philip ‘to bring to justice and execute 
every heretic in his dominions, without favour 
or mercy to one.” The Holy Inquisition, the 
dying monarch maintained, was the best means 
for accomplishing the good work ; and ‘‘so,”’ ho 
concluded, ‘‘ you shall have my blessing, and the 
Lord shall prosper all your undertakings.” Oh, 
most Christian king ! 

The 20th of September came, and Charles’s 
strength was sinking fast. He had fired his last 
bolt against the ‘‘ accursed heretics,” and was 
now prepared to meet his meek and merciful 
Saviour. Extreme unction and the sacrament 
were at once administered to him, after which 
mass was performed. At the words, ‘* Oh, Lamb 
of God! who takest away the sins of the 
world, have merey on us ;” the dying monarch, 
Mr. Prescott tells us, ‘* beat his breast with looks 
of the deepest humility and contrition "—what 
a strange mass of inconsistencies is man ! 

In the afternoon of the day, the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1558, Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
arrived. In the course of the evening the Em- 
peror became so exhausted that his death was 
anticipated from hour to hour. Carranza in a 
harsh tone read to him portions of the Psalms, 
and, approaching his bedside, held up the crucifix, 
saying—** Behold Him who answers for all! 
There is no more sin; all is forgiven.” These 
imprudent words were afterwards charged to the 
archbishop’s account by the Holy Inquisition, as 
a virtual recognition of the Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. Villalva, the 
Emperor’s favourite preacher, then followed :— 

The Jeronymite resorted to very different sources of 


consolation from those employed by the archbishop, 
“Your majesty,” said he, “came into the world on 
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the day of St. Matthew; you will leave it on that of 
St. thias. St. Matthew and St. Matthias were 
two apostles, two brothers, bearing nearly the same 
name, and both disciples of Jesus Christ. With such 
intercessors you can have nothing to fear Let your 
majesty turn your heart with con dence to God, who 
will this day put you in possession of glory.” 


“Thus,” says Mignet in his Charles Quint, 
“the two doctrines which divided the world 
in the age of Charles V. were Once more 
brought before him on the bed of death.” But 
Charles was in no condition to note theological 
niceties. He was dying :— 


For some hours there was silence in the apartment, 
broken only by the low breathings of the dying man. 
At length, rousing from his lethargy, Charles seemed 
to feel a consciousness that his time had come. It was 
two hours after midnight on the morning of the 21st of 
September. Placing his hand on his pulse, he feebly 
shook his head, as if to intimate that all was over. 
He then signed to Quixada to light the taper. At the 
same time, the archbishop placed the crucifix of the 
empress in his hand. Gazing on it for a moment, he 
brought it to his lips, and then pressed it fervently on 
his breast. The archbishop, taking the crucifix from 
his relaxing grasp, held it up before the glazed eyes of 
the emperor, who, holding the candle in his right hand, 
and supported by the faithful Quixada, exclaimed, 
* Now it is time.” Then, gazing with unutterable long- 
ing on the sacred symbol, to him the memento of 
earthly as well as heavenly love, he stretched forth his 
left hand as if to embrace it, called on the name of 
Jesus in tones so loud as to be distinctly heard in the 
next apartment, and rolling back on his pillow, with a 
convulsive sigh, expired. 


Thus lived and died, at Yuste, the greatest 
monarch of his age. 

After lying in state for two days, the body was 
temporarily buried by the side of the altar in the 
convent church, the monks quarrelling over the 
mode of burial, as Charles had requested to be 
placed under the great altar. The ecclesiastics 
scrupled to lay the bones of any but a saint in so 
holy a situation, and eventually compromised the 
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matter by placing Charles with his head in the 
wall and his feet just touching the hallowed spot. 
In 1574, the body was removed to the Eseurial, 
by Philip's order. When deposited in its marble 
sarcophagus, Philip ordered the face to be unco- 
vered. It was pale, but perfect, as in life. He 
gazed at it long in silence, and muttered ‘‘ Cuerpo 
honrado.” Once only again have the pallid features 
of the Great Emperor been shown to living eye. 
Charles, King of Spain, jn 1780, fascinated with 
Beckford, upon his leaving Madrid offered to 
grant any request he might make. Beckford 
said he possessed only one desire, and that was 
to see the face of Charles V. The king gratified 
his wish ; the lid of the marble sarcophagus was 
raised, and Beckford saw what no man for ages 
had beheld. 

We have left ourselves scarcely space to speak 
of this edition of Robertson’s great work, Mr, 
Prescott’s narrative is told with fluency; but the 
style seldom rises above evenness, and wants 
both energy and point. There are two editions 
published of the work, a library and a cheap 
edition, both well printed and substentially 
bound, the library edition especially 30. In both 
is affixed a portrait of the Great Emperor, en- 
graved from a painting by the immortal Venetian, 

The busy workings of that astute brain are 
exhibited in the features with masterly power, 
while the full under lip and the cruel eye express 
the failings of this curious mixture of Bigot, 
Sensualist, and Hero. 

‘* He hath a face,” says quaint old Sir Richard 
de Morsyne, in one of his letters from Brussels— 
**he hath a face unwont to disclose any hid af- 
fection of his heart, as any face that I ever met 
with in all my life. His eyes only do betray as 
much as can be picked out of him. He maketh 
me oft think of Solomon’s saying, ‘A king’s 
heart is unsearchable.’ Truly there is in him 
almost nothing that speaks but his tongue.” 





Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the Adjacent Regions: a Journal of Travels in the year 


1852, de. $c. By Epwarp Rostnsoy, D.D., LL.D., with Maps and Plans. 


Murray, 1856. 


Also: Biblical Researches in the year 1838. By Tue Same. Second Edition. 


Dr. Rosryson’s first journey to the Holy Land 
was made in the year 1838. It embraced the 
peninsula of Sinai as well as Palestine, and its 
results were published under the title of 
“Biblical Researches,” in three volumes, in 
every way admirable for their careful execution, 
in 1841]. The publication of these volumes— 
the first work really of importance on the sub- 
ject which had appeared in England—was re- 
ceived with great favour. The Geographical 
Society decorated the author ; scholars congra- 


tulated ; the public bought ; and the book has 
long since taken its place as an authority on 
the Holy Land. And it deserved its honours, 
for it was a thoroughly conscientious, painstaking 
book, the result of great labour in research, 
enlightened by much learning, and full of in- 
formation, at that time quite new, conveyed in 
a plain, clear style. The point to which Dr. 
Robinson more particularly addressed himself, 
was the recovery of the sites of the towns of 
Scripture, by examination of the localities, and 
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comparison of the Arabic names, which are in 
many cases identical with, or close echoes of, 
the Hebrew appellations. In a large number of 
these he was successful; a great majority of 
the ancient sites now known, are due to his 
industry and that of his companion, Mr. Smith. 
Moreover, the work was accomplished and 
related with a careful, workmanlike attention 
to details not often met with ; and the lists of 
towns, and catalogues of authorities, the notes of 
reference throughout the work, and the appen- 
dices, were all testimonies to the care bestowed 
on the execution, besides being very valuable 
in themselves. Further, the maps which ac- 
companied the book were superior to any ex- 
isting at that time. 

After the publication of his volumes, Dr. 
Robinson returned to New York, where he re- 
sumed his duties as Professor of Theological 
Literature, and Editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

The preparation of the former Brsticat RESEARCHES 
tx Patestine, combined with the results of personal 
observation, awakened in the author’s mind a more 
lively sense, than he had ever felt before, of the de- 
ficiencies yet remaining in our knowledge of the His- 
torical Geography of that sacred land. Questions not 
unfrequently arose, which personal inquiry on the spot 
might have solved in half an hour; but to which no 
amount of reading or investigation at a distance could 
ever afford an answer; inasmuch as they had never 
been brought before the mind of any traveller. In 
this way the idea and the desire of once more visiting 
the Holy Land became fixed in the author’s mind. In 
my own case, I proposed nothing further on a second 
visit, than to investigate anew certain points, as to 
which doubts had been expressed; and to examine 
some of those portions of the country not included in 
our former routes. 

In the autumn of 1851 circumstances 
allowed Dr. Robinson to carry his project into 
execution. Embarking at New York on the 
20th December, he reached London on the 
Ist January 1852, and finally landed at Beirit, 
after a journey via Berlin, Trieste, Smyrna, and 
Rhodes, on the 2nd March. 

At Beirait he was detained by various causes 
for more than a month. -But the delay was 
turned to good account. There was much to 
hear of the progress and success of the mission, 
and many particulars to ask, and be told, of those 
members of the little band who had gone to 
their rest in the interval since his former visit, 
and whose “lowly monuments” were to be 
found in the burying-ground attached to the 
mission-house. 

On two occasions, also, did the Doctor assist 
at the meeting of a native “Society of Arts and 
Sciences,” vigorous enough to have acquired, in 
the first year of its existence, a library of 750 
Volumes. The subjects discussed were really 
remarkable, and Dr. Robinson slyly says, “I 
have heard much worse speaking before literary 
Societies in London and New York.” An 


excursion taken at this time to Deir el-Kulah, 
one of the high places of ancient Pheenician 
idolatry, was not without interest. Here was 
discovered a Greek inscription, which admits us 
to the process of identification between the chief 
divinity of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
deity so familiar to us in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. In this inscription, Zeus is ad- 
dressed as Bal-markos, or (as the rest of the 
sentence interprets it) the “ ” or “Lord of 
Sports.” 

In the same neighbourhood is Beit Miry, 
“a large village on a high point of the ridge. 
It lies in part straggling upon the steep eastern 
side, looking into the deep gulf below. Across 
this gulf the inhabitants are able to make 
themselves heard by the people of the villages 
on the other side; a distance of nearly or quite 
two miles in an air line.” . 

This curious fact, of the distance to which 
the voice will travel in the thin quiet atmo- 
sphere of the East, is not unknown to Oriental 
travellers. Mr. Stanley observed it on the 
Ras Sasafeh, at Sinai; and others have heard 
the shepherds talking to one another across the 
valley between Ebal and Gerizim, and thus 
affording confirmation of the narrative—often 
questioned—according to which Joshua, stand- 
ing with half the people on Mount Ebal, read 
“the words of the law, the blessings and curs- 
ings,” to the other half, standing on Gerizim. 

At length, on the 5th April, the traveller 
started on a route through Galilee to Akka, in 
the Bay of Carmel. During this journey 
Dr. Robinson enjoyed the society of his friend 
and former fellow traveller, Dr. Smith. 

It had been arranged, he says, that Dr. Smith would 
accompany me to Jerusalem; taking the route through 
southern Lebanon and Galilee, and along the western 
border of the hills of Samaria and Judea; and return- 
ing along the eastern border of the same to the lake of 
Tiberias and Hasbeiya. We pu to travel lei- 
surely; and turn aside to examine every point of 
interest along the route. At Hasbeiya, Mr. Thomson 
would take me up; and after exploring with me the 
plain of the Hialeh, the region of Baniis, and the 
rugged chasm of the Litény, would bring me forward 
to Damascus. From thence Dr. De Forest proposed 
to go with me through the Bika’a to Ba’albek and 
further north; but this ever was frustrated by the 
subsequent decease of Miss Whittlesey, which threw 
ppon him the whole care of the female boarding-school. 
His place with me was supplied by the Rev. Mr. Robson 
of Damascus. 

The experiences of so practised a traveller 
are worth knowing. Two things we specially 
observe. First, that he took no fire-arms, nor 
ever wanted them ; and secondly (to anticipate 
the result of the journey), that the old English 
rule of “a pound a day” holds good even on 
an Oriental route. True, we do hear (p. 29) 
of an English clergyman who paid his dragoman 
no Jess than £15 a-day ! but then his child had 
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its bath daily, just as it would in the nursery 
of the rectory at home. 


Our preparations were seasonably begun and com- 
pleted. As the missionaries are under the necessity 
of journeying more or less every year, their travelling 

uipage is usually on hand. Dr. Smith decided to 
take along his own large tent, very similar to the one 
we had used upon our former journey; and there was 
the usual supply of bedding for each, with a large 
piece of painted canvas to spread it upon by night, and 
to roll it in by day. Each of my successive travelling 
companions took along his family servant, who acted 
also as cook and purveyor, and relieved us from all 

tty bargainings by the way. As second sefvant, we 
ired a young man, Beshirah, from ’Abeih, who 
proved very faithful, and continued with me the whole 
time. 
As my companions would all ride their own horses, 
I preferred also to purchase one ; as I could thus secure 
a good horse for the journey, instead of being exposed 
to the chances and difficulties of hiring. A horse was 
hired for Rashid our head servant; on which he car- 
ried in a Hitrj, or large saddle-bhgs, the provisions 
and stores for the day. In this way we could make 
excursions, or take a more circuitous route; leaving 
the baggage animals to go on directly to our night- 
quarters. We afterwards found this to be a very con- 
venient arrangement. Two mules would have sufliced 
us; but we took three; in order that Beshérah might 
ride a part of the time and so come in fresh at night, 
when his services were most wanted. Each mule was 
followed by its master; two from ’Abeih and the other 
from ’Aramén; one a Maronite and two Druzes. The 
Maronite had along a little donkey, on which occa- 
sionally he could rest his legs by way of change. 

The more usual mode of travelling in Syria at pre- 
sent, is for a party to put themselves into the hands of 
a —— a native who — more or less of Eng- 
lish, nch, or Italian. This person undertakes to 

vide for them provisions, servants, tents, bedding, 
animals, and all the equipage of travel, for a stipulated 
daily sum; which is seldom if ever less than a pound 
sterling a day, for each person; and is often more. 

We found the expenses of travel on this journey 
comparatively less than on the former one under the 

ptian rule. The wages of the head servant were 
about five dollars a month, and those of the second 
about three; besides presents to both. For each mule 
we a ten piastres a day (instead of fifteen as for- 
merly) while travelling, and half price for the days we 
lay still. Our daily purchases too, being all made by 
native servants on whom we could rely, and who were 

uainted in the country, were very reasonable. In 
this way our daily expenses were less than a pound 
sterling, for the whole party. 

The incidents of this part of the journey were 
in no way remarkable ; nor were the discoveries 
of sites, in the thinly-peopled territories of 
Asher and Naphtali, of any importance. Akka 
was reached in twelve days. There they 
staved a Sunday, and on the Monday morning— 
Onur friend took me to the flat roof of the house, which 
affords a view of ’Akka and the region around it. On 
the south, at the distance of eight or ten miles, is 
Carmel with its long level ridge ; on the east, the hills 
and mountains of Galilee at nearly a like distance; 
the intervening great and fertile plain stretches away 
in the north to Ras en-Nakirah; beyond which we 
could see the White cape, Ras el- Abyad, running down 
to the sea. On the right and south of the ridge of en- 


Nakarah, the great chasm of Wady el-Kiirn was seen 
breaking down through the mountains to the plain. 


Still south of this, on the northern side of a deep and 
shorter valley, Wady Jedin, a ruined fortress was con- 
spicuous, Kii'lat Jedin; apparently the Castellum Indi 
of the Teutonic knights. The Sahil, or plain itself, 
teems with fertility, wherever tilled; and yields the 
finest grain and most delicious fruits. Cotton has also 
long been cultivated. But, like the adjacent though 
smaller plain of Esdraelon, it lies in great part ne- 
glected. Yet there are here more villages, 


Their route from Akka to Jerusalem had 
been arranged to go through the unexplored 
country lying between the two main roads 
which penetrate the middle portion of Palestine ; 
viz, that on the west from Akka to Gaza, by 
Kefr Saba and Lydda; that on the east from 
Beisan, by Jenin and Nablus, to Jerusalem. 
Nablus was the only spot at which the travellers 
touched on ground which they had formerly 
explored. 

This section of the journey was also accom- 
plished in twelve days. Some discoveries of 
interest were made; amongst others that of 
Dothan, a place which has been from the time 
of the Crusaders erroneously fixed near the Jor- 
dan, to the north of the Sea of Galilee. 


But what most interested us in connection with this 
fine plain, was a green and well-marked Tell in its 
south-eastern part (S. 55 degrees E.) at the distance of 
three or four miles, bearing the name of Dothan. At 
the southern foot of the Tell is a fountain called el- 
Hifireh. Here then was the ancient and long-sought 
Dothain or Dothan, where the sons of Jacob were pas- 
turing their father’s flocks, when they sold their brother 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites of Midian, passing by on 
their way to Egypt. Eusebius and Jerome place it 
rightly at twelve Roman miles north of the city of 
Samaria, Just in that very situation, the name thus 
still exists in the mouths of the common people. 

We learned also at Ya’bud, that the great road from 
Beisin and Zer’in (Jezreel) to Ramleh and Egypt, still 
leads through this plain; entering it on the west of 
Jenin, passing near the well of Kefr Kad, and bending 
south-westwards around the hill of Ya’bud to the great 
western plain. It is easy to see, therefore, that the 
Midianites to whom Joseph was sold, coming from 
Gilead, had crossed the Jordan near Beisin, and were 
proceeding to Egypt along the ordinary road. It 
could not have been difficult for Joseph’s brethren to 
find an empty cistern, in which to secure him. An- 
cient cisterns are very common, even now, along the 
roads and elsewhere; and many villages are supplied 
only with rain water. 

It may also be remarked of Joseph’s brethren, that 
they were evidently well acquainted with the best 
tracts of pasturage. They had fed their flocks for a 
time in the plain of the Mikhna by Shechem (Nabu- 
lus); and had afterwards repaired to the still richer 
pasturage here around Dothan. 

At Hableh, near Kefr Saba or Antipatris, 
overlooking the great maritime plain and the 
Mediterranean, they came upon an object of 
some interest :— 

Still another excavation, close by our tent, which 
interested me, was an ancient wine-press; the first I 
had ever seen. Advan had been taken of a ledge 
of rock; on the upper side, towards the south, a shal- 
low vat had been dug out, eight feet square and fifteen 
inches deep; its bottom declining slightly towards the 
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forth. The thickness of rock left on the north was 
one foot; and two feet lower down on that side, 
another smaller vat was excavated, four feet square 
by three feet deep. The grapes were trodden in the 
shallow upper vat; and the juice drawn off by a hole 
at the bottom (still remaining) into the lower vat. 
This ancient press would seem to prove, that the ad- 
jacent hills were once covered with vineyards; and 
such is its state of preservation, that were there still 
grapes in the vicinity, it might at once be brought into 
use without repair. I would have given much to have 
been able to transport this ancient relic in natura to 
London or New York. 


We are heartily glad he was not able; had 
the strength of men and horses been sufficient 
to uproot and bear off this “ ancient relic,” who 
knows what might have been the result? The 
wine-fat of Hableh would inevitably at this 
moment have been the “great attraction” at 
“ Barnum’s museum ;” on one side the fragments 
of the great tomb of the kings at Jerusalem, 
which were chipped off since his visit by one 
of Dr. Robinson’s countrymen; on the other, 
the Samaritan manuscript described at p. 130, 
should “the time have arrived when the offer 
of a high price” had removed the “scruples” of 
its possessors at parting with it. 

Dr. Robinson had now travelled through 
nearly the whole length of the land. He had, 
since leaving Beirat, been in almost every tribe 
west of the Jordan ; and he thus sums up the 
characteristics of their various possessions, 
briefly and well :— 

We were greatly struck with the richness and pro- 
ductiveness of the splendid plains, especially of Lower 
Galilee, including that of Esdraelon. In these respects 
that region surpasses all the rest of Palestine. In the 
division of the country among the tribes, Judah was 
the largest, and took the largest territory. But broad 
tracts of its land were rocky and sterile, and others 
desert; while even its great plain along the coast was 
and is less fertile than those further north. Zebulon 
and Issachar, apparently the smallest tribes, had the 
cream of Palestine ; while Asher and Naphtali, further 
north, possessed the rich uplands and wooded hills of 
Galilee, still rich and abundant in tillage and pasturage. 
_ It is hardly necessary to point out what an 
influence the circumstances of these different 
localities had on the fortunes of the tribes who 
possessed them. Those who were reared among 
the hardships of the rocky and sterile tracts of 
the south of Palestine, held their possession 
with a much firmer grasp, and grew to far 
greater importance than those whose lot was 
cast amongst the richer districts of the land. 
The Lion of Judah retained possession of his 
mountain fastnesses long after the tribes of 
the east and the north, more full of the tem- 
poral blessings of the Lord, and therefore more 
open to the inevitable dangers consequent on 
wealth and ease, had sunk into the conditions 
of mere nomad tribes, and had been swept away 
by the conquering armies of Assyria and Rome.* 


* See Sinai and Palestine. Edit. 3. pp. 348—362. 


Dr. Robinson’s stay at Jerusalem was neces- 
sarily limited. Deducting two Sundays (or 
“ Sabbaths,” as—possibly to be in keeping with 
the locality—he always calls them) and three 
days devoted to excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, the available working days in Jerusalem 
were reduced to seven. But the travellers were 
no strangers to the place; they were able to 
“lay their plans, and execute them without 
delay or hindrance ;” and their journal bears 
witness that, though brief, theirs was a “ busy 
sojourn.” 

The chapters relating to Jerusalem are two. 
First, we have the diary of each day’s explora- 
tions ; and, secondly, the author’s conclusions 
therefrom upon the “topography and antiqui- 
ties” of the city. The locality of which they 
treat would, of itself, ensure these chapters being 
the most interesting part of the work ; but we 
regret to say, that we have been struck through- 
out them by such a want of candour and cour- 
tesy in Dr. Robinson’s treatment of the views 
and arguments of those who differ from him, as 
to form a serious drawback to the pleasure to 
be anticipated from this section. 

We have no wish unnecessarily to press this 
unpleasant topic ; but the fact must be evident 
to even a careless reader, and therefore could not 
be passed by. Of the long list of works pub- 
lished since the first edition of the Biblical 
Researches—“ an amount of literature,” says 
Dr. R., “probably greater than has appeared 
upon this topic during any other whole cen- 
tury since the Christian era”—scarcely any are 
noticed at all ; or, if noticed, it is in the tone of 
contempt or of opposition. At the same time, 
whether sneered at or passed over in silence, it 
is very evident that they have been all read— 
in many cases made use of—by Dr. Robinson. 

The reader has only to take the trouble to 
refer to the notices of Mr. Van de Velde in 
pp. 164 and_315 note, or of M. de Sauley in 
108 note, to recognise one kind of this churlish 
manner of which we complain. From the few 
lines devoted, as if in a kind of postscript, at 
p- 263, to the “ theory of Mr. Fergusson and his 
followers,” who would suppose that the argu- 
ment of that “ theory,” whether right or wrong, 
is one of great weight, and in the most direct 
antagonism to Dr. Robinson’s views, on points 
quite distinct from that there glanced at? More- 
over, this sneer is grounded entirely on a mis- 
translation, as will be evident to any one who 
compares the whole sentence of the “ Bordeaux 
Pilgrim” with the Doctor's translation of it.t 


¢ Such negative treatment is not the only way in 

which he has met Mr. Fergusson. Whatever may be 

the merits of Mr. F.’s argumert, one thing is certain, 

that to him we are indebted for the possession of the 

only plans and drawings in existence of the Haram 
F 





Equally bad is his treatment of Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Stanley. The first edition of the 
“ Holy City” of Mr. Williams, contained some 


sharp attacks on Dr. Robinson ; but these _ 


offensive observations were withdrawn in the 
second edition, and apologised for in a very 
ample manner. Dr. R. ungenerously omits 
any mention of this apology; and it is quite 
evident that the irritation which it was 
intended to allay still exists in all its force. 

Mr. Stanley’s “ Sinai and Palestine ” contains 
such constant reference to the former Biblical 
Researches, and the writer acknowledges so 
freely his obligations to Dr. R., and con- 
firms so often his observations (see S. and P., 
75, 335, 457), that one is hardly pre to find 
that the only mention of the work is in the list 
of books at the end of vol. ii, in which its 
title is quoted. The omission might be 
accounted for by the recent date of Mr. 
Stanley’s work; but this cannot -be, for 
on comparing vol. ii, 144, with Sinat and 
Palestine, p. 96, and with vol. ii, 536, of 
Dr. Robinson’s first edition, we find that Dr. 
R. has, at least in one instance, corrected 
his former statement at Mr. Stanley’s sugges- 
tion, though without any acknowledgment. 
Thus much on an unpleasant subject, which we 
would certainly have avoided if possible. Dr. 
Robinson announces that the volumes which he 
has already published, are only preparatory 
to a systematic work on the geography of the 
Holy Land. In that work he will have an 
opportunity of setting himself right, by recogniz- 
ing ina proper manner the labours of those 
who are engaged in the same researches as 
himself. It is at least to be hoped that he will 
not make use of their discoveries, and then 
reward them with the agreeable alternative of 
sneers or silence. 





enclosure, the Mosques of the Sakrah, the Aksa, and 
Omar, the Golden Gateway, and all the other build- 
ings of the great area. They were made by Mr. 
Catherwood, from sketches taken by himself and Mr. 
Arundale in 1833, and, but for their being engraved in 
Mr. Fergusson’s work, would most probably have still 
remained in the ariists’ portfolios. Dr. Robinson 
knows this; for in the reprint of the former Bihlical 
8, Vol. i. 303—305, he engraves a part of one 
of these plans, in substitution for that given in the first 
edition, and states that it is from Mr, Fergusson’s work ; 
and yet in almost the next sentence he congratu- 
lates his readers on “ now for the first time” becoming 
aware of the existence of this information, and laments 
that the plans of the other mosques, just named, can 
never, owing to Mr. Catherwood’s death, be given to 
the public: the fact being, that, through Mr. Fergus- 
son, they have been in the hands of the public for nine 
years.——[Since writing the above, a letter on this 
sub: from Mr. Fergusson himself, has appeared in the 
adkenoum, in which the statement of the “ Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,” and its bearing on the question of the Holy 
Places, are discussed at length. } 
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Dr. Robinson’s deductions from his renewed 
examination of Jerusalem divide themselves 
under the following heads:—1. The Tyropeon, 
and Akra. 2. Bezetha. 3. The gate Gennath. 
4. The “Second wall.” 5. The southern 
portion of the Haram area. 6. The fortress 
Antonia. 7. The Waters of the City. 8. The 
Sepulchres; and 9. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. As an examination of these subjects 
would require more space than we can com- 
mand ; and would be very difficult to render 
intelligible without illustrations, we must rest 
content with a brief notice of one or two of 
the more salient points in Dr. Robinson's 
descriptions, and in mentioning some considera- 
tions which would appear to modify his con- 
clusions. 

It is not to be wondered at that the first 
place which he visited after reaching Jerusalem 
should have been the Haram area, for it cer- 
tainly combines more features of interest than 
any other spot in the Holy City. The “ Haram 
area,” or “enclosure,” is a level space, nearly a 
parallelogram, formed on the Eastern Hill 
(Moriah) of the city. Within it stands the 
building usually called the Mosque of Omar 
(by Mahometans the Dome of the Rock), 
and the Mosques of el-Aksa, Abu Bekr, the 
Mogrebbins, the Bath and Cradle of Jesus, and 
other places of Mahometan devotion. This 
enclosure measures in length about 1530 feet, 
and in average breadth 970. It lies nearly 
according to the points of the compass, its 
longest dimension pointing almost north and 
south. The breadth of the north end is nearly 
100 feet greater than that of the south end, 
which is 927 feet. On the east the enclosure is 
cut off from the surrounding country by the 
deep ravine of the Kedron, or valley of 
Jehoshaphat, across which it faces the Mount of 
Olives; on the west, the depression of the 
Tyropeeon separates it from the city. On the 
south, the hill slopes away from the foot of the 
wall, till it loses itself at the junction of the two 
valleys of the Kedron and Hinnom by the pool 
of Siloam ; and lastly, the north side is bounded 
partly by houses, and to the eastward by the 
tank or pool known as Bethesda. 

Such are the dimensions and position of 
the “ Haram es Shereef,” or “ noble sanctuary,” 
next to Mecca the most famous sanctuary of 
the Mahometan world. The first point of in- 
terest about this enclosure is, that its outer 
walls—the only part of it accessible to any but 
the Moslem—contain much masonry of at least 
the age of Herod Agrippa, the rebuilder of the 
second temple. The marks denoting ancient 
masonry are, the enormous size of the stones 
which compose it, and what is called the 
“ bevel” of the stones. The latter feature is 
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Jained by Dr. Robinson to mean, that 
“after the whole face of the stone has first 
been hewn and dressed, a narrow strip along 
the edge is cut down a quarter or half an 
inch lower than the rest of the surface,” (i. 
286.) This bevel was probably an Assyrian 
characteristic ; but, wherever the Jews obtained 
it, itis now an undoubted mark of their ancient 
remains. The size of many of these stones is 
immense; in some cases they are as much as 
twenty-seven or thirty feet long, by five or six 
deep. These prodigious dimensions agree with 
the description which Josephus gives of the 
masonry of the temple and city walls, as built 
by Herod. This masonry is found in the 
substructures of the south wall of the en- 
closure, and of the west and east walls, adjacent 
to their junction with the south. Near the 
south-west corner is a spot which, so far back 
as the 12th century, was believed by Jewish 
tradition to be part of the court of the ancient 
temple, and where to this day the Jews as- 
semble every Friday, to weep over the fallen 
glory of their race and ruins of their sanctuary. 
Near the same place are the remains of the 
bridge, described by Josephus as connecting the 
temple with the palace, and the discovery of 
which is due to Dr. Robinson :— 

More massive, however, and more imposing than all 
the rest, when once its true character is understood, is 
the immense fragment of an ancient arch in the western 
wall of the Haram enclosure, near the south-west cor- 
ner. The circumstances under which I first became 
acquainted with this fragment, during my former visit 
to the Holy City, and the discovery of its historical 
importance as a remnant of the ancient Briner, which, 
according to Josephus, connected the temple with 
Zion, are fully narrated in a former volume; where 
also a description of the remains is given. The exis- 
tence of this fragment of the ancient bridge settles the 
question as to the antiquity of the whole southern 
portion of the Haram area. 


With regard to the south-east angle, the 
following are the remarks of Dr. Robinson :— 


The stones of the southern Haram wall, adjacent to 
the south-east corner, are large, finely bevelled and 
faced, corresponding to and connected with those al- 
teady described at this point in the eastern wall. 
There are about the same number of courses still re- 
maining. ‘They are obviously of the same epoch, and 
part and parcel of the same work. The same order 
of stones continues much of the way further west, for 
at least one course, and sometimes two or three courses, 
at the bottom ; all these stones being apparently in 
their original places. At about 90 feet from the 
corner is a small gateway with a pointed arch, now 
walled up. After another like interval there are three 
lofty Sateways side by side, with round arches, now 
likewise walled up. ‘These may not improbably be 
wahened to the age of Justinian; and once formed a 

road entrance to the vaults beneath the Haram. 
The style of their architecture differs entirely from 
that of the earlier work. ‘The junction of the city 


pr with the southern wall of the Haram is made by 
i Ow square building, or rather two buildings, form- 
g two projections in the external angle.—A com- 


parison of the antique portions of the southern wall 
with the masonry of the Jews’ wailing place, and that 
at the south-west and south-east corners, left upon our 
minds the strong impression, that instead of this por- 
tion of the substructions being of later date than those 
further north, these remains of the southern wall and 
south-east corner present decided evidence of higher 
antiquity than almost any other portions. 


Dr. Robinson’s conclusion from the antiquity 
of these remains is, that the southern wall, 
in its whole length, with the parts adjacent to it 
on the west and east, are identical with the 
wall of the temple area, as described by 
Josephus. But, on the other hand, Josephus 
distinctly states (see Dr. R., vol. i. 290; iii. 
233), that the temple area was @ square of a 
stadium on each side, a measurement which 
Josephus elsewhere explains as 400 cubits, 
i. e., 600 feet. The south wall of the present 
Haram area measures, according to Mr. 
Catherwood (Dr. R., i. 176), 932 feet. In 
this case one of two courses is open to us: 
either we must give up both south-west 
and south-east corners, and suppose the 600 
feet of the temple area to have lain in the 
centre of the ‘present wall, or we must retain 
our hold on the south-west corner (the age 
of which, as stated above, is beyond question), 
and conclude that the south wall of the temple 
area occupied only 600 feet in length of the 
present wall, measuring from that corner. 

Now, taking Mr. Catherwood’s plans as 
engraved in Mr. Fergusson’s work (and in 
part by Dr. R., i. 303, 305), we find some 
facts which seem to help us to the same con- 
clusion. 1. The S.W. corner is a right angle, 
which the 8.E. is not. 2. The ground under 
the mosques of Abu Bekr, Aksa, &e., is, as far 
as can be ascertained, an absolutely solid founda- 
tion, with the exception of a vaulted passage 
of great strength below the Aksa. This solid 
foundation extends for just 600 feet from the 
S.W. corner. 3. At that distance—z e, at 
600 feet, 400 cubits, or one stadium, from the 
corner—the solid foundation is terminated by a 
massive wall running north. 4. Between this 
last-mentioned wall and the S.E. corner, the 
space between the natural top of the hill and 
the present level of the enclosure is filled 
up by arched vaults of so slight a character 
as to render it impossible that they ever bore 
the enormous superstructure of the triple 
portico of Herod, (Dr. R., i. 290.) Still more 
weight is added to these considerations by 
the fact, that in the plans of Mr. Cather- 
wood, the ancient causeway (which Dr. Robin- 
son has incontestably shewn to have been dis- 
tinct from the bridge) joins the western wall 
at 600 feet from the S.W. corner; while a 
wall (probably resting on an ancient founda- 
tion) runs in a line with the causeway within the 
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Haram area, from W. to E, for a length only 
slightly exceeding the same repeated dimensions 
of 600 feet. 

These considerations would seem to lead to 
the conclusion, that the area occupied by the 
temple was not nearly so large as the present 
enclosure ; but that, commencing at the 8. W. 
corner, by the bridge, and the wailing-place— 
of the antiquity of which all are agreed—it 
extended along the line of the present southern 
and western walls for a space of six hundred 
feet on each, returning on the east and north 
with similar dimensions. The large masonry 
at the obtuse angle of the 8.E. corner, will then 
be the remains of the wall built on the plan 
of Herod after his death—in (a.p. 49.) Josephus 
describes this wall as joining the old wall of 
the city at the valley of the Kedron (Dr. B., i. 
314), words which exactly designate the present 
S.E. corner. Had the junction been with the 
wall of the temple, it would surely have been so 
expressed. * 

Into the subject of the vaults below the area, 
and the gateways—still existing though closed 
up—in the southern wall, we are unable now 
to enter, although the question is one of great 
interest. It may be remarked in passing, that 
Dr. Robinson is hardly accurate in saying 
(i. 305), in reference to the double gateway 
below the Aksa, that the present wail of the 
city so entirely covers the gateway from view, 
that a person looking at it from the outside 
would have no suspicion of its existence. Cer- 
tainly this would mainly depend on what the 
person was who was “looking.” To any one 
with ordinary sight, the arch of the doorway, 
with its relieving arch above, are perfectly plain. 
Of this there can be no doubt ; for a photograph 
of the spot was shewn not long since at the 
Institute of Architects by Mr. Wigley.t Owing 
to the shadow in the angle, and the imperfect 
execution of the photograph, the ornament on 
the arch stones could not be made out with 
certainty; but from this and other information, 
it would seem to be earlier than the Golden 
Gateway, which, we beg Dr. Robinson’s pardon 
for saying, is no more the work of Hadrian than 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is.—(See Dr. R., i. 296.) 

Another question which is treated at some 
length by Dr. Robinson, is the situation of the 
fortress Antonia. This is known from Josephus 
to have stood at the north, or rather north- 
western, side of the temple. Dr. R., believing 
the temple area to have been 930 feet square 


* Nothing short of semana inspection can decide 
these questions. The large stones are said by reliable 
observers to have all the appearance of not occupying 
their original positions: as if the old material had been 


re-used, 
oh See also Mr. Tipping’s sketches in Traill’s Jose- 
us, 


(by which, when he pleases, he interprets the 
“stadium” of Josephus), makes the Antonia 
occupy the remaining 600 feet at the north end 
of the Haram enclosure. 

It may also be remembered, says he, that, according 
to the measurements already given, the present Haram 
area is 1529 feet in length from south to north, by about 
925 feet in breadth ; thus leaving on the north an ex- 
tension of about six hundred feet more than a square, 
It is not necessary, however, to suppose that the temple 
enclosure formed an exact mathematical square; for 
in an area of such extent, even if the length were 
much greater than the breadth, it would still in popular 
language be called a square. 

rom all the various considerations thus far pre- 
sented, it is at least not a hasty conclusion to infer, as 
was done conjecturally in a former volume, that the 
fortress Antonia occupied perhaps the whole northern 
part of the present Haram area. That is to say, it 
oceupied the tract on the north of the proper temple 
square, whatever it might be, extending from south to 
north some five hundred or six hundred feet, and from 
west to east about nine hundred and twenty-five feet. 

The same view in respect to Antonia enables us to 
account for the very remarkable excavation on the 
north of the present area, still more than seventy-five 
feet in depth, and one hundred and thirty feet in 
width; which tallies so strikingly with the fosse 
mentioned by Josephus on the north of the temple and 
Antonia, or rather of Baris, and described by him as 
of “ infinite depth.” This is probably, even now, the 
deepest excavation of the kind known, 

On this view the fortress would cover the 
whole northern front of the temple, and must 
have interposed a space of 600 feet between 
the temple and an enemy approaching from that 
quarter, in addition to the ditch, measuring 130 
feet more; in all, not far short of 750 feet. 
But it is doubtful how far this hypothesis can 
be reconciled with the fact related by Josephus 
(Dr. R., iii. 240), that when Cestius attacked 
the temple on that side, the Jews, fighting from 
the north portico of the temple, repeatedly 
drove them off. For 750 feet is a tolerable 
range even for modern fire-arms, but for the 
missiles of the Jews it must have been hope- 
less. Moreover, it should be remarked that the 
whole air of the narrative of Josephus is that 
of a fierce hand-to-hand encounter ; and not of 
one carried on by an occasional catapult- 
shot at a distance of 250 yards. The men- 
tion of a testudo strongly confirms this, that 
appliance being used for protecting soldiers at 
the foot of a wall from the missiles dropped or 
hurled downwards by the besieged on the wall.— 
(See Rieh’s “Companion to the Dict.” Testudo.) 
But, in addition, this view is hardly borne out 
by the architectural evidence. The Birket 
Israil, or “ Pool of Bethesda,” lying to the north- 
east of the present enclosure, is taken by Dr. R. 
to be the ancient ditch of the fortress—cut off 
after the fall of the temple, and converted into 
a reservoir: because it “tallies so strikingly 
with the fosse mentioned by Josephus on the 
north of that fortress.” Now, if we are corree 
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in regarding the temple area as extending but 
600 feet caine ‘Som the present south 
wall, the whole aspect of the locality is of 
course changed, and the pool of Bethesda will 
find itself 400 or 500 feet too far north to have 
served for the ditch of the Antonia, besides 
being quite as much too far to the east. But 
let that pass. Any one who has seen the pool 
of Bethesda, or even a good photograph of it, 
will see that it is a thing complete in itself; 
such as the sides are, such are the ends— 
all built at one time, and in one manner. Nor 
is the masonry at all military in character or 
strength ; nor does it contain any of the large 
stones which would lead us to place its con- 
struction as early as the date of Antonia. Had 
it been part of the ditch of that fortress, it 
stands to reason it would have been built of the 
same large stones as the other constructions of 
that date, instead of the small regular courses 
of which it is actually. Its depth was pro- 
bably regulated by the level of the source from 
which its water was supplied. 

The position of this famous fortress is one of 
the most difficult points in the topography of 
Jerusalem. It will probably never be set at 
rest until we have access to the interior of the 
enclosure ; but, in the mean time,’ we believe 
that we have shewn that there are most serious 
difficulties in the way of Dr. Robinson’s view 
of its site. 

The means at hand for the solution of pro- 
blems such as these of Jerusalem, are three in 
number. They are, first, the descriptions and 
records of contemporary writers; secondly, 
as dependent on these, the shape of the ex- 
isting ground, and any indications which it 
may present of its original form ;—what Dr. 
Robinson calls “ topographical considerations.” 
In the application of both these, there must 
always be more or less uncertainty. The per- 
sons who wrote the ordinary accounts of ancient 
places, were very seldom practised in the obser- 
vation of architecture or measurements, and not 
unfrequently their lives had been passed in 
such constant occupation, as to leave them but 
little opportunity for minute scrutiny of those 
particulars which, at a later period, they had to 
describe. Add to this, that many wrote at 
considerable distance of time from the events 
they related, and from places too far removed 
from the scenes of the events, to permit of their 
correcting their statements by the fact. 

And, if this be true of the historians who 
recorded, how often are equal difficulties encoun- 
tered in respect to the scenes of their records ! 
Even in a city like London, which has never 
known the presence of an enemy, or the devas- 
tation of a siege, and only one calamity—the 
fire—likely to have materially altered it, it is 


notorious that great changes have taken place 
in the form and level of the ground. Fre- 
quently, in excavations, the ancient pavement 
of streets and the foundations of buildings are 
discovered at extraordinary depths below the 
existing surface, showing that what is now a 
hill must have been formerly level, or the 
reverse. But in the ancient cities, so often ex- 
posed to whoiesale destruction by fire, to the 
demolition of large masses of building, and the 
erection by the conquerors of others of different 
extent and plan, and therefore requiring fresh 
embankments or excavations, where they did 
not formerly exist, the alterations in the shape 
of the ground, and the consequent falsification 
of the notices of historians, are such as it is 
difficult to realize. The ditch of Antonia is an 
instance of this ; for, supposing Dr. Robinson to 
be right in his opinion, the Birket Israil is but 
a small portion of what was once an enormous 
fosse, the filling up of which must have com- 
pletely changed the aspectof that part of the city. 

In this state of uncertainty, it is a relief to 
know that there is a third means of solving 
such problems ; a means which, when its ap- 
plication is understood, must be as sure in its 
results as the others are doubtful—namely, 
the evidence afforded by the general character 
and details of the architecture of the remains. 
Of architectural evidence, more perhaps than 
any other, is it true that litera scripta manet ; 
nothing can falsify it ; nothing short of actual 
obliteration deprive us of it. In former days, 
when architecture was a living art, as en- 
gineering and shipbuilding are at the present 
day, a people built by a kind of instinct, 
modifying their results by the materials which 
nature had placed ready to their hands. Thus 
it happened that no two peoples built alike, no 
two being similarly situated in all their cireum- 
stances, climate, or materials. In addition, the 
art was—as every living art always is—pro- 
gressive ; so that the same people built in a 
different manner at one date to what they did 
before or after. This is familiar in regard to 
the architecture of our own country, or of the 
middle ages of Europe, to numbers of our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen. The characteris- 
tics which distinguish Norman from early 
English, or Middle-pointed from Perpendicular, 
or these again from the corresponding French 
and German styles, are matters of fact to the 
majority of well-educated persons. A similar 
method has been applied to the examination of 
the buildings of the Greeks and Romans in 
their original countries, and in many of their 
colonies ; so that now there are few buildings of 
which the age is not accurately ascertained, by 
a testimony independent of, and of a different 
nature from, written records, 
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Jerusalem is one of the few places to which 
this method of investigation remains still to be 
applied. Among the host of explorers who 
have visited the Holy Land and the Holy City, 
no one is to be found—at any rate, no one has 
made public his results—who was alive to this 
method, or possessed of sufficient knowledge to 
put it into practice. When the time shall 
arrive, we may confidently look for an elucida- 
tion of many points in the topography of the 
Haram enclosure, and other parts of Jerusalem, 
which are now hopelessly obscure, because they 
have been examined in the two first deserip- 
tions of evidence only. The questions so fami- 
liar to every student of Jerusalem topography— 
the site of the Sepulchre, the position of the 
Hippicus, the identity of the Aksa with the 
Basilica of Justinian, and those more recently 
and more boldly raised, as to the nature of the 
so-called Mosque of Omar, the date and intention 
of the Golden Gate, and of-the vaults at the 
S.E. corner of the Haram—all these will be- 
come very much simplified when the date of 
the construction of the various parts shall have 
been authoritatively determined. 

True, there exist views of these edifices, and 
photographs are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance ; but the first all more or less fail in 
the representation of detail, on the exact ren- 
dering of which the question of date mainly 
depends ; and the latter have hitherto been 
taken more for the purposes of the artist than 
of the archeologist, and an effective shadow 
will often conceal a moulding of crucial im- 
portance. From the consideration of such 
materials as we do possess, the conviction does 
gain ground, that the so-called Mosque of Omar 
is no mosque at all, but a Christian Byzantine 
church of the age of Constantine ; that the 
Golden Gateway is of the same date ; and that 
the Church of the Sepulchre is at least 600 
years later than the age of Constantine. But 
it behoves the holders of such subversive doc- 
trines to wait patiently until their views can 
be submitted to the test of actual ocular de- 
monstration. 

The one wish of all who are interested in 
this subject—and who is not {—should be, that 
Jerusalem should be visited by competent per- 
sons, able to apply the laws of architectural 
evidence to the points in dispute. And, till 
that happy day, we are content to bid the sub- 

ject farewell. 


We have mentioned that while at Jerusalem 
Dr. Robinson devoted three days to excursions. 
One of these was to Ramah, near Hebron. The 
travellers did not confine themselves to the 
straight road, but in going diverged to Urtas, 
and in returning took a new route over the 


“hill country” of Judah, by Bethzur and Beth- 
zacharias. At Urtas they fell in with some 
countrymen engaged in agriculture. 


Here is a large and noble fountain with the remains 
of an ancient reservoir. ‘The ruins of a former village 
are scattered among the rocks on the declivity of the 
northern hill. The level land at the bottom of the 
valley has been leased by Mr. Meshullam, a convert 
from Judaism: who formerly kept a hotel in Jerusa- 
lem. He had now brought it under tillage for three 
years, and raised fruit and vegetables for the Jerusalem 
market. ‘The fields are all irrigated from the foun- 
tain; and in this country every thing thrives with 
water. As seen from above, the bottom of the valley, 
thus cultivated, presented a beautiful appearance. 
There was nothing of the scientific tillage of western 
Europe; yet such is the strength of the soil and the 
abundance of water, that the returns are larger, and (as 
Meshullam said) remunerative. 

We met here seven or eight Americans, men and 
women, Seventh Day Baptists from Philadelphia and 
the vicinity. They had come out as missionaries to 
introduce agriculture among the Jews; but being 
unacquainted with the language and customs of the 
country, and therefore helpless, they had been taken 
by Meshullam into his employ; where they found at 
least food and shelter. They did not, however, appear 
satisfied ; and seemed to us likely to leave the place so 
soon as they could help themselves. Indeed, in the 
course of the following winter, a quarrel arose between 
them and Meshullam, and they removed to the 
neighbourhood of Yafa. They told us they had 
brought out with them American ploughs ; but could 
make no use of them for want of stronger teems. A 
similar colony of Germans had been in like manner 
employed by Meshullam two years before ; a glowing 
report from whom is given by Ritter. But they too 
had become dissatisfied ; and were now dispersed. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that the idea of speedily 
converting the Jews, living as strangers in Palestine, 
into an agricultural people, is altogether visionary. 


The last remark evidently does not apply 
to “Mr. Meshullam;” for further on the road 
we again meet with him, “ farming all the land” 
about Beit Sakarieh, for the purpose of planting 
“sea island cotton!” 

Jerusalem was finally quitted on the 10th 
May, and Dr. Robinson proceeded on his 
journey northwards by Nabliis and Beisan. 
Having on his former visit adhered to the 
main road, he now wisely adopted a different 
course, and, with the view of seeing a fresh 
country, kept as near as possible to the brow 
of the Jordan valley. The route led at first 
by Jeba and Mukmas, passing “the bluffs 
which were probably the outposts of the two 
garrisons of Israel and the Philistines, at the 
time of Jonathan’s adventure in the latter. 
After Mukmas the first place met was Rummon 
—*“the rock Rimmon” of the Scripture—and 
in the afternoon of the second day Daumeh, 
the Edumia of Eusebius, was reached, close to 
which is an elevated point commanding a view 
of an extensive basin of the Jordan valley, or 
Ghor. The prominent object in their view was 
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the most considerable mountain of that remark- 
able district—Kurn Surtabeh. 


Opposite the point on which we were standing, a broad 
offset fromthe Ghér runs up between Kirn Sirtabeh on 
thenorth, anda lower projection on the south called Mis- 
kirah. In this offset is the site of Fisail, the ancient Pha- 
saélis ; and the projecting point Miskirah separates it 
from the smaller offset of ’Aujeh on the south. There 
was a sirocco haze in the atmosphere, so that we could 
not view the various objects with entire distinctness ; but 
we could see the outline of the great offset below, 
running up among the mountains; though Fisail 
itself was just out of sight under the mountain on 
which we stood. The general course of the Jordan 
was visible; but the mountain range beyond was 
only dimly seen. The long, high, rocky ridge of 
Strtabeh was overagainst us on the left, beyond the 
offset, ranning down from north-west to south-east, and 
extending far into the Ghér. Towards the extremity 
and on its highest part is the horn (Kirn), not unlike 
that of a rhinoceros in form. Beyond this is a large 
shoulder; and then a low rocky ridge reaching almost 
to the Jordan. 


Kurn Surtabeh divides the Ghor into two por- 
tions. Below it is the Dead Sea, and the sterile 
“plains of Jericho,” while above is a more fertile 
region, including the “meadows” of Abel- 
meholah ; the “thick ground” of Succoth, and 
other rich agricultural districts, terminating in 
the cultivated shores and teeming waters of 
Gennesareth. From Edumia the next stage 
was to Akrabeh, the Acrabatene of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and annually the chief city of one 
of the “four toparchies.” This must not be 
confounded with the Acrabbim on the south 
border of Judah, which is probably the Wady 
Zouara, at the S.W. angle of the Dead Sea. 

The party reached Nablus on the afternoon 
of the third day from Jerusalem :— 

The last two days had brought us through a tract of 
country hitherto in a great measure unexplored, and 
which has usually been regarded as one of the wildest 
and most lawless portions of the Holy Land. We had 
been agreeably surprised to find so much fertile and 
cultivated soil, thriving villages, and the people kind 
and courteous. Every village we passed, with hardly 
an exception, has around it many olive-trees. Our 
route led us across the basins of, or rather the tracts 
drained by, the three great valleys, the Nawa’imeh, 
Aujeh, and Fisail. All these and their branches form 
dee precipitous chasms, by which the whole region is 
broken up into steep ridges and hills. Such is the 
general character of the western wall of the Jordan 
valley, south of Kiirn Strtabeh. North of that moun- 
tain, as we shall see, the country assumes a different 
aspect. 

Here they fell in with Lieutenant Van de 
Velde, seeking redress for a refractory guide. 
Here also were found several of the large mounds 
of ashes, which are also to be seen outside the 

gate of Jerusalem. These mounds 
were confidently stated, a short time since, to 
consist of the ashes of the temple sacrifices, 
which, under the law, were ordered to be carried 
forth beyond the circle of habitations. Such 
® theory was undoubtedly an attractive one; 


but it has broken down under the analysis to 
which some specimens were submitted by Dr. 
Faraday. His examination completely con- 
firmed Dr. Robinson’s conclusion, that they 
were nothing but the refuse from the soap-works, 
which, both in Jerusalem and Nablus, but 
especially the latter, have been for long in active 
operation. The soap of Nablus is much esteemed 
for foreign consumption, and, so large is the 
export trade, that the caravans, by which it is 
carried across the country to the shipping port 
at Gaza, consist of as many as a hundred camels 
at a time. 

On leaving Nablus, Dr. Robinson’s party, 
now reinforced by Mr. Van de Velde* and his 
“armed horseman,” took a route to the right of 
the main road, by Tulluzah and Tubas, with 
the view of crossing the Jordan, and searching 
for the site of Pella. One of the main objects 
of taking this direction was an endeavour to 
identify Salim and Enon, two places named in 
connection with the baptism of John. Sakut, 
the probable site of the ancient Succoth, was 
reached the next day. Here they were close to 
the Jordan. “The eastern bank (not of the 
river, but) of the lower valley opposite, was pre- 
cipitous, apparently about 200 feet high ; and the 
river was running under it about half a mile off. 
The river itself was not in sight because of the 
bushes and trees of the jungle, immediately 
lining its banks.” After a short detour, the 
water was reached :— 


We now, says Dr. R., crossed the narrow alluvial 
plain forming the bottom of the valley; which our 
guide said was never overflowed. Init are two former 
channels of the river, now full of tamarisks (Tifa), 
the most common tree just here; and through these 
channels the river still sends its waters in the rainy 
season, It thus appears that the river sometimes 
changes its bed; and that the islands in its stream are 
variable. At 5.50 we reached the bank of the river at 
the ford; which proved to be over a long narrow 
island. The western and smaller channel was crossed 
without difficulty, though the stream was very rapid. 
The island is of considerable extent, alluvial, with an 
exceedingly rich soil, covered with tall grass and tho 
rankest vegetation. The many tamarisks upon it were 
full of birds; and here, for the first time this year, I 
heard the song of the nightingale. 

The eastern channel was twice as broad and deeper, 
with a swift stream; the ford being on a bar, over 
which the water breaks into a rift or rapid. Here 
there was some need of preparation; our saddle-bags 
were taken before us; shoes and stockings were 
stripped off, and pantaloons rolled above the knees. 
We thus got over very well. The water came up high 
on our horses’ sides; it was quite warm, and had a 
bluish tinge. 





* Mr. Vande Velde suddenly disappears shortly 
after this. The last glimpse of him is in a note to 
p. 315, where his claim to any share in the’expedition 
is strenuously denied. One is curious to discover the 
“circumstances” which led to this indignant, and 
apparently sudden, repudiation. 
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Once on the eastern side of the Jordan, the 
ground rose rapidly; in four hours they had 
mounted to a village at a height of not less than 
2000 feet above the stream. Some traces of 
Jabesh Gilead were hoped for in this neighbour- 
hood, but in vain; with Pella, however, they 
were more fortunate. The chief interest of 
this place—not named in scripture—resides in 
the fact, that it was the refuge of the Christians 
of Jerusalem at the time of the destruction of 
the city by Titus; its site was for a long time 
completely lost, but it has now in all probability 
been recovered by Dr. Robinson at the ruins 
called Tubukat-Fahil. From these ruins to 
Beisan (the Bethshan of the Bible) was a ride 
of two hours, and after their “hardest day’s work 
in Palestine, thirteen hours in the saddle,” the 
travellers pitched their tent near a spring, on 
the south of the village. 

The main point of the next section of the 
journey—from Beisan to Hasbeya—was the 
examination of the plain of Gennesareth, in the 
hope of fixing if possible the site of Capernaum. 
Great difference has from the earliest times pre- 
vailed among sacred topographers in regard to this 
question, one party placing it at Tell Hum, and 
the other at Khan Minyeh. After a lengthened 
examination, and a series of arguments which 
bear every appearance of being conclusive, Dr. 
Robinson decides for Khan Minyeh, on grounds 
of which the following is his recapitulation :— 


That Gennesaret was a known and limited tract. 

That, according to the Evangelists, Capernaum was 
situated in or near that tract. 

That the circumstances mentioned by Josephus go 
to fix it near ’Ain et-Tin. 

That down to the seventeenth century it was re- 
en there by all the more intelligent travellers. 

t was apparently during the same seventeenth 
century, that the tradition began to waver, and to 
transfer the site of Capernaum to Tell Hum. The 
latter is first mentioned by Nau, about a. vp. 1674. 


He also has good ground for identifying el 
Tabigah as the site of Bethsaida of Galilee (the 
western), and Tell Hum as that of Chorazin. 
The interest of these sites is considerably 
diminished, owing to the fact that there are no 
remains at any of the three. 

At Hasbeya is one of the three sources of 
the Jordan—the most northerly and easterly 
of the three. It is not equal either in interest 
or importance to the other two :— 


A strong and permanent dam is thrown across just 
below the fountain. A head of water is thus raised 
and a small pond formed, from which the water is 
turned into a wide mill-race. In this way all the 
beauty and romance of the spot is destroyed. The 
fountain, as such, is not visible; except that just 
above the dam the water is seen boiling up on the 
surface of the pool, and quite across it. There are a 
few trees along the bank, and a large rock rises on the 
east side of the pool. 


From Hasbeya Dr. Robinson retraced his 
steps, and, passing by Burghary and the Chasm 
of the Litany, crossed the Hasbany at el-Ghujar, 
on his route to the more important sources of 
the Jordan at Tell el-Kady and Banias. These 
fountains have been often described, and we do 
not think that Dr. R.’s account furnishes any 
new information in regard to them; but his 
account of the lake Phiala is very striking, and, 
as we do not remember before to have met 


with any so good, we give it at length :— 


The lake lies at the bottom of a deep bowl, appa- 
rently an ancient crater; not less than from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet below the level of the 
surrounding tract. The form is an irregular circle; 
the diameter of the water being a mile and perhaps 
more. It made upon me the impression of a larger 
lake than I had anticipated. ‘The tract around is high 
table land, rising on the south of the lake almost at 
once into wooded or bushy hills; and skirted at some 
distance on the east likewise by a wooded range. The 
declivities of the basin itself are dreary and desolate, 
with only an occasional shrub and a few patches of 
tillage; but the country around, though not fertile, is 
more cultivated. 

The water of the lake is stagnant and impure, with 
a slimy look. Just at the margin it was muddy fora 
few feet; and did not seem to be clear and pure in 
any part. At a short distance from the shore was a 
broad belt of water plants, now turned brown, and in 
some places resembling islands. The middle of the 
lake was free. Wild ducks were swimming in different 
parts. A large hawk was sailing above them, and 
occasionally swooping down to the surface of the 
water, as if to seize a duck or a frog. Our Druzes 
fired at him, and broke his wing; he fell among the 
water plants, and could not there be reached. Myriads 
and myriads of frogs lined the shores; and it was 
amusing to see them perched thickly along the stones, 
as if drawn up in battle array to keep off intruders, 
It is the very paradise of frogs. The lake supplies the 
whole country with leeches; which are gathered by 
men wading in, and letting the leeches faster: them- 
selves upon their legs. The ground along the margin 
is mostly without reeds or rushes; and is covered with 
small black voleanic stones. The shores and sides of 
the crater exhibit everywhere small glistening black 
crystals, resembling hornblende. 

There seems no room for question but that this lake 
is the ancient Phiala described by Josephus; so called 
from its bowl-like form, and situated on the right of 
the road leading from Cesarea Philippi to Trachonitis. 
But the position and every circumstance go to show 
the absurdity of the popular legend, which made this 
lake a feeder of the fountain at Banias. Not only, in 
such case, must its waters pass under the brook of the 
Za’ireh; but the supply of such a fountain would in 
one day exhaust the lake. The bright, limpid, spark- 
ling waters of the former can have no connection with 
the dark, stagnant, slimy masses which fill the latter. 


This gloomy lake is all the more remarkable 
from its contrast with the rich plain of the 
Huleh, in which it is situated, a district which, 
even in the eyes of an American, bears com- 
parison with the rich alluvial savannahs of the 
southern states :— 

The rich soil is everywhere a deposit, which has 


been formed as the lake and marsh have been gradu- 
ally filled up, by the annual contributions of the diffe- 
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rént streams during the winter and spring floods. Mr 
Thomson compared it with the soil of the lower por- 
tion of the Mississippi. It is extremely fertile ; and all 
kinds of grain grow in it abundantly. Large crops of 
wheat, barley, dhurah (maize) yellow and white, sim- 
sim (sesame), rice, and other plants, are obtained with 
very little labour. Rice is sown on the hard and 
chapped ground; and is merely flooded with water. 
The yield is good, but the quality inferior. : 

This region still merits the praise accorded to it 7 
the Danite spies: ‘“‘ We have seen the land, and behold, 
it is very good, . . . . a place where there is no want of 
any thing that is in the earth.” The climate, however, 
is hot and too unhealthy for any inhabitants, except 
the Ghawarineh. But their horses, cattle, and sheep, 
fatten on the rich pastures ; while large herds of black 
and almost hairless buffaloes (of which we saw many) 
Jaxuriate in the streams and in the deep mire of the 
marshes. 


Here, too, were observed some peculiarities 
not often seen in Syria, and which recall the 
most familiar characteristics of the quiet rural 
villages of England. “Close to Difneh (ancient 
Daphne) was a magnificent red oak, the branches 
of which were full of birds’ nests.” Here, too, 
our travellers found bees. To be sure, the hives 
were “merely cylinders of wicker-work coated 
with mud, “ but this was no drawback to their 
abundance ;” many hundreds of hives were in 
the plain, and the quantity of honey obtained 
is very large. 

The fertility of these central and northern 
districts is more in accordance with the descrip- 
tion always given of Palestine in the Bible, as a 
land flowing with milk and honey, than we 
should be led to expect from many accounts. 
One explanation of this may possibly be, that 
many travellers are compelled to confine their 
observations to the mountainous country of the 
south, historically more interesting, but in 
natural beauty far inferior to those northern 
provinces. It should not be forgotten that the 
first territories actually occupied by the 
Israelites, and which, from the very circum- 
stance of their being the first, must have more 
or less coloured the popular expressions and the 
national poetry* regarding the country, were 
the rich pastoral and agricultural uplands on 
the east of the Jordan. 

After the full account of Damascus lately 
published by Mr. Porter, we may omit any 
notice of Dr. Robinson’s stay in that city, 
more especially as this section of his work con- 
tains nothing of novelty. From Damascus he 
crossed the Anti-Libanus, and descended into 
the great plain of el-Bukia at Anjar, the an- 
cient Chalcis. 

Anjar is a temple in a magnificent position ; 
and of so much interest, from the architecture 
and condition of the remains, that its having 
escaped notice by so many travellers is remark- 


* See Deut, xxii, 13, 14. compared with 2 Sam. xvii. 
, . 


able, and is perhaps only explainable by the fact 
of the great Temple of Baalbek being compa- 


ratively near. 


The great valley is here seven or eight miles broad 
from mountain to mountain; and its direction is in 
general about from S8.W. by S. to N.E. by N. Placed 
upon this northernmost high point of the long line of 
hills extending from Wady et Teim, the temple looks 
northwards along the magnificent vista of the Bika’a, 
carpeted with verdure and beauty, and shut in on the 
right by the lofty wall of Anti-Lebanon, and on the 
left by the still loftier snow-capt ridges of Lebanon 
itself. 

This antique temple, next to the lesser one at 
Ba’albek, is the finest and best preserved ruin in or 
near the great valley. It is simple, massive, and 
beautiful ; and obviously of a severer and earlier type 
than any we had seen, and also than those of Ba’albek. 
Yet not the slightest allusion to it is found in history. 
Chalcis under Lebanon was indeed near at hand; yet 
the writers who speak of that city, make no- mention 
of the neighbouring temple. Even at the present day 
it is only within the last few years that the structure 
has been recognised as an ancient tempie; although 
overlooking for centuries, and that quite near at hand, 
the great road between Damascus and Beirit. No 
early traveller mentions it. Seetzen in 1805 visited 
and described it; but his journal has lain unknown 
until the present time. Burckhardt was twice in the 
vicinity, at ’Anjar and near Mejdel, but makes no 
allusion to it. As late as a.p. 1844 it is still spoken 
of by travellers as a castle or a tower. I find it first 
noticed as an antique temple in a.p, 1847,* 


From Anjar he makes his way up the Bekaa, 
past the curious traditional Sepulchre of Seth, 
to the well-known Temples of the Sun at 
Baalbek. His description of these temples is 
well worth reading, but our space prevents our 
extracting it. In passing, we would call atten- 
tion to the rapid decay which “ barbarism and 
earthquakes” are causing to these noble struc- 
tures. When the Temples were measured and 
drawn by Wood in 1751, nine columns were 
standing out of the fifty-four of the great peri- 
style. Now only six remain. Of the smaller 
Temple only four columns are standing where 
at that date nine ; and six where there were 
eight. The exquisite portal of the small Tem- 
ple has been sadly mutilated, and the circular 
temple is in so dilapidated a condition that it 
seems every day about to fall. 

Most travellers in Palestine content them- 
selves, after seeing Baalbek, with making their 
way either to Beirut over the Pass of Khan 
Murad, or to the south by way of Damascus. 
But it was Dr. Robinson’s plan to proceed up 
the Bekaa to Ribleh, and then, bending north- 
ward by the Lake of Emessa or Huma, to visit 


* Burckhardt’s reputation for accuracy, hitherto so 
great, is somewhat perilled by occasional remarks of 
Dr. Robinson. See p. 328, where at Scythopolis 
twenty or thirty columns are found standing, while 
Burckhardt speaks but of one. See, too, the note to 


p. 408 and to 478—and compare Mr. Stanley’s sur- 
prise at his statements regarding the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions.—( Sinai and Palestine, pp. 61, 72. Ed. 3rd.) 
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Laodicea and the great castle of Kulat el-Husn. 
This was the northernmost point of his tour. 
He thencame southward as far as Erek (Czsarea), 
and from thence struck up into Lebanon to 
visit the cedars. After exploring them, he 
pursued his way over the western slopes of the 
mountain, by Afka and the Nahr el-Kelb to 
Beirut, which he reached in a shattered state 
of health on the 19th June. His account of the 
cedars is very happy, and with it we close our 
extracts ; although there are many other passages 
which we would gladly quote, but which want of 
room has obliged us unwillingly to pass by. 


The cedars, which still bear their ancient name, stand 
mostly upon four small contiguous rocky knolls, within 
a compass of less than forty rods in diameter. They 
form a thick forest, without underbrush. The older 
trees have each several trunks, and thus spread them- 
selves widely around ; but most of the others are cone- 
like in form, and do not throw out their boughs late- 
rally to any great extent. Some few trees stand alone 
on the outskirts of the grove; and one especially, on 
the south, is large and very beautiful. With this ex- 
ception, none of the trees came up to my ideal of the 
graceful beauty of the cedar of Lebanon, such as I had 
formerly seen it in the Jardin des Plantes. Some of 
the older trees are already much broken; and will 
soon be wholly destroyed. The fashion is now coming 
into vogue, to have articles made of this wood for sale 
to travellers ; and it is also burned as fuel by the few 
——_ that here pass the summer. These causes of 

estruction, though gradual in their operation, are 
nevertheless sure. Add to this the circumstance, that 
travellers, in former years, (to say nothing of the pre- 
sent time,) have been shameless enough to cause large 
spots to be hewn smooth on the trunks of some of the 
noblest trees in order to inscribe their names.* The 
two earliest which I saw were Frenchmen; one was 
dated in 1791. The wood of the cedar, Pinus cedrus, 
is white, with a pleasant, but not strong odour; and 
bears no comparison, in beauty or fragrance, with the 
common red cedar of America, Juniperus Virginiana. 


Dr. Robinson made no attempt to count the 
trees ; but he states his belief that not more 
than about a dozen of the really ancient ones 
remain, and that with this exception none of 
the trees making up this grove can be regarded 
as more than perhaps 300 years old. 

Although the trees at this, the traditional 


* This is nearly equal to the conduct, which we do 
not like to call by its real name, of the American 
traveller, who employed a workman systematically to 
knock off the projecting ornaments of the fine sculp- 
ture at the “ Tombs of the Kings” outside Jerusalem, 
@ year or two ago, and then boasted that after his re- 
turn home he had sold the fragments to such advantage 
as to have cleared the whole cost of his tour. 


spot, are every year becoming fewer, there is 


no cause to fear that, when they are gone, the’ 


glory of the “cedars of Lebanon” will have de- 
parted. Seetzen, and after him Ehrenberg, 
found them “in thousands” on other parts of 
the range; and in a mountain chain of such 
vast extent, and so imperfectly explored, there 
must be many others not discovered. Mr, 
Bartlett’s curious observation, that “so nearly has 
the cedar disappeared from Lebanon, that there 
are scattered about the environs of London, 
within twenty miles’ distance, far more of these 
beautiful trees than exist upon their original 
and poetic soil,” only applies therefore to 
the trees of the spot usually visited. 

We cannot close our remarks on this im- 
portant work without a word or two on some 
points meriting favourable mention. 

Every one who knows the great difficulty 
of ensuring accuracy in the quotations and mar- 
ginal notes of a book of reference like the present 
—especially where they are given so fully—will 
admit that this part of the work is entitled to 
the highest praise. 

The typography is throughout in the highest 
style of excellence ; and if, as we believe to be 
the case, the book was printed in America, it 
is the more worthy of notice. The index of 
general subjects might have been fuller, with 
advantage. In particular, references are want- 
ing to authors quoted, confirmed, or contro- 
verted. 

The maps have been newly constructed 
for the work by Kiepert, and are a great im- 
provement of the maps to the first edition. 
What Lieutenant Van de Velde’s may be we 
have yet to see, but these are far beyond any 
others yet published. Had the size of the 
volumes permitted it, an increase in the scale 
would have been an advantage. At present 
some of the more populous districts are incon- 
veniently crowded. 

This is especially the case with the map of 
Jerusalem, which should not only be increased 
in scale, but also re-drawn. At present, the 
Haram area is both incorrect in shape, and in 
breadth disagrees with the dimensions recorded 
in the text. This-should be rectified, and the 
shading intended to show the natural features 
of the ground should be reduced, so as not to 
interfere with the streets, and with the names, 





Songs of Early Summer. By the Rev. Ancuer Guryey. London: Longman. 


We have a considerable respect for Mr. Archer 
Gurney upon three distinct grounds. In the 
first place, he is a man of great ability. In the 
second place he entertains the soundest political 


and religious principles. And thirdly, his un- 
doubted descent from the great Norman family 
of Du Gournay, is a poiut ia his favour by no 
means to be overlooked. It is therefore an 
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unpleasant duty that we have to perform in 
stating our sincere opinion of the present volume 
of poems, and in assuring Mr. Gurney that, 
by attempting to add to his reputation, as a 
talented and accomplished gentleman, that of a 

t also, he is wasting much valuable time, 
and drawing far too heavily on the forbearance of 
his friends. For Mr. Gurney does not merely 
profess to be a poet ; but, with the exceptions 
of Browning and Tennyson—and he does not 
always specify even these exceptions—the only 
poet of the day. This is openly asserted in one 
or two stanzas, in which both public opinion 
and the laws of metre are treated with equal 
contempt. A writer of this class cannot expect 
to disarm criticism, nor ought he to take offence 
if met with equal candour by those who may 
happen to disagree with him. This reflection 
in some respects softens the dislike with which 
we enter upon the task of weighing Mr. 
Gurney’s merits. 

In the first place, he can lay no claim what- 
ever to original thought. His least offensive 
pieces are those which proceed at the regular 
post-horse trot, with all the ideas and images 
suitable to the occasion, and such as have done 
good service among poets any time this last 
hundred years. The only fault we observe in 
pieces of this kind is a slight tendency towards 
confusion, which sometimes occasions them to 
be a little unintelligible; but that is a trifle. 
Here, for instance, are some lines which read 
smoothly, and, if we are not scrupulous about 
& meaning, are really elegant :— 


We wish thee all the blessings sweet 
That heav’n may hold in store, 

For those who here their helpmates meet, 
Till death to part no more. 

We will not seek in idle rhymes 
To set wild fancy free, 

For truth is sweet at many times, 
And now is sweet to thee. 

He's thine at last, thou'rt his for aye, 
When maiden-love prefers ; 

O, guard your troths then Springtide May, 
For love is alway hers. 

September though the time may seem, 

wo youthful hearts within, 

The rays of blushing Springtide beam ; 
One shadow there were sin. 

And yet if gentle tears should fall 
From maiden eyes, to part 

From forms the heart hath cherished all, 
Sure, none could blame that heart. 

Some few light showers, some kindly dews 
Must fan the sweetest flowers, 

And even from joy the blithest Muse 
Will weep in happiest hours. 


If any one will do us the favour to construe 
the second stanza of this, we will present him 
with—the poems as a reward. There are many 
such verses as these in the volume, during the 
composition of which Mr. Gurney doubtless 


flattered himself that he was writing a good old 
English style—that being the point on which 
he seems to pique himself most. He is con- 
stantly denouncing in unmeasured terms all 
those who seek to attract attention by unusual 
forms of expression, or epithets “ hyper-in- 
fernal,” as he calls them by a somewhat suicidal 
stroke of genius—and yet he can write as 
follows on a sacred subject. The lines form the 
conclusion of a Christmas anthem :— 

Worthy the Lamb! 

The Great I Am! 

Wisdom and riches, 

Honour and blessing, 

Power and dominion, 

Alway possessing. 

Worthy the Lamb, 

The Great I Am, 

Worthy the Lamb! 

We sincerely compassionate the man whose 
sense of propriety and decency is so perverted 
as to see any thing poetical in this. To Mr. 
Gurney’s want of originality we must now 
therefore add a corrupt taste, and a remarkable 
blindness to those defects in himself as a writer, 
which he professes to find so offensive in 
others. 

Mr. Gurney’s remonstrances, addressed to the 
poet-laureate, are amusing from their solemnity, 
and air of imperturbable self-importance. The 
whole literary world is evidently watching for 
his verdict. Hecondemnshim? No! he recants; 
and Mr. Tennyson’s friends raise their heads 
again, and his enemies are confounded from 
Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s. But their 
triumph is shortlived; our poet is “ down 
upon” Maud with his usual withering style of 
sarcasm, and the luckless laureate is once more 
put under Mr. Gurney’s pump. The supply of 
water is copious. Here is a sample—all gurgle 
and splutter :— 

Shamed it this heart a tribute free to yield 

To that calm song, so sweet, so chastely mild ? 
Would that my Muse thy virginal fame could shield, 

Could blot from being “ Maud,” the grimly wild! 

Alack, that lips, so musical of yore, 
Should rashly mock the age’s jackal-roar! 
What of some fortunate rhymes, flung here, flung 
there, 

Sharp outbreaks from the fever of distress, 

Quaint phrases, like “ the stony British stare,” 

Redeem thee from the charge of nothingness, 

Had’st thou the right to spell in doggrel verse 
A long elaborate and ignoble—curse ? 
So brain-sick seem’d the age in which we live, 

Thou mad’st a three-part madman from _his birth 
Its spokesman, prophet, representative : 

Must Art browse on rank garbage, chain’d to earth? 

Train’st thou thy Muse, in Balder-echoing stave, 
To shriek, to yell, to gibber, and to rave ? 


There is plenty more of the same sort ; but 
who on earth except Mr, Gurney and his 
clique, would wish for any more? It is truly 
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lamentable to see a man of intellect in so 
undignified and unbecoming a character. It 
is impossible to mistake the spirit of Mr. 
Gurney’s censures. They are the promptings 
of disappointed vanity. But why will a man 
persist in looking one way, while the whole 
world looks the other? After reading the 
subjoined verses, will any one say that we are 
too harsh /— 


Doubtless the mighty World-public is sick of our 
Modern Sublime. 

But the initiate elect ones, the mystagogue-neophyte- 
bear-cubs, ‘ 

Noodles ecstatic from Granta, by Isis, roll peeans divine. 

Closely on hyper-refinement attends this unfortunate 
swallow, 

Craving for bland affectations, and hyperbole, loathly, 
inane. 

As the child-poet of Denmark, dear Andersen, taught 
in the fable, 

Wire-work mechanical fires men; scorn’d is the night- 
ingale’s lay. 

Effort, contortion, and mouthing—the rope-dancer's 
heir of the ages !— 

Errors, the grosser the grander, Genius are licensed to 

ove. 

Granted these piteons delusions affect not the? jog- 
trotting masses, 

Count you the folly no crime that has sicken’d the 
millions with verse ? 

Is there no motive for speech, when the Muses’ world- 
empire has dwindled 

Down to the dilettant circle that lisps “ Maud’s the 
Queen of the May?” 


Farewell, your knell is rang, 
Songs of the heart, that charm’d our genial sires : 
A grinding agony of rhyme requires 

The century’s brazen tongue. 


A lava-flood of woe, 
Immeasurable scorn for light, sense, good, 
An ever widening, deepening, tide of blood, 

That croons and swells below. 


Great Heav'n! is this the goal ? 
This infinite frantic whirl? this death-struck dance ? 
Is this earth’s poetry ? this life’s romance ? 
Deny’t, deny’t, O soul! 
Yea, if alone stand I, 
While gibbering myriads churn their false sublime, 
And dead to thought, taste, reason, rhythm, rhyme, 
Choir their fool- harmony, 


To the blue heav'ns I'll sing, 
To them and theirs, nor yield the heart’s free lyre: 
The beautiful shall age on age inspire, 

From age to age shall ring. 


We do not mean to dispute the existence of 
such spurious poetry among the productions of 
the present age. But we do deny that it is 
recognised as real by any appreciable portion of 
the educated classes. When it is so, then Mr. 
Gurney may perhaps have a chance himself. 
Till then; we most earnestly exhort him to 
bridle his poetic tendencies. Let us grant that 
the age is unworthy of him; it cannot be 
helped. If it dubs his poetry stale, tasteless, 
and conceited, it may be very much mistaken; 
but it nevertheless has numbers on its side, 
Let Mr. Gurney cease to contend with the tor- 
rent, devote himself to the practical duties of 
his profession, and forget, in the useful routine 
of the parish priest, the more ambitious, though 
not more honourable path which he has as yet 
trod so unsuccessfully. 





Caravan Journeys and Wanderings (during the year 1845) in Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan, and 
Beloochistan, with Historical Notices of the Countries lying between Russia and India. By 
J. P. Ferrier, formerly of the Chasseurs D’Afrique. Edited by H. D. Seymour, M.P. 


London: Murray. 


Tue professing Christian who, after reading 
these “ Wanderings,” ventures into Central Asia 
for pleasure, would visit a worse place for pas- 
time ; for though the country is beautiful, and 
the climate good and varied, the people are the 
most intolerant, bloodthirsty, treacherous set of 
semi-savages among whom a Christian, and 
above all an Englishman, may have the ill luck 
to find himself. But as such a general descrip- 
tion may be enticing to restless spirits, over- 
flowing with exuberant vitality, and desiring 
a vent for their redundance of animal life— 
men who, with broad chests and strong diges- 
tions, a keen sense of animal health, and 

of a petulant ambition impatient of 
conventional control, long for the risks and 
dangers and the bursts of adventure found at 


every step in Central Asia—we would have 
them learn from M. Ferrier, before their en- 
ergy overcomes their better sense, what is to be 
endured in this intolerant Asiatic land. In 
the first place they will have broken-winded 
horses to ride, bad water to drink, worse food to 
eat, and the prospect of frequent abstinence for 
forty-eight hours together. They will be bullied 
by fanatic fellow-travellers, cheated by their 
best friends (a failing by the bye not peculiar 
to Asiatics), robbed by their servants, deserted 
by their guides, bored with the bravado and 
dirt of the Afghan, worn out by the inquisitive- 
ness of the Belooche, and kept in perpetual 
dread of being carried off by a roving dozen of 
Turkomans, and sold into slavery to the 
Uzbecks, who have an amiable weakness for 
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flaying Christians alive, or burying them up 
to their necks in a swamp, and leaving them to 
a summer sun and sand-flies, if they decline 
Islamism or are not up to work. Finally, if 
they survive these accumulated hardships and 
anxieties, they reach Bokhara or Kandahar, 
to find themselves hated and suspected, thrown 
into prison on the first pretext, beaten and 
jeered at as an “accursed Feringhee,” fed upon 
melon rind and sour milk for a month or two, 
and if, at the end of that time, their throat is not 
cut, they may esteem themselves fortunate if 
permitted to return the way they came with 
their head and bowels intact. Should they, by 
any evil fate, direct their steps to the south- 
ward to Seistan, among the Belooches, they 
will be regarded as a windfall of precious 
metal, and served like poor Dr. Forbes in 1842, 
who met with the following fate :— 

Ali Khan murdered him in his sleep, and hung poor 
Forbes’ body up in front of his own tent, which he 
ordered to be deluged with water during fifteen days 
consecutively. “ You will see,” he said to his people, 
“that this dog of an infidel will at last be transformed 
into good ducats.” Finding, however, to his great 
amazement, that this proceeding did not produce the 
expected result, he thought he would boil the water 
with which the corpse had been washed, but with no 
better effect. It then occurred to him that the doctor, 
to play him a trick, had before his death made the gold 
pass from his body into the clothes and books which 
filled his trunks. Instead of burning these impurities, 
which had been his original intention, he had them cut 
and torn up into little bits, and mixed with the mortar 
destined to plaster his house. He had not yet 
had occasion to use it, but he informed us, as he re- 
lated the details of this disgusting tragedy, that when 
he did he expected to see his house covered with a 
layer of the precious metal. Nothing would ever 
have induced him to forego this belief, and he did not 
disguise from me that he would have been happy if he 
could have added my poor corpse to the mortar in 
question. 

This is not a comfortable “ Picture of Travel” 
—but such, on the authority of M. Ferrier, is the 
fate a Christian traveller may anticipate from 
the moment he crosses the Persian frontier, till 
he once more shake Afghanistan dust off his 
feet on the boundary line. And M. Fer- 
rier's book comes before us endorsed by such 
high eastern authority, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Login, and others, that we may rely upon 
what he tells us. Indeed, the whole tone of 
the book is so eminently truthful, that we are dis- 
posed, although the travels occurred eleven years 
since, to regard it as one of the most valuable 
and trustworthy books published upon Central 
Asia, _Tnevery page the results of acute ob- 
Servation are apparent, and the book altogether 
contains such a fund of original and curious in- 
formation, detailed not without liveliness or 
spirit, that we can heartily recommend it as 
one of the most instructive books of travel of 
the year, 


The most important chapter of this book is 
that in which the author discusses the chances 
of a successful Russian invasion of India. We 
shall hereafter touch upon this subject. Mean- 
while without any intention of following M. 
Ferrier in detail throughout his travels, we may 
briefly sketch his route, and select a few descrip- 
tions of the people and customs of Central 
Asia. M. Ferrier’s desire, in wundertak- 
ing, in 1845, this perilous journey through 
Afghanistan, was to reach Lahore, in order to 
take military service under Runjeet Singh. 
No dangers daunted him, no predictions of 
impalement, or boiling alive, or losing his head, 
stopped him a day. As soon as one route proved 
impracticable by seizure and imprisonment, 
he tried another and another to meet with the 
same result; till at length, after several 
attempts, during which he ran the greatest 
personal risk, and suffered much cruel ill- 
treatment, from suspicion that he was an 
English political agent, he was compelled to 
return to Persia without effecting his object. 

M. Ferrier travelled from Teheran to 
Meshed by caravan, and from thence to Herat, 
Khoulm, and Kandahar, and through Seistan 
as an independent traveller. He reached 
Meshed after a month’s tedious journey. M. 
Ferrier had no high opinion of the Persians. 
They are, he says, liars, full of deceit, and un- 
grateful. 

At Meshed he heard much about poor 
Stoddart and Conolly :— 

The Bokharians, Persians, and Afghans I met in 
Meshed, who had known Stoddart and Conolly, were 
agreed in thinking that the former was a brave, ener- 
getic, resolute man, but violent and of an irascible 
temper; and that to this unfortunate infirmity of 
temperament his death may be attributed as much as 
to the refusal of his Government to write to the Emir. 
Of Conolly, they spoke as a judicious, conciliating, 
‘eagemaes and gentle individual, perfectly organized and 

y nature adapted to negotiate with Asiatics; they 
looked upon his death as a fatality, and attributed it to 
the imperious and unbending character of his com- 
pavion, 

Mr. Danby Seymour adds in a note a cha- 
racteristic anecdote of Stoddart :— 

Mr. Khanikof, who was sent by the Emperor of 
Russia to endeavour to release Stoddart before 
Conolly’s arrival, told me that there never was a man 
so unfit to deal with Asiatics as Colonel Stoddart. 
He was a fine, gallant, chivalrous, highly accomplished 
English gentleman, but very imperious and touchy. He 
lived in Khanikof’s house for four months, and might 
have left Bokhara, but he would not owe a favour to 
the Emperor of Russia, and thought that his own 
government ought to have delivered him. When 
Conolly came, he left Khanikof to live with him, and 
from that time Khanikof told me he thought their fate 
was sealed. Khanikof left, our disasters at Kabul 
occurred, and the Emir no longer feared to act accord- 
ing to his inclinations. 

Stoddart had treated him very injudiciously, with 
contemptuous haughtiness. Khanikof told me that he 
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was once sent for with him to the Emir, who told him 
of reports that the English army had been destroyed 
at Kabul. Stoddart fiercely retorted upon him—“ That 
is a lie! such things could not happen to the English.” 
The Emir ordered him back to his house without 
answering, the confirmation of the report came after- 
wards, and left the Emir free to gratify his cruel 
revenge. Mr. Khanikof is a distinguished Oriental 
scholar, of mild, agreeable manners, and great judg- 
ment and sagacity. He has a high reputation among 
his countrymen, and now fills the important post of 
Consul-General at Tabreez. 

The melancholy fate of these gallant soldiers 
served as a text for all the old women of 
Meshed, who comforted our traveller on start- 
ing with the prediction, that he would infallibly 
have his throat cut if he attempted to enter 
Afghanistan. 

At Herat he was first suspected of being an 
English agent. Yar Mohamed (a favourite of 
Lord Auckland’s), who was then. ruler, in the 
course of a private conversation with M. Ferrier, 
opened his political mind with respect to our 
intrigues against him in 1840 :— 


“You are an Englishman,” said he, abruptly; “I 
know it, why therefore concealment? Come now, tell 
me what are your intentions? If I have been to blame 
with your Government, I have a right to complain of 
their conduct to me—let bygones be bygones. There 
is something to be said on both sides; our political 
relations can again be renewed, and on a friendly 
footing, and I will be as sincere as you can have a 
right to expect; the duplicity that I formerly practised 
to Pottinger and Todd Sahebs ought not to lower me 
in your opinion: they excited the anger of that old 
drunkard the Shah Kamran against me; my life was 
at stake, and it was high time that I should defend it: 
I was in a state of continual alarm, but this has 
ceased since his death; at the present time all 
authority is centred in me—the Afghans are devoted 
to me, and I have got rid of the Persians: speak to me, 
then, without reserve, and if your alliance can be 
useful to me, mine may be of service to you. pet Dus 
* * * Wf you have arrived here with different views 
from your predecessors, speak frankly, we will be 
friends; pay me well, and I will be your very humble 
and devoted servant; but if your business here is to 
intrigue, I shall not permit it. Not one hair of your 
head will be hurt, you may even remain here if you 
like, but treated as you have been up to this time; 
you are also equally at liberty to leave Herat: decide.” 


M. Ferrier had some difficulty in clearing 
himself of the charge of being an English agent, 
and the Ruler of Herat was never completely 
satisfied on the point. This suspicion, that he 
was an Englishman come to intrigue, appears 
to have been the insurmountable difficulty 
M. Ferrier had to contend against in his 
attempts to pass through Afghanistan; and 
illustrates in a remarkable manner the dread 
or detestation with which we are regarded by 
the Afghans. M. Ferrier is inclined to attri- 
bute our failure to obtain a hold upon the 
people more from our habitual hawtewr than 
from any other cause. “ The English,” he writes, 
“failed in carrying out their views, because 


they approached them with that stiffness, 
punctilious etiquette, and domineering tone, 
which they adopt every where, and this does 
not fall in with the off-hand, easy habits of the 
Afghans.” 

To the Afghans a subject must always be stated 
simply and without affectation ; it is equally dangerous 
with them to appear too humble or to try to domineer, 
A certain manner must be preserved, which keeps 
them at a distance—a natural dignity devoid of pre- 
sumption: they must be conversed with as suits their 
limited intelligence—sensibly and firmly, without 
either arrogance or stiffness. Their plain, coarse, good 
sense, delights in a conversation conducted clearly 
and in few words. 

This is wrong as regards our conduct in 
1840-l—our habitual hauteur would have 
carried us through in Afghanistan if we had 
added honesty to our purpose; but we tried 
intrigue, the game at which the Afghan is pre- 
eminent, and we were beaten in a few moves, 
The Cabul disasters would never have occurred 
if M‘Naghten had acted with—in the East— 
our proverbial uprightness. He commenced to 
intrigue, plotting a perfidious seizure of the 
person of Akbar Khan, who, being kept fully 
informed of every thing going on, counterplotted 
of course, and in return carried off and assassi- 
nated M‘Naghten. M. Ferrier was detained 
for about a fortnight in Herat. The Khan was 
ineffably polite, but deprived him of his 
liberty, and declined to let him go. 

Of Herat, M. Ferrier gives a detailed de- 
scription. At this moment the matter is of 
some interest. When the Persians raised the 
siege in ’38, the population, through disease and 
migration, had dwindled from 70,000 to 7000. 
Tu 1845 it had risen to 22,000, and was daily 
increasing. ‘“ In ten years,” writes M. Ferrier, 
“no traces will be left of the disasters of the 
great siege.” The Persians, during that famous 
ten months’ siege, devastated the suburbs and 
almost entirely destroyed the town by bom- 
bardment, while the besieged themselves pulled 
down all buildings near the walls in order to 
repair the trenches ; but earth and plaster are 
ready materials, and the town has since been 
partly rebuilt to be knocked down again by 
the Persians. M. Ferrier has no high opinion 
with regard to its strength as a military position. 
The defences consist of an enormous earth- 
work about ninety feet high, and a deep ditch 
that can be filled with water at pleasure, about 
three and a half miles square. The guns are 
mounted on loopholed massive towers placed at 
the angles. An impregnable brick citadel 
within the city commands the town, and con- 
cludes the list of defensive works. After the 
siege of 1838, a plan for strengthening the for- 
tifications was commenced by Major Todd, the 
British resident, but never fully carried out. 
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M. Ferrier’s opinion of its capabilities for defence 
is of some value. Its accuracy has been tested 
by the reported success of the Persians in Octo- 
ber last— 


If the improvements effected in the fortifications of 
Herat by these officers had been completed, they would 
have proved an efficient protection from the attacks of 
the Afghans, Uzbeks, and Persians; but were an Eu- 
ropean army to lay siege to it, the defence could not 
last twenty days, for it is, after all, but an immense 
redoubt; and, like all works of the kind, has the de- 
fect of four dead angles and a ditch difficult to defend. 
Herat cannot really be strong until works are erected 
which will flank those that now exist, and these are 
not likely to be made by Persians, still less by Afghans. 


The male population of the province capable 
of bearing arms, M. Ferrier on good duéa esti- 
mates at 70,000. 

After a great deal of coquetting and doubt 
on the part of Yar Mohamed, M. Ferrier was 
at length permitted to set out for Balk and 
Cabool, He got as fur as Khulm, but after 
ranning many dangers was compelled to give 
up the journey, and by a southern route attempt 
to reach Lahore by Kandahar. 

The description M. Ferrier gives of the route 
between Herat and Balk, and of the Hazarah 
country, is of some importance, as tending to 
set us right regarding these said to be parched 
up steppes and inaccessible countries. M. 
Ferrier finds the roads tolerably good, the 
country varying from plain to valley to be ex- 
tremely fertile, and highly cultivated by a dense 
population of nomad tribes. On the road to 
Balk several towns exist, each enjoying an 
average population of 12,000; and indeed, 
throughout his important remarks upon this 
part of Afghanistan, we meet with nothing but 
observations upon the fertility of the soil, and 
the generally productive nature of the country. 
The valleys, plentifully watered and highly 
cultivated, abound in supplies and sustain count- 
less herds of horses, camels, and cattle. A fine 
climate, a warlike and numerous people, abun- 
dance of food, forage, and water, and other re- 
sources, would rather seem to be the true cha- 
racteristic of this portion of Afghanistan. This 
13 an important fact. to bear in mind ; for the 
want of resource in the country is the staple 
argument at present against a possible invasion 
of India at some future time by Russia, From 
M. Ferrier’s description, the country would 
afford abundant supplies for an army. In parts 
there are steppes of small extent comparatively 
arid during the heats of summer ; but, observes 
M. Ferrier, sufficient forage is always to be 
found there for horses—though failing in food 
for man. 

At Zerni, just as he was on the point of 
turning off to Kandahar, M. Ferrier was stopped 
and sent back to Herat. Yar Mohamed, how- 


ever, permitted him to proceed, and he set out 
at once for Kandahar, 

Our charge against Afghan servants is fully 
borne out by the inflictions our traveller suf- 
fered on the occasion. They robbed, bullied, 
and cheated him at every step, but the rogues 
knew that he was helplessly in their power. 
What choleric Englishman could have stood 
half that the poor Frenchman endured with 
such patient meekuess? At every halt, writes 
M. Ferrier, with a painful reminiscence of an 
empty stomach, and a strong appetite upon the 
occasion— 


At every halt they would throw themselves down to 
sleep, and leave me to help myself and watch the bag- 
gage, which, for any care they took of it, would have 
been stoien at the first stage; indeed, in all probability 
they would themselves have commenced the pillage. 
Three-fourths of the time I had to cook for all of us, 
and they invariably ate by far the greater part of the 
provisions I had purchased for myself. * * * It 
would indeed be diflicult to imagine the horrors of my 
position in the company of such villains, in the midst of 
this vast and burning plain, in which often a quart of 
water and a black loaf was all the sustenance I had for 
a whole day. When I succeeded in overcoming one 
obstacle another and a greater rose before me, and when 
I put up with any privation it was only a warning that 
I must submit in every thing. 

Nothing was safe from these greedy ruffians. 

At Girishk M. Ferrier was stopped by the 
Khan, who believed him to be an English spy, 
and from the love Afghans bear Englishmen, 
threw him into prison and most cruelly ill- 
treated him, under the pretence that he was 
really saving his life from the fury of the people. 
The Khan was as “mild a mannered man as 
ever cut a throat or scuttled ship;” he robbed 
his prisoner of all his valuables with exquisite 
politeness, and then stole his money with cap- 
tivating grace. One day, writes M. Ferrier, 

The Sirdar sent me a melon, with a message, to the 
effect that he should thank me to send him my double- 


barrelled gun as a present in return, for he wished 
to present it to his cousin Akbar Khan of Kabul. 


Another time :— 


Yesterday the Sirdar extorted my pistols from me; 
to-day he takes my maps and my telescope, ther- 
mometer and compass, and twenty other things, which 
were exceedingly precious to me, and impossible to 
replace. When shall I escape from the hands of this 
cut-throat ? 


For fifteen days he remained in prison, at 
times beaten and starved. 


The rascally guards, by most unmistakeable signs, 
give me to understand that I shall have my throat 
cut, and call out to the passers-by to “come in, come 
in, and look at the Ingleez Kafr.” “He is thirsty, 
and wants to drink,” said one, and he flung a jug of 
dirty water over me; others say that I am hungry, 
and throw rinds of melon at my head, with other 
varieties of annoyance; and to all my complaints 
the Sirdar always replies, ‘“ Haye patience, for I cannot 
alter these brutes.” 
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A few days after he was sent on to Kan- 
dahar, imprisoned for a short period by Ko- 
hendil Khan, and alternately sent back to 
Herat by Furrah and the Seistan country. 

En route he gives us some amusing descrip- 
tions of the inquisitiveness of the Afghan. On 
reaching Jaberan, the news was immediately 
published of the arrival of a Feringhee. 


The little tent given to me by Lal Mohamed Khan 
was, of course, rapidly filled with Afghans, Ee a 
one upon another as if they came to look at a wil 
beast, and wished to know whether my eyes, nose, and 
mouth answered the same purposes as their own, and 
in fact, I was subjected to a repetition of the imper- 
tinences I experienced elsewhere. I was pestered 
with questions which, to avoid annoying them, I was 
obli *) to answer; besides, it was as well to be on 

terms with them. Some of these vagabonds, 
finding every corner of the tent occupied, were almost 
upon my back and in my lap watching how I ate, so 
that I was obliged to keep my plate on a level with 
my chin, lest they should put their noses into it. Some 
of them who had taken off their shirts and seated 
themselves upon my felts, hunted the vermin with 
which they were covered ; while one fellow, who had 
caught one of. those loathsome creatures of unusual 
size, brought it to me with an exclamation of delight, 
in order that I might myself judge of its proportions 
and the beauty of the species. Disgusted at this pro- 
ceeding, I requested my visiters to leave the tent, 
which they seemed in no hurry to do. “ What busi- 
ness have you to be offended?” said one fellow; “the 
louse is the friend of man—an Afghan has always at 
least a hundred about him. You don’t suppose we 
catch them because, as you are pleased to say, they are 
impure; but because they make one itch, which is 
disagreeable. The fact is, they are so fond of us, they 
will never leave us.” ‘This peroration was followed by 
a furious diatribe against all Feringhees, with an an- 
nouncement that it was fortunate that I was accom- 
panied by Yar Mohamed’s people, or they would have 
made mince-meat of me. 


These villains of Afghans, he observes, are to 
be met only in two ways—by force, or hope of 
gain. Chance flattery may, however, do a little 
if administered with dexterity, for the Afghan 
has his weakness with all his hatred of the 
Feringhee. 

As it is impossible to follow the author 
through these districts, we may simply say that 
his description of the country is, on the whole, 
in favour of its general fertility and populousness. 
This portion of M. Ferrier’s work is very ably 
written, and of some interest to us, as the open- 
ing of the port of Kurrachee in Scinde will even- 
tually bring the large trade of these districts 
entirely within our reach. Previous to our 
conquest of Scinde, the Talpoor chiefs shut up 
all the ports and closed the mouth of the Indus 
to stop trade and prevent annexation, the usual 
result, according to their observation, of admit- 
ting British goods intoa country in India. But 
as this did not save them, and we now hold 
possession of Scinde, the re-opening of the ports 
must re-establish the old line of commerce 


which existed in the days of the Pheenicians, 
But to return to Kohendil Khan :— 

Kohendil Khan was a sagacious ruler, but 
could not comprehend constitutional govern. 
ment. 


“T have confiscated, bastinadoed, tortured, and cut 
heads off,” said the wise and merciful Kohendil Khan, 
“but I have never yet been able to bring my savage 
Afghans to obey my decrees; and there is not a Sirdar 
in my principality, not excepting even my brothers, my 
sons, or my nephews, who would not seize with joy 4 
chance of wrenching the sovereign power from my 
grasp, if they thought it at all probable they should 
succeed in the attempt. Here, might is right; why is 
it otherwise in Europe?” 

“Tt is,” I answered, “because with us the govern- 
ment act for the benefit of the people, without regard 
to their personal interest. All the acts of a govern- 
ment are subordinate to the law, while yours are re- 
gulated only by your good pleasure.” 

“ But,” he replied, “* what is the use of power if it 
is not to enable one to get rich? What is a govern- 
ment without absolute power? What is a king who 


cannot, when he pleases, bastinado one of his subjects. 


and cut off his head? It is turning the world upside 
down, the most terrible thing that can be seen; it 
must be permanent anarchy—I know it; I can judge 
by my Afghans. They are like other men, but they 
respect me, because they fear me; and it is by constant 
oppression that I succeed in inspiring this fear. If 
God had not inspired men with terror, by pointing out 
the torments with which they would be punished, 
would they obey the dictates of his holy book the 
Koran? I think despotism, therefore, appears the 
best form of government for doing good; nevertheless, 
if you can teach me a better, I will hasten to put it in 
practice.” 


The Khan was as frank with M Ferrier in his 
exposition of Afghan Foreign Policy, and made 
some curious revelations, showing how wide- 
spread was the conspiracy of the Sikhs in 1845, 
to overthrow our power in India. The Sikhs 
and the Afghans, from time immemorial irrecon- 
cilable enemies, had formed a close alliance in 
1845 for the expulsion of the English. Nor 
was the alliance confined to Afghanistan: the 
Belooch and Mahratta chiefs entered strongly 
into the league ; and it would appear from the 
revelations of Kohendil Khan, that a great con- 
certed blow against the English power in India, 
was only disturbed by the rashness of the Sikh 
army, which commenced the attack prematurely 
before its allies arrived in support ; for M. 
Ferrier here asserts on the authority of Kohen- 
dil Khan, and it is a point of some historical 
interest—that Dost Mohamed sent eight hun- 
dred cavalry, and Kohendil Khan one thousand 
more from Kandahar to assist the Sikhs in 
1845, but by the time they reached Peshawur 
the battle of Sobraon was won, and the Pun- 
jaub taken under our protection. But the 
Sikhs were not exhausted by one defeat. For 
three years they remained tranquil, till, in 1848, 
the long smothered conspiracy burst forth—the 
murder of Agnew and Anderson in Multan, by 
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Moolraj, was the signal. The Western Pun- 
‘aub was in arms in a moment ; and that monster 
Gholab Sing, who, in 1845, was installed by us 
in the independent government of the province 
of Cashmere, because it was too difficult a 
country to conquer, was the first, says M. Fer- 
rier, to favour the insurrection. The result is 
fresh in our minds : at the fatal battle of Chil- 
lianwallah our Indian empire trembled in the 
scale, but fortunately the bad generalship of the 
Sirdars, and the decisive victory of Goojerat, once 
more confirmed our supremacy and subjugated 
the Punjaub. Kohendil Khan on several 
occasions complained strongly to M. Ferrier of 
the English and Russians. 


He reproached the first bitterly with having violated 
the conventions made by Burnes in the name of the 
government with him and his brother Dost Mohamed, 
with having disloyally invaded the country, turned out 
and set aside all persons of rank or importance from 
public appointments, and replaced them by upstarts. 

He held the Russian government, he said, to be 
no less disloyal, because they had not fulfilled a fourth 
part of the engagements that Vitkevich had made for 
them. “The Czar has allowed you English to invade 
us, and abandoned Mohamed Shah at the moment that 
he would have taken Herat; just when my son had 
started with four thousand horsemen to make a diver- 
sion in his favour on the Furrah side of the country.” 

“Thus,” said he, “ the two nations of whom we had 
the highest opinion, whose truth and loyalty were pro- 
verbial among us, have proved this reputation to be 
groundless ; they are second to none in duplicity. But 
the Afghans now are fully aware of the value of their 
promises, and their protestations of friendship; they 
know they have but one object, the subjugation of their 
country, and have ceased to listen to pertidious advice, 
tending only to arm them one against the other, It is in 
vain to try to do that now: you ought to have found 
that out since you arrived in the principality ; for there 
is everywhere the same cry :—War to the death with 
the Feringhees and the Infidels!” 


At Girishk, Sedik Khan, son of Kohendil, 
frequently spoke of the danger of a rupture 
between the Sikhs and the English, 


and had seized the opportunity of expressing his great 
wish to take part with the latter, if his services would 
be ae by them. But, according to the Afghan 
habit of divulging every thing, even matters it is most 
important to conceal, he did not dissimulate that he 
and his father were ready to profit by another alliance, 
if the ra, cmp refused their co-operation, and, adding 
proofs to his assertions, he showed me several letters 
from Sikh, Belooch, and Mahratta chiefs, which he 
was charged to send to his cousin Mohamed Akbar 
Khan of Kabul, establishing in the most positive man- 
ner evidence of the existence of a formidable league 
between them and the Afghan princes. These chiefs 
had mutually sworn on the Koran to strike in concert 
a decisive blow in the northern provinces of India, 
subject to the English ; and the Sikhs especially claimed 
immediate aid from their allies, to support an offensive 
movement which they were preparing to make with 


— possible delay against the army of the Com- 


These revelations are curious and interesting, 
aud exhibit the readiness of the Afghans at 


our eastern diplomatists. 


every favourable opportunity to coalesce, in order 
to overthrow our power in India. Physically 
they are a noble and a warlike race, possessed 
of great energy, great endurance, and skilled in 
guerilla warfare. They only require a leader 
or a European power to knit together the va- 
rious tribes, with the single cry of “ Death to 
the Feringhees,” and the effect of such a 
combination against us would undoubtedly lead 
to a most serious struggle for the possession 
of India. And this brings us at once to some 
important chapters in M. Ferrier’s book, where 
the question of a Russian invasion of India, and 
the probable capture of Herat by the Persians 
as a forerunning event, are discussed with much 
ability. Russophobia was for many years ridi- 
culed in this country ; but the events of 1853 
in the East, and the Crimean war, have at length 
impressed us with a due respect for Russian 
diplomacy, and Russian arms. At the present 
moment, the critical state of our relations with 
Persia, the close alliance between Persia and 
Russia, the capture of Herat by a Persian army, 
the powerful Russian force set free from the 
Crimea and concentrated on the Persian fron- 
tier, and our Persian expedition now in the 
Persian gulf, indicate certain Asiatic “ diffi- 
culties,” to use a Kansas phrase, which may not 
be so easily settled, and which at least are, or 
should be, of some interest to us in England. 
Upon all points relating to these questions, 
M. Ferrier is an excellent authority. Thougha 
Frenchman, he is impartial, and singularly free 
from certain innate national prejudices; he 
frankly acknowledges our position and influence 
in the East on. the one hand ; while on the other 
he forms a very just estimate of the solidity of 
those foundations upon which in India our 
security rests, and with an accurate eye scans 
the designs of Russia, and ingeniously discusses 
the probabilities of a future successful invasion 
of India by that power. 

The importance of preserving the inde- 
pendence of Herat has been long recognized by 
It is the key of 
Afghanistan to the north, and it lies in the 
direct line of advance from Persia through 
Tvorkistan to the Indus. Since the days of 
Nadir Shah, the town has been held by the 
Afghans, and for the last thirty years much of 
our policy and more of our money has been 
expended in checking the attempts of Persia, 
instigated by Russia, to capture this important 
stronghold. In 1837-8, Russia made a great 
effort to extend her influence and her arms to 
the countries bordering on the Indus. As a 


preliminary step, a war was got up between the 

Persian Shah and the Ruler of Herat, and a 

Persian army at once advanced upon Herat, 

while a Russian column, under pretence of puns 
G 
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ishing the Tarkomans for razzias, marched into 
Turkomania. Herat was closely besieged and 
held out under Eldred Pottinger for nine months, 
when a threatened British expedition upon the 
southern provinces of Persia saved the city, 
compelled the Persians to raise the siege, and 
stopped the advance of the Russian columns. 
In 1852, upon the death of Yar Mohamed, the 
Persians prepared to besiege Herat once more, 
and again the Russians advanced towards 
Khiva. At this moment our diplomacy stopped 
both attempts, and the Crimean war soon 
diverted Russia’s attention. The position of 
affairs in the main is somewhat similar to the 
crisis of 1838, though in some material points 
important differences exist. In the first place, 
we have no minister at the Court of Teheran, 
and Russian influence is supreme: in the second, 
Herat has been captured by the Persians: and 
in the third, Russia, since 1853, has held pos- 
cession of Khiva. The concert between Persia 
and Russia has been open and avowed for the 
last twenty years, and in her attempts against 
Herat, it cannot be doubted that Persia acts as 
the pioneer of Russia, to break down the de- 
fences of Afghanistan, in order to open up the 
country for its own or Russian acquisitions, and 
to render it untenable to us at that future 
period when the inevitable contest arises for the 
trade and commeree, if not for the sovereignty, 
of the countries of Central Asia. Persia once 
in possession of Herat, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Russians marching to Kandahar. The 
country between the two cities, says Sir John 
M‘Neil in 1838, “not only presents no diffi- 
culties but affords remarkable facilities for the 
passage of an army.” Although this is not ex- 
actly borne out by fact, yet the route to Kan- 
dahar can present no serious obstacles to an 
advancing army, since the city has so frequently 
been captured by every Persian conqueror. 

In the existing state of affairs at Teheran, 
every approach of Persia towards the south is a 
step for Russia towards India. If the Persians 
retain Herat, Russian influence there will soon 
be supreme, and what will be to us the conse- 
eae of this capture of Herat, let Sir John 

‘Neil, the most eminent living authority, 
say :—“ Were Russia established at Herat, the 
influence she would exert in India, even in time 
of peace, would be such as to render the govern- 
ment of that country much more delicate and 
difficult than it now is. Those who know India, 
not merely the presidencies, but the provinces, 
will comprehend the change that would be 
effected in our position there by the presence, 
within such a distance as to make a collision 
probable, of any power equal to our own. Re- 
bellions would become more frequent and more 
formidable. The revenue woull, in many 


places, be collected with difficulty, and in some 
the full amount would not be paid. The minds 
of all men would be unsettled, and every dis. 
turbance in the north-western provinces, every 
movement on the Indus, and beyond it, would 
assume a new character from the connection it 
would or might have with the new and power. 
ful neighbour to whom all the disaffected would 
have recourse.” 

From Kandahar to the Indus, and from thence 
into India, the nature of the country offers no 
obstacles to the advance of an army which 
Russian perseverance and engineering skill 
could not overcome. The only difficulties to 
be apprehended might arise from the resistance 
of the people ; but the whole of Afghanistan, as 
was shown by the conduct of the Sirdars in 
1845, would unite for the conquest of India. 
They could bring into the field 136,000 men of 
all arms ; and how long, under these circum- 
stances, would India itself remain faithful or 
tranquil, and when the’ promise of restored 
nationalities was held out to her dethroned 
princes ? 

And here it is not unimportant to remark 
the gradual advance of Russia from the Caspian 
to the Aral Sea, and from thence to Khiva, 
From 1848 to 1853 was a corps d’armee em- 
ployed in effecting this object. After descend- 
ing the course of the Oural to the Caspian Sea, 
they entered the mouth of the Emba, and 
ascended that river to the nearest point to the 
Sea of Aral, then leaving the river they es- 
tablished a chain of military colonies across the 
steppe to the inland sea. At each, depots of 
provisions are laid in, wells are dug, and the 
surrounding country cultivated ; so that in a 
few years ample resources for an army will be 
created. A similar chain of military outposts 
has been established between the centre of the 
Caspian and the southern end of Aral. Masters 
of the mouths of the Oxus, the Russians com- 
manded the ascent of the river, and in 1853 
obtained the long-coveted possession of Khiva. 
The Oxus, upon which Khiva stands, is navi- 
gable for some hundreds of miles, through 4 
thickly populated trading country close up to 
Balk—the supply of wood for boats is abundant, 
and up the entire valley of the river, the banks 
are peopled and cultivated, and the resources of 
the country such that every facility is offered to 
the advance of an army from Khiva to Herat. 
Those satisfactory accounts of an impracticable 
country of sand and desert, M. Ferrier declares 
to be utterly fabulous. There is no obstacle to 
prevent a Russian army being directed by the 
Oxus either upon Khulm, or withdrawing 4% 
Charjooee, to march by Merv, and up the 
Moorghab to Herat. 


There would not be any obstacle of a serious nature 
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to stop an army on its way to the river, and the desert 
situated between it and Merv offers no difficulties that 
cannot be surmounted; the Khans of Khiva and the 
Emirs of Bokhara have sufficiently proved this in their 
almost annual expeditions to seize upon Merv, some of 
which have been made at the head of ten to twelve 
thousand horse. Would they have exposed them- 
selves to the dangers mentioned by Burnes, if they 
had been of his opinion ? 


The Russians themselves are thoroughly well 
aware of the practicability of the enterprise, for 
Mouraviev in his Travels writes :— 


In our days, with the knowledge we have of these 
countries, the success of such an enterprise is certain. 
A corps of three thousand Russians, under a resolute 
and disinterested leader, could subdue and keep this 
country, so necessary to Russia by reason of her 
commercial relations with the East..... Even at 
Khiva we might augment our force by the addition of 
the three thousand Russians who are in slavery there, 
and the thirty thousand Persians who suffer with the 
same impatience as the Russians the miseries which 
they are obliged to support......As to supplies, 
where are they to be obtained? At Khiva itself, 
where they are in abundance. 


M. Ferrier’s remarks upon this are singularly 
borne out by the fact that the very advance he 
indicates, is now under consideration at St, 
Petersburg ;— 


Thus the Russians, as well as the English, admit 
the resources of this country, and yet the latter like to 
indulge the illusion that it is impossible for the former 
to cross the deserts of Tartary to get at them. They 
ought, however, to be well persuaded that when the 
Russians have made up their minds to attack India, 
these obstacles wi!l not stop them; and, besides, their 
adversaries calculate upon avoiding them by interest- 
ing Persia in their enterprise ; an expeditionary corps 
embarked at Badkooh and Astrakan would then land 
in perfect security south of the Caspian, and proceed 
to concentrate itself at Astrabad; Khorassan, which 
the Russian army would in consequence have to cross, 
is a fertile and populous country, and it would find a 
welcome everywhere if strict discipline was preserved. 
As far as Kandahar the difficulties would be no 
greater for them than for the English, who would 
have to advance beyond it to dispute the ground with 
them. With few exceptions the Russo-Persian army 
might always march through plains in which they 
would find water, food, and fuel; but if it was found 
more desirable not to draw the supplies for the whole 
army from one district only, they might march in 
three columns through this province. 


A Rasso-Persian army could also advance 
from Teheran, for supplies are plentiful; and, 
from Kandahar to Shikarpoor, M. Ferrier does 
not think the route presents insuperable 
difficulties :— 


From Kandahar to Shikarpoor they would have to 
traverse some desert steppes and get through the 
Bolan Pass, but these ought not, I should think, to be 
Serious difficulties, though I had no opportunity of 
judging of them myself. The victorious march of the 
English army upon Kandahar, in 1839, is a sufficient 
proof of this; they had to ascend the pass, the Russian 
army would merely have to descend it. The English 
consider, and with reason, the Indus their best line of 
defence on that side of their Indian possessions, but 


would it stop the enemy? It may be permitted to 
doubt that fact, nay, almost to prove a negative to the 
question. When the Russians had reached this river, 
it would, if not impossible, be at any rate very difficult 
to prevent them from crossing it. The attention of 
military men has been directed to two points, which 
alone offer the necessary facilities for the passage of 
an army—aAttok to the north, and Bukkar to the 
south; if this be so, it would be sufficient to erect 
tétes-de-pont and other important fortifications at both 
these places. 

M. Ferrier then sketches out a plan of cam- 
paign :— 

The Russians are as well aware as the English 
of the possibility of crossing the Indus at other 
eligible spots, and this in spite of the rapid current, 
the great width, and the precipitous banks of that 
stream. A pontoon train would not be required: with 
a few,mule-loads of empty mesek skins, adapted to the 
purpose, a sufficient number of rafts might be con- 
structed in twenty-four hours, and the whole army 
transported to the left bank. The points where such 
a passage might be effected are not rare, for there is 
ample choice on a length of upwards of two hundred 
miles. Two at once suggest themselves. One of these 
is to the south of Attok, on the line of road from 
Ghuznee and Kandahar,—namely, by the pass of Dera 
Ismael Khan, from whence Mooltan could be gained ; 
but there would be a disadvantage in choosing this 
route, inasmuch as after the Russians had crossed the 
Indus, they would also have to cross the rivers of the 
Punjab: it would therefore be much better to take the 
Indus below their confluence with it by the pass of 
Dereh Ghazee Khan, from whence they would descend 
into Scinde and Guzerat, and raise the discontented 
populations of those conquered provinces, who would 
eagerly seize the opportunity to revolt—and this with 
the secret determination of subsequently getting rid of 
their new allies also. Before undertaking such an 
enterprise, it would of course be very desirable that 
Russia should be in possession of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Balkh; but it would not be necessary, as several 
writers haye declared, to exterminate the Tartars 
before they could reach the Indus; their neutrality, 
which might be obtained, would be all that the 
Russians would require. If the neutrality were not 
observed, two small Persian divisions posted at Surraks 
and on the banks of the Moorghab would hold them 
in check. 

The rear being thus covered and protected, the 
Russian army would unite and perfect its communi- 
cations with Herat; that is to say, with its magazines 
and resources, by the important places of Ferrah and 
Sebzawar. This would be the right, ¢. e. the point on 
which would fall one of the extremities of the line of 
operations: nevertheless it would be well, in carrying 
it by Laush-Jowaine, that it should rest on the Seistan 
Lake, from which it would in running north extend as 
far as Khulm, having as intermediary points Balkh, 
Shibberghan, Meimana, Herat, and the before-men- 
tioned places. This line is equally adapted for 
offensive and defensive operations, not only from the 
means of defence afforded by the fortresses-of which 
we have just spoken, but because of the numerous 
roads which terminate on it, connecting it with the 
most fertile districts of the country, from which the 
army could be supplied. It is intersected at several 
points by different rivers, which are never dry, a 
circumstance that cannot be sufficiently appreciated in 
a country where such an occurrence is rare. It can 
also only be attacked on the flanks,—the centre being 
protected by the largest ranges of the mountains of 
the Paropamisus, through which no army has pene- 
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trated for ages. This natural line of defence would 
give the greater part of the Russo-Persian army the 
power of withdrawing the troops from the centre, and 
thus strengthening the flanks in case they were 
attacked. 

It may be affirmed that this line is the first parallel 
which ought to be opened in a Russian attack upon 
British India. Gold, the only means of securing the 
co-operation of the Afghans and Belooches, would be 
required, and would no doubt be forthcoming ; and 
the march of the invading army on Kandahar would 
then be merely a military promenade. It would be 
difficult for the English to avert the danger of so easy 
a march, if they remained behind the Indus. 

Herat and Kandahar once captured, it is not 
to be doubted or denied that our possession of 
India from that hour would be seriously 
threatened. The Russians would proclaim 
that they marched to effect the freedom of Ipdia, 
and to restore the national dynasties :— 

The very presence of the Russians in that country 
would of itself immediately create a hostile feeling 
against their adversaries among the native population ; 
many chiefs and their dependants would take arms ; 
the English would then find their rear menaced and 
on their own territory, and it may be foreseen that, 
instead of their being able to bring forward the whole 
of their forces against the enemy, they would be 
obliged to detach and employ the best and most 
efficient part of it—that is to say, their European 
troops—in putting down the revolts which would 
probably take place in almost every direction, more 
especially amongst the Sikhs, Mahrattas, and Scindians. 

M. Ferrier then discusses with considerable 
impartiality the means of defence we possess in 
India, and, on the whole, considers that we have 
material advantages in being close to our re- 
sources, in possessing every information of 
Russian and Persian intrigues, and of being 
able at any time to seize Kabul and Kandahar, 
the necessity of which step he strongly main- 
tains, 

But do we not always have full knowledge 
of the intrigues and designs of Russia, or any 
other power ; and yet, when war breaks out, how 
little are we found prepared for it? Russia 
also possesses in minute detail every informa- 
tion connected with British India, from the 
secret schemes of the company, to the recent 
change of quarters of a battalion of infantry. 
Nothing escapes the observation of Russia’s 
spies in India, and her diplomatic employés in 
all neighbouring countries. Every movement is 
noted and reported to headquarters at Khiva, and 
transmitted to St. Petersburgh. And can it 
be supposed that the discontent of the native 
population, their misgovernment by the Com- 
pany, and the bitter hostility engendered in 
the breasts of the native princes and nobility, 
by its constant and most iniquitous spoliations, 
ean have escaped her eagle glance? Moreover, 


is it not known that detailed plans for the in- 
vasion of India have long since been deposited 
in the archives of St. Petersburgh, and that 
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they are the constantly recurring subject of 
ministerial study there, as often as a favour. 
able ¢ime appears to be coming round for carry- 
ing them out? Is not every journal that issues 
from the Indian press regularly transmitted 
to and filed there; and is not a précis of the 
Indian intelligence forwarded to it from Alex- 
andria by telegraph, on the arrival of each 
succeeding overland mail ? 

It is not to be supposed that all these pains are 
taken for nothing, by a government which is not 
in the habit of throwing its time, its money, and 
its energies away. Its object isa stake which, 
if won, would make it mistress alike of the east- 
ern and of the western world, and for such a prize 
it can afford to wait. If we are wise, we shall 
accept as a fact that which no sophistry of our 
journalists can disprove, and prepare ourselves 
for the struggle which must inevitably come, 
To pooh-pooh it, as some of these would have 
us do, is purely to play the Russian game. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and our true course, 
if we would preserve our Eastern Empire, is 
not to blind ourselves to Russia’s intentions, or 
Russia’s means of carrying them into effect, but 
to face boldly the difficulty we cannot evade, 
and show an amount of sagacity and energy 
equal to her own. “Clever diplomacy in Per- 
sia,” on which M. Ferrier so much _ relies, 
would be very inefficacious even if it existed 
at present ; the only diplomacy that can save 
India for us, must not have place in Persia but 
in Hindoostan. The true diplomacy in a case 
like this, is such good government within our 
territories there, as to make it the interest of 
our subjects of all classes to unite with us as 
one man in their defence of the soil. An 
aggressive attempt by Russia, or any other 
power, on an empire contented and well 
governed, would be as vain as the surging of 
the waves against a solid rock. It is the dis- 
affection alone within our territories which is 
daily undermining us, and that makes Russia’s 
projects dangerous in the highest degree. 

If we would render these innocuous, it is by 
a reform of our entire system of government in 
India, and not by a wasteful expenditure of 
millions, in objects of mere military defence. 
Not that this latter point should be neglected; 
but we hold that, unless it be accompanied by 
the good-will of the people, it will be of little 
avail against the first serious attack India may 
sustain, 

The great danger of India lies in the ill-feel- 
ing of the people, as all who have served in the 
country may have observed during any great 
crisis. For the consequence is, that at the very 
time when war on the frontier, to be effectively 
carried out, would denude our provinces as 
completely as possible of their ordinary gar 
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risons, it becomes essential to maintain the gar- 
risons at even more than their usual strength, 
in order to be prepared to put down those symp- 
toms of disaffection that, in the course of any 
serious reverse to us, it is well known would arise. 
The moment our armies are called for without 
the empire, we have tenfold the usual amount 
of anxiety for our tranquillity within. Every 
part of India is now unhappily filled with de- 
throned Princes, deprived Jaghiredars, dispos- 
sessed Zemindars, and with families of de- 
pendents who, in former days, derived from 
them support ; while even of those not in this 
category, there are thousands in whose breasts 
rankles the sense of wrong, or insult, at the 
hands of our Indian officials, and a natural indig- 
nation at being excluded from all those offices 
of high emolument and distinction, which under 
native princes they or their fathers filled. 

If we would at once, and for ever, anni- 
hilate all chance of Russia succeeding in her 
aims against India, it is here that we must 
begin. It is not necessary for us to tolerate 
bad government among native princes; but, if 
we would reform them, we should first reform 
ourselves. There are few native princes who 
would not allow us to mould their political 
system, according to our pleasure, if they 
could only be convinced that our advice was 
given them really for their benefit—and if 
they did not see our interference end invari- 
ably, after their power had been emascu- 
lated, in depriving them on hypocritical pre- 
tences of their kingdoms, and robbing their 
great subjects of their estates. For what is it 


but rank hypocrisy to deal thus with them, when 
our own provinces exhibit the most scandalous 
official extortion, corruption, and perversion of 
justice that have ever been exhibited in any 
state? Let us punish with severity those 
foolish enough to attack us; but be firm and 
consistent in adhering to our treaties with 
our allies, who have been faithful to us in 
other times. Let us show the same respect 
to the rights of property in India, that we 
exhibit to them in England among ourselves. 
Let those desirous of purchasing freehold 
property there, be enabled to become possessors 
of it; and let us thus do as much as possible 
to widen the basis of our power by increasing 
in it largely every native’s stake. Let us so 
administer the government there, as to give to 
the worthy the prospect of advancement to 
offices of high honour and emolument, and 
to the man of landed property sure possession 
of his estates. Let us further reform our 
courts of law, so as to have security for equal 
justice, and equal treatment to all. Let all 
India, in short, enjoy but benefits equal to 
those enjoyed at present by the natives at 
the three Presidencies through the protection of 
the supreme courts—opening up to them, how- 
ever, higher offices than they can now obtain 
admission to, the only semblance even of a 
wrong under which they labour there—do this ; 
let them taste the blessings of British rule in 
truth as well as in name; and then Russia 
may be content to give up the cause as a 
hopeless one, for never afterwards will its 
gloomy despotism be possible in Hindostan. 





Craigcrook Castle. By Grratp Massey. Bogue. 


Wuicnever theory of the true nature of art 
we may adopt—whether it be the imitation 
theory of Aristotle, or the creation theory of 
Bacon, the narrow theory which restricts the 
artist to a mere mimetic reproduction of reality, 
or the more liberal one, which permits a free 
exercise of imagination in the invention of 
artificial circumstances suggested by, but not 
identical with reality; and whatever general 
laws, resulting from either, we may establish 
for our own guidance or the limitation of the 
artist, we may be tolerably certain that we 
shall find some work of acknowledged and un- 
doubted excellence, which will falsify all our 
results, and defy all our restrictions. The 
truth is, beauty escapes all technical de- 
finitions. The utmost we can do is to set down, 
here and there, a barrier beyond which it can- 


not be found: or we can assign what an 
algebraist would call inferior and _ superior 
limits, between which the “unknown” of our 
investigation must of necessity be ; but at what 
precise point between them it is fixed, or over 
how great a range of values it may vary in 
varying conditions, it is utterly out of our 
power, with any approach to certainty, to 
determine. In this case, there are two ways 
of dealing with a problem—to pursue our mathe- 
matical metaphor. We may either arbitrarily 
assume a value, or a series of values, which 
mere personal caprice, or the desire of differing 
from others may have dictated, or we may 
honestly confess that the question is indeter- 
minable. The former method is rather more 
generally practised than the latter in esthetic 
investigations ; and as it is a far easier task to, 
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find arguments for a conclusion than to find a 
conclusion by arguments, while the latter is 
generally considered a more respectable pro- 
ceeding than the former, personal decisions are 
constantly presented to the public in the guise 
of accurate deductions from remote and myste- 
rious principles of taste. 

Whatever may be the case with other arts, the 
balance of evidence clearly lies, if not with, at 
least in the direction of the Creation-Theory 
when we come to the consideration of the 
nature of poetry. But it seems to us that 
superior as this theory of Bacon’s is to that of 
Aristotle (which it includes, inasmuch as a 
possible exercise of the imagination is the in- 
vention of an artificial reality, exactly re- 
sembling existing reality) in practical applica- 
tion to the criticism of particular poems, we 
are constantly guided by a reference to actual 
observation of nature. Thus, for example, 
we all agree with Mr. Macaulay’s condemnation 
of Dryden, for making “ mountains nod their 
drowsy heads,” whether we be .Aristotelians or 
Baconians, but on what ground? Simply be- 
cause the performance is inconsistent with the 
nature of mountains in general. But we all 
regard Byron’s famous “Mont Blanc is the 
monarch of mountains,” in which thé waist of 
this mountain-king is braced with forests, and 
his head crowned with a diadem of snow, as 
being in the highest degree poetical and sub- 
lime. It would be hard to explain the univer- 
sal condemnation of some poetical imagery 
without reference to the theory of imitation ; 
while it is quite evident that the theory itself 
is, by itself, utterly inadequate to account for 
the world’s universal admiration of all the 
greatest poems the world has seen. 

But our theorizing tendencies are all this 
time keeping us outside “ Craigcrook Castle,” 
the minstrel whereof, whatever else he may be, 
is certainly not a mere imitator of that which 
external nature presents to him—a mere re- 
producer by means of metrical imagery of the 
“ beautiful natural world of eye and ear.” 

“Craigcrook Castle” is the general title of 
a series of poems, supposed to have been recited 
by the members of “a beauteous company,” 
guests of some person unknown, except from 
Mr. Massey's description of him, from which it 
appears that he resembled a “rennet-apple, 
wrinkle-ripe, hived full of sweetness, fragrant 
to the taste.” The introduction is descriptive 
of the neighbourhood of the castle, and of the 
members of the society met together there ; and 
is full of all the characteristic beauties and 
faults of Mr. Massey. The exuberance of his 
imagery is as marvellous as ever. He scatters 
it in most lavish profusion over every thought, 
the very simplest as well as the most complex, 


and astounds rather than pleases his reader, 
We seem to be present at a display of poetic 
fireworks ; and, after the first flush of novelty 
is over, experience a very strong desire to be 
off. Still, the exhibition continues : we would 
give our head, which whirls so as to be rather 
an incumbrance than a guide to us, for a dark 
room, a single dip, and no snuffers! Like Mr, 
Carlyle at Highgate, “we must sit, a passive 
bucket, and be pumped upon.” Like the re- 
fractory lunatic in Dr. Snape’s shower-bath, we 
must take out our whole punishment at once, 
Mr. Massey’s introduction is the least satis- 

factory part of his work. He is not a good 
describer. He can seldom, by a single epithet, 
lucid and exhaustive, bring home an object to 
the imagination in its entirety, revealing its 
nature as by a flash of light: nor can he suffi- 
ciently concentrate his attention on the subject 
of his description, to convey a clear representa- 
tion to the mind of his reader. His intellectual 
vivacity is so morbidly intense, that he cannot 
keep to one thing at a time. He is for ever 
digressing into by-thoughts, and wearies with 
metaphor and comparison ; the relation between 
the terms compared being often so slight, that 
it becomes a matter of no little difficulty to per- 
ceive it at all. For example :— 

And lying shell-like on our shore o’ the world, 

Thinking to music played by hidden hands, 

We are caught up to listening ear of Heaven, 


That leaneth down maternal meek to hear 
Our inner murmurs of the eternal sea. 


We quite agree with Hazlitt, that a good 
simile need not be capable of pictorial represen- 
tation : but we are decidedly of opinion that it 
should be readily intelligible. Mr. Massey's 
imagery, besides being excessive in quantity, is 
more often very ingenious than very beautiful. 
Take the following :— 

A silvered Sage like some old pictured Saint, 
Smilingly took the crucial hand of Doubt, 
And thrust stern fingers in his spirit-wounds ; 
And told us how he hunted shadows once, 
And felt his spiritual pulse ten times a day, 
With thoughts of Self fatal as Herod’s worms. 


Who would recognise the allusion to St 
Thomas here? The worst of such conceits as 
these is, that they shew more ingenuity than 
inspiration. Mr. Massey seems to forget, in 
his straining search after originality and novelty, 
the common laws of taste : and, though we may 
admire the neat complexity of the result, and 
stare at the oddity of its form, we are forced to 
confess that true poetical genius has had very 
little to do in the elaborate process of construc- 
tion and finish. Sometimes, as when he talks 
of the tulip blowing “ the trumpet of her beauty,” 
the figure is absolutely false and absurd: or 
mean and unworthy, as when he describes the 
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fuschia “firing her fairy chandlery.” And 

in, affected, though beautiful, as when he 
SI of the lime’s “low murmuring Aonted 
things, that wing forth bees !” 

That strange fetichism which vivifies with 
human life, and endows with human appetites, 
the “Earth, Sea, Sky, and all that in them is,” 
has been somewhere assigned by Mr. Ruskin 
to the operation of morbidity or inconsistency. 
In Shelley it is excessive ; but in his case it 
was partly a result of his religious creed. Most 
of the members of that school to which Mr. 
Massey seems now decidedly to have given in 
his allegiance, are possessed by this monomania. 
But even the extraordinary genius of Mr. 
Alexander Smith fails to render the amours of 
the winds and trees pleasing, or even interesting. 
A large proportion of Mr. Massey’s descriptive 
metaphors is constructed on the curious hypo- 
thesis, curious even as a poetical fancy, that 
animal desire’ operates in the vegetable world. 
Thus the “dewy lanes hiss with the breath of 
their green mouths, and take in cool arms” the 
poet who is strolling along them ; thus “the 
plane-trees toss their frolic locks in wanton- 
ness,” and “great gusts of joy run shivering 
through them ;” thus “the meadows swell their 
bosoms, plump with life voluptuously ripening in 
the sun ;” thus “the apple-tree” feels “the 
ruddying breath of May upon her yielding leafy 
lips, and breaks in hisses trembling for delight ;” 
thus “the tearful wooings of the May bring 
about the bridal day, of earth the rath with 
June the ripe;” thus the “Frith winds its 
flowing azure around the warm waist of the 
yielding land.” 

Who would suppose that the writer of this 
mawkish prettiness was a married man? A 
sickly lad, such as Rousseau was, whose feeble 
frame refused to execute the wild hot fancies 
of his brooding imagination, might be excused 
for endowing the pure and passionless world of 
trees and flowers with sensual appetites drawn 
from his own internal experience ; but a mar- 
ried man and a father—fie, Mr. Massey! we 
are positively ashamed of you. We shall never 
look at a ripening apple-tree again without 
quite improper associations; and as for mea- 
dows—oh, Lord!! “To the pure all things 
are pure,” no doubt, which is a very con- 
venient maxim, by the by, for the use of the 
impure ; but, as the majority of men and women 
are not angelically spotless, perhaps this erotic 
theory of the external universe is not altogether 
‘fit for publication.” We confess that we can 
y= her oo in kind, between the exces- 

_ Imdulgence in voluptuous imagery, so 
fashionable with living A a and in thoes 
Peculiar delicacies of conversation with which 
every body very well knows, but nobody will 


confess, most gentlemen are in the habit of 
whiling away the time which succeeds the 
disappearance of the ladies after dinner. 
Indeed, the poet is the less excusable as his 
fault is more deliberate. He corrects for the 
press ! 

“ Lady Laura,” the second of the supposed 
recitations—the first consists of a series of very 
beautiful little poems on the death of a child— 
is composed after the most approved spasmodic 
model. A lady dwelling in a grand old Gothic 
palace is in the habit of visiting a neighbouring 
silk mill on charitable missions, and inspires 
one of the work-boys with an “ absorbing 
passion.” Her ladyship is deprived of her in- 
heritance by “ false friends.” The youth goes 
to London, and sets his energies to work for 
the restoration of his patroness to her rightful 
position. He leads a lonely life, inspired by 
hope. Succeeds and marries the Lady Laura. 
The narrative is discontinuous. The story 
being told by a succession of tableaua, as it is 
sometimes in a melodrama at the Adelphi, and 
the characters introduced with almost the 
abruptness of the Turk’s daughter in the famous 
ballad of Lord Bateman: but, in spite of 
peculiarities of construction, the poem contains 
as fine passages as Mr. Massey has ever pro- 
duced. As, for instance, the description of the 
factory children :— 


Pleasantly rings the Chime that calls to the Bridal- 
hall or Kirk; 

But the Devil might gloatingly pull for the peal that 
wakes the Child to work! 

“ Come, little Children,” the Mill-bell rings, and 
drowsily they run, 

Little old Men and Women, and human worms who 
have spun 

The life of Infancy into silk; and fed, Child, Mother, 
and Wife, 

The faetory’s smoke of torment, with the fuel of human 
life. 

O weird white face, and weary bones, and whether 
they hurry or crawl, 

You know them by the factory-stamp, they wear it one 
and all. 

The Factory-Fiend in a grim hush waits till all are in, 
and he grins 

As he shuts the door on the fair, fair world without, 
and hell begins! 

The least faint living rose of health from the childish 
cheek he strips, 

To run the thorn in a Mother’s heart: and ever he 
sternly grips 

His sacrifice; with Life’s soiled waters turns his wilder- 
ing wheels; 

And shouts, till his rank breath thicks the air, and the 
Child’s brain Devil-ward reels, 


From cockcrow until starlight, very patiently they 
plod ; ° 

A sea of human faces turning sadly up to God. 

O wan white winter world that hides no coloured 
dreams of Spring! 

No summer sunshine brightens; no buds blossom; no 
birds sing. 
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In at the windows Nature looks, and sings, and smiles 
them forth, 

To walk with her, and talk with her, and see the 
summering Earth: 

And drink the spicy air in perfumed pathways dim 
with dew ; 

While the miracle of Morning raises glorified life anew. 

But they are shut from the heavenly largess; they 
must stint and moil, 

Tho’ Death stares ghastly in their face, and life is 
endless toil. 

Did you mark how vacantly they eyed this land of 
loveliness, 

The Flower of Sleep into their eyes, your heart would 
ache to press. 

The moving glory of the heavens, their pomp, and 
pageantry, 

Flame in their shadowed faces, but no soul comes up 
to see, 

They see no Angels lean to them; they stretch no 
spirit-hand ; 

Melodious Beauty sings to them; they cannot under- 
stand. 


Yet here, where the sweet flower of life may hoard no 
precious dew, E 

To feed its heart of greenness, keep the glory of its hue; 

Here, where the fingers of Work and Want keep 
writing silent, slow, 

Their warrant for the grave on many a Mother's 
darling’s brow ; 

Here, where the Fiend doth trampie out the soul-sparks 
day by day; 

Here, where such seed of God is rotting in the killing 
clay; 

Some Saviour-Seraph walks the waves of sorrow and 
of sin, 

And some poor wrestler doth not sink the wrecking 
gulfs within; 

And aye she rises with her charge in loving arms 
caressed, 

As Morning rises out of night, her love-star on her 
breast. 


In the “ Glimpses of the War” we meet 
with several old favourites. We may mention 
especially the magnificent description of the 
battle of Inkerman and the Light Cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. The Lion-tamer is utterly 
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unworthy of Mr. Massey. 
rates into vulgarity. 

When one of the most considerable of Mr, 
Massey’s critics announced the existence of 
what he called a “glow” about all that Mr. 
Massey had then written, he, critic like, in the 
next line qualified the praise by immediately 
adding that the said “ glow was often somewhat 
hectic.” What the reviewer exactly intended 
to express by the laudatory substantive we can- 
not pretend to say ; but the adjective seems to 
us to express clearly and forcibly that striking 
peculiarity of Mr. Massey’s poetry, feltrather than 
seen, by which his envisagement of reality is 
distinguished from that of the majority of his 
contemporaries. We cannot read half a dozen 
lines, selected at random from any of his works, 
without at once acknowledging that we are in 
communion with an intellect rich in poetic 
gifts; yet it is impossible for any, the most 
thorough-going and genial enjoyer of poetry, 
not to feel at the same time that the organ 
which ministers to that intellect is sensitive to 
a degree little short of morbidity, and that it 
is sadly deficient in controlling strength. 

Mr. Massey’s faults have been often excused 
as those of extreme youth. But a comparison 
between the poems already published by him, 
and those contained in the present volume, will 
clearly show, we think, that the excuse is 
invalid. Our own opinion is, that his faults arise 
from a peculiar and almost morbid delicacy of 
organization ; the fineness of perception, volup- 
tuous dreamings, rich exuberance of fancy, and 
the incontrollable tendency to personify inani- 
mate objects, all point in their excess to one 
conclusion. Whatstrength he possesses, possesses 
him. It is the strength of fever, not of healthy 
muscularity ; and we look for littleimprovement 
in his future productions. 


His humour degene- 





















Tvors. 
The Myrtle and the Heather. 


Kathie Brande. By Hotme Lez. 2 vols. 
A Life's Lessons. 


Tuoven the first three novels on the above 
list wear a kind of family resemblance, and 
possess certain peculiarities in common, it is 
not at once easy to find a term comprehensively 
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By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 2 vols. 


By A. M. Goopricu. 2 vols. 


De Cressy. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
Agnes Milbourne; or, Foy pour Devoir. 
Tender and True. By the Author of “Clara Morison.” 8 vols. 


By Mrs. Huppack. 2 vols. 


Kate Coventry. By G. J, Wayre MELVILLE 


By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
The City — By the Author of “Whitefriars.” 3 vols. 
ence Templar ; or, My Aunt’s Story. 
Isabel; or, the Young Wife and the Old Love. 
My Brother’s Wife. By Ame.ia B. Epwarps. 


By IL. C. Jearrreson. 3 vols. 


applicable to them all. They are too secular 
to be called religious, and not didactic enough 
to be called moral. But as the groundwork of 
each is some delineation of the circumstances of 
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life, viewed in the light of the idea of duty or 
responsibility, and considered as helps or hin- 
drances to the formation of character, the word 
« Ethical,” perhaps, most conveniently describes 
them. The great prevalence of such fictions of 
late years, the large amount of talent (chiefly 
feminine) they absorb, and the number of 
readers they command, is a remarkable, and in 
some respects a favourable, symptom of the state 
of literature. Doubtless to many persons, whose 
intellectual diet has been of the high-seasoned 
order, and who find congenial nutriment in the 
morbid anatomy of Balzac, or the moral cesspools 
of Xavier de Montepin, the works alluded to 
are about as palatable as buns to a tiger, or 
water-gruel to an alderman. Either the expe- 
rience of such readers has been too different, or 
their literary sympathies are too narrow, to 
allow them to be interested in the trials of 
domestic life, or the development of human 
nature under the influences of everyday society. 
To them, however, the authors of Ethical novels 
do not appeal, but to two classes of quite a 
distinct kind. One of these is tired of Scott, 
and a little afraid of Bulwer and Thackeray, 
and would take more kindly to Dickens if quite 
sure of his orthodoxy. The other likes to meet 
with stories purporting “to make us wiser and 
better,” but does not think that desirable end 
likely to be attained by satirical views of church 
parties, or by a sportive demonstration, that a 
man who reads Strauss is sure to commit bigamy. 
The two above-mentioned classesare so large, that 
Ethical novels have a public of their own, which 
no critic can now very seriously affect; and it 
would be hardly worth while to do more than 
chronicle their appearances, did not both critics 
and readers owe them a large debt of gratitude, 
for having superseded that unpleasant style of 
literature on which the Anglican mind used to 
be fed about ten years ago. That all Roman 
Catholics were wily Jesuits; that dissenters 
were generally dishonest, and always incapable 
of rational argument ; that all sceptics necessarily 
led immoral lives; that all churchwardens 
were born fools; and that the study of pointed 
architecture, the abolition of “pews,” and the 
rubbing of brasses, were the most laudable pur- 
suits on which the human mind could possibly 
be engaged, were the “ five points” of the Char- 
ter Messrs, Paget and Gresley, and a host 
of minor (un)worthies, were always trying 
toestablish. From such legislation Miss Sewell 
and her school have done much to deliver us. 
Their novels are well written, unexceptionable 
im tone, acute in observation of character, and 
generally possessing a high degree of narrative 
interest ; and critics who carp at them for their 
"harrow school of orthodoxy,” must be indeed 
morbidly sensitive. Some religious belief or 


other must be entertained by every writer who 
is in earnest; and so long as that belief is not 
controversially obtruded, or insidiously exhi- 
bited as the sole ground of moral excellence, he 
has, in our opinion, exercised all the reticence 
which the public has a right to expect. 

Of the ethical fictions of the past quarter, 
Ivors is the most considerable and the most 
important. Its plot, which is simple enough, 
is concerned with the trials and experiences of 
two heroines—the one, Helen Clare, wayward, 
impulsive, and undisciplined—the other, Susan 
Graham, firm, gentle, and steadily controlled 
by principle. The former has been educated 
by Lady Augusta, her stepmother, not one of 
the conventionally jealous and revengeful type, 
but marked by intense worldliness, veiled under 
the mask of a perpetual sacrifice to duty. Her 
favourite scheme is to establish Helen by a mare 
riage that shall unite the elements of worldly 
prosperity and Christian respectability in the 
highest degree ; and the destined suitor is Claude 
Egerton, a rising young M.P. and philanthro- 
pist (such as women love to draw), endowed 
with every kind of moral and intellectual virtue. 
He is easily fascinated; but Helen, blasée by 
her fastidious and exclusive education, does not 
half appreciate his worth, and though, by the 
management of Lady Augusta, she accepts him, 
she does so rather in a moment of surprise and 
excitement than in the full fervour and con- 
fidence of real affection. 

However, if Helen does not appreciate Claude, 
there is some one else who does. Susan Gra- 
ham, who is goodness itself, feels for him all the 
tenderness in which his chosen bride is deficient. 
Little is said about her feelings—they are 
betrayed, not seen or confessed ; and the whole 
course of her attachment is touched with so 
delicate a hand, that one does not care to dis- 
turb it by however brief an analysis. Disagree- 
ment, as may be expected, ensues between Helen 
and her lover ; she finds that she has accepted 
him too hastily ; she cannot sympathize with 
his scruples, and the engagement is broken off. 
It soon, however, becomes evident, that she has 
now discarded him too precipitately, and, having 
lost him, she becomes sensible to his real value. 
What degree of novel-interest the story contains, 
results from the uncertainty as to which of the 
ladies Claude will eventually marry. Having 
traced it so far, it is not worth while to destroy 
such charm as it may possess, for those who 
read only for the narrative, by pursuing it to 
the end. 

Those who know that writers like Miss 
Sewell lay on their characters no greater bur- 
dens than they can bear, will be able to con- 
jecture, as they proceed, which way the scale 
finally inclines. For those who read for some- 
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thing more than the mere “ story,” the real pith 
of the book is in the gradual formation of the 
characters of Helen and Susan, by the trials and 
temptations they undergo. _ It is in such deserip- 
tion as this that Miss Sewell’s strength lies ; 
and she has not declined in power in her present 
work. It is, indeed, less interesting and pathetic 
than Katharine Ashton, and less exciting than 
Cleve Hall—nor is the want of humour (the de- 
fect of Miss Sewell’s mind) less perceptible here 
than elsewhere ; still, it will prove well worth 
reading, and is superior to most of its class. 

The essential hollowness of Lady Augusta 
Clare’s character, and her imitative assumption 
of all that appears good or clever, is depicted 
with much skill; and the admiral (Egerton’s 
guardian) is one of the pleasantest pictures of 
old age to be met with in any fiction of the day. 
Miss Manners, though her Shakspearian quota- 
tions form something nearly resembling carica- 
ture, is only too lifelike in the exhibition of 
her tormenting qualities. Those who have 
suffered under the stings of any similar person- 
age, will be best able to appreciate the subtle 
satire which is conveyed, by representing the 
fastidious and exclusive circle of Jvors as 
afflicted by the presence of so noxious and per- 
tinacious a visiter. All who have any taste for 
the class of works to which Jvors belongs, will 
consider it as a valuable addition to them. 

The Myrtle and the Heather, though a read- 
able and pleasing story, is certainly inferior to 
the first work of the authoress. Miss Good- 
rich (a nom de plume, we believe) showed a 
good deal of power in Gwen, or The Cousins ; but 
the success which it achieved, though of course 
far slighter than that of many others of the 
same school, seems to have caused less pains to 
be bestowed on the present effort. The tale 
describes the fortunes of two girls—one, Beatrice 
Courtenay, of Italian ; the other, Judith Max- 
well, of Scotch origin. The former is not much 
above the ordinary class of novel heroines. 
The latter, though a less attractive character, 
has rather more originality. Much of the 
interest of the story arises from the fact, that 
Mr. Maxwell, her father, who is agent to an 
absentee landlord, has had the whole estate 
mortgaged to himself, and desiring to cheat the 
devil, and keep on the safe side, attempts to 
bring about a marriage between Judith and the 
heir to the impoverished estate. Horace 
Lindsay, however, has already fallen in love with 
Beatrice, whom he eventually marries. Judith 
(who has liked Horace, but not enough to make 
her miserable), having detected her father’s 
schemes and persuaded him to restitution, is 
united to a suitable partner, whom that act of 
justice has enabled to offer himself with a clear 
conscience. 


No fault need be found with the story on 
the score of its plot ; there is a quite sufficient 
one, and it is rather neatly arranged. But 
there is a want of force and power throughout, 
which seems to have resulted, not from inability 
to do better, but from haste or negligence of 
execution. The position of Mr. Maxwell and 
his daughter, of whom he was making a tool 
for dishonourable ends, yet for the purpose of 
her ultimate aggrandizement, offered an oppor- 
tunity for striking situations and delinea- 
tion of strong feeling, of which suflicient advan- 
tage has not been taken. Much of the story, 
also, is carried on by means of soliloquies, or 
rather internal debates of the various characters, 
which, when so frequently resorted to, render 
the book tedious and heavy. The authoress, 
who can do better if she likes, will, it is hoped, 
take these hints in good part. 

The story of De Cressy illustrates the incon- 
veniences of unequal marriages, and the degree 
to which these may be mitigated by self-denial, 
a Christian spirit, and a disregard to mere 
worldly opinions. Kathleen Mortimer, gover- 
ness and companion in the family of a lady of 
fashion, is loved by Lord De Cressy, who is 
rich, independent, and able to do exactly as he 
likes. Her poor, though not vulgar, relations 
form a sufficient obstacle to prevent this not 
very magnanimous hero for some time from 
“coming forward” in the proper manner. 
Having got over his scruples, and the ridicule 
of a cynical uncle, he marries Kathleen, but 
has not quite strength of mind enough either 
to altogether repudiate, nor cheerfully to accept, 
his wife’s connections. Some unhappiness and 
disagreement ensues, and a little irreparable 
mischief having been first done, Lord De Cressy 
is brought by a severe illness to a more just 
view of the comparative duties which he owes 
to his wife and to “society.” All becomes quite 
serene, and the reconciled pair are left to the 
enjoyment of their handsome fortune, of their 
house in Carlton Gardens, and of some of the 
very best feelings of our nature. It would not 
be requisite to raise any objection to this slight 
and unpretending story, were it not a falling-off 
from a previous effort. From the authoress of 
Dorothy, in which there was much freshness of 
observation, and some quiet humour, better 
things might have been expected. The cynical 
uncle (something like Major Pendennis) has 
been described more than once, and with greater 
force, by Mrs. Gore ; and the invalid boy, who 
looks like an angel and carves chessmen in wood, 
is not a very new acquaintance. Perhaps the 
newest character is that of Lady Harriet Wil- 
mot, in whom natural brusquerie and kind- 
heartedness contend with the artificial restraints 
which are imposed on her by the necessity of 
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‘always doing and saying “the correct thing :” 


but she occupies too small a space of the can- 
vass to justify her being considered a finished 
portrait. The best point about the book is the 
dialogue, which is throughout natural and un- 
affected, enough to atone for great defects ; and 
a Scotch family, with whom Kathleen is for a 
short time governess, are sketched with a good 
deal of liveliness and truth. 

In Agnes Milbourne; or, Foy pour Devoir, 
Mrs. Hubback shows the intimate connection 
which may exist between love and theology. 
The fair Agnes, on her way to meet her guar- 
dian, is taken care of during a railway accident 
by an agreeable young gentleman, who turns 
out to be the intimate friend of her lately de- 
ceased brother. He joins her party, and the 
usual amatory result ensues ; but,on making pro- 

he discovers that she is a Presbyterian. 
An unfortunate visit to some Scotch cousins 
has made the young lady dissatisfied with our 
admirable liturgy, and prone to take alarming 
views about the incomes of bishops, and the 
worldly character of the Anglican church. 
While she holds these opinions her lover 
cannot, of course, think of marrying her: so 
they agree to wait till she has time to reflect, 
and, it is hoped, to recant. To this end she 
goes to stay with some Welsh friends, and is ina 
fair way to be brought round by the books which 
her lover sends to her, when she meets with a 
Presbyterian clergyman, a secret emissary of 
her cousins and engaged to one of them, and 
attends his chapel. Instead, however, of con- 
verting her, as it was his business to do, he first 
snubs her, and then falls in love with her. 
She is thus driven back to the shelter of the 
parish church for her Sunday resort, and the 
vicar, by an argumentative process which is not 
very intelligibly described, effects the long de- 
rived purpose of her re-conversion. The com- 
munication of this happy result to her suitor 
is delayed by one or two incidents familiar to 
novel-readers; but the tale, of course, at last 
terminates in a way which is satisfactory, both 
in a romantic and in a theological point of 
view. 

Agnes Milbourne may be considered as the 
last flicker of that noxious form of literature, 
known as the controversial novel; but the 
ecclesiastical part of it appears in a very mild 
and mitigated form. Still, it has the usual 
fault of such things ; the Presbyterian cousins 
are made spiteful and disagreeable, and the 
orthodox characters pleasant, howbeit here 
and there frivolous and foolish. But in this 
respect the book is not sufficiently virulent or 
argumentative to do either very much harm or 
very much good. Most of it is quite readable, 
and written in a pleasing and lively style. 


There is no very vigorous conception or treat- 
ment of character ; but scenes and personages 
(especially the Welsh ménage) are given in an 
amusing and clever manner, and there is a 
sense of the ludicrous which redeems its tone 
from being too uniformly serious. 

Tender and True differs from other novels in 
beginning instead of ending with the marriage 
of the two principal.characters ; and those who 
have read a delightful article in Fraser (Oct. 
1856), on the Angel in the House, might be pre- 
pared by this announcement for such a delinea- 
tion of married life as is there desiderated. 
Such a hope would not be fulfilled. The story 
is indeed occupied with the misunderstandings 
and subsequent reconciliation of a married 
couple ; but this source of interest is rather over- 
laid by the love affairs of the wife’s sister, so 
that the book ends with its marriage in the 
usual fashion. Robert North, a self-made man, 
wins as his bride the eldest daughter of a re- 
duced country family. He at first settles in 
the neighbourhood ; but, growing jealous of his 
wife’s affection for her relatives, seizes on the 
first opportunity of emigrating to Australia, 
whether the rest of the family eventually fol- 
low. Similar jealousies ensue, and Mr. North, 
after a quarrel—in which he discovers that 
jealous reserve with which his deep affection 
has been veiled has gone far to alienate his 
wife’s love—tlies from home, and is only brought 
to reflection and his senses by a severe illness. 
Return and reconciliation close the story. It 
is not worth while to analyse the collateral plot, 
especially as it contains a small mystery, on 
which the reader’s ingenuity may as well be 
exercised. The book has the merit of being 
written in a straightforward and simple style, 
containing occasionally sensible observations, 
and nothing approaching to fine writing. The 
first volume is pleasing enough ; but the Aus- 
tralian portion is encumbered with a mass of 
trivial detail, which neither interests the reader 
nor advances the story. These subordinate 
characters are not exactly vulgar, for they have 
no pretension ; but they are extremely dull, and 
it is to be hoped they do not adequately repre- 
sent the staple of colonial society. The same 
observation applies to the English portion, 
which is far too homely for the kind of people 
it professes to depict. Possibly, these objections 
would not eccur to any one till after he had 
finished the book ; and it may be recommended 
for perusal by those who are in search of a 
tolerably amusing novel. 

The nervous style and’ rich colouring of 
“Holme Lee” would have induced continued 
belief in the truth of that masculine pseudonym, 
were it not for the presence of two charac- 
teristics which infallibly betray tlie female 
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hand. One of these is a certain indistinctness 
in the delineation of male characters. The 
difficulty of following a gentleman into his 
haunts of business, pleasure, or ambition —of 
delineating his occasional great actions, his in- 
finite number of little ones, and his general 
multiplicity of purpose—is a difficulty which 
few female novelists seem likely to overcome, 
until they assume manly disguise and stay 
down-stairs after dinner, a practice possibly re- 
sorted to by the knowing authoress of Cecil. 

They describe a hero as they would like him 
to be; not as he really would be under the 
supposed circumstances. He is like the moon, 
shown only on one side, and that the illuminated 
one. The other characteristic is the intense 
spirit of self-sacrifice which this author fre- 
quently aims at inculcating. Men are not 
very fond of sacrificing themselves in real life ; 
and, when they describe each other in fiction, 
are rather prone to worship success, and the 
attainment of ends amatory, pecuniary, or poli- 
tical, rather than the voluntary abnegation of 
them. Even Goethe, though he preached the 
gospel of “ Renunciation,” intended by it rather 
the submission to inevitable circumstances, and 
the cheerful confrontation of destiny, than the 
moral self-torture which the fair literary ascetics 
of the present day delight to describe. 

The story of Kathie Brande forcibly, and not 
agreeably, illustrates the tendency alluded to. 
It describes a young girl, the eldest of a family 
who live with their widowed mother in humble 
circumstances in a small town. When growing 
up, Kathie goes to stay with her grandmother 
at a distance from home ; falls ill through severe 
mental exertion under an educational “ system,” 
and remains there an invalid two years ; at the 
end of which time, Felix Mayne, the clergyman 
of her grandmother’s parish, who has been her 
guide, philosopher, and friend for some time 
before, makes her a proposal of marriage. 
Though she has sisters growing up, she con- 
siders that her mother requires all her care. 
She accepts her lover, but desires him to 
“wait ;” the consequence of which arrange- 
ment is, that when her brother (a selfish young 
cub) gets into debt, her dowery is devoted to 
assisting him. She feels bound, at this point, 
to release her lover from his engagement ; and 
though he, having enough for all, offers a home 
to Mrs. Brande also, it is proudly refused. 
After vain endeavours to modify these scruples, 
and more “ waiting,” he very naturally marries 
some one else. His wife (by a piece of poetical 
justice, which Kathie’s obstinacy hardly de- 
serves, and which is in a different key to the 
rest of the story) eventually dies, and the 
widower consoles himself with his first love. 
it does not seem to have occurred to the au- 
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thoress that there is more than one kind of 
obligation, or that a woman engaged with con- 
sent of parents to a good and disinterested man, 
does owe some duty to him as well as to her 
parents themselves. If Kathie had been an 
only child, or her mother a confirmed invalid, 
there would have been more motive than is 
now shown for wasting the prime of two lives 
in the sickness of deferred expectation. Such 
views of life are neither true nor healthy, 
Women are only too ready, as it is, to sacrifice 
themselves, whether to the selfishness of the 
male sex or to their own imaginary obligations ; 
and an original and powerful writer like Holme 
Lee might be better employed than in inculcat- 
ing such mistaken morality. The heroine's 
ultimate marriage, too, though it ends the story 
pleasantly, is a reward she hardly deserves. It 
is a piece of poetical justice, composed, as it were, 
in a different key to the rest of the story, and 
has the air of a deviation from its original plan. 

Having said so much in dispraise of what is, 
in a moral point of view, the cardinal mistake 
of the book, it is only just to notice that its 
execution and filling-up are exceedingly good. 
The style is fluent and vigorous, and shews a 
well-practised hand. Thedescriptionsof scenery, 
which in one or two former tales were over- 
frequent, are now judiciously subordinated to 
the progress of the narrative, and are gracefully 
harmonized with the living scenes, to which 
they form an occasional background. There is 
humour, too, of. a genial and kindly sort 
(witness the history of the “ Dean”), without a 
trace of ill-nature ; and the minor characters 
form vivid and definite pictures on the ima- 
gination of the reader. “Holme Lee” is highly 
and deservedly popular; if she abandon the 
morbid views which disfigure her present work, 
she will have little to be desired as a most suc- 
cessful writer. 

Kate Coventry is well known, and has reached 
a second edition. In calling attention to it, and 
in admitting the graphic power of the author, 
and his thorough knowledge of fashionable life, 
it may be as well to protest against this young 
lady’s being considered a type of British maidens 
in general. Those French travellers who are 
fond of describing, with a polite shudder, the 
outré and independent proceedings of the Eng- 
lish Miss, might strengthen their case consider- 
ably by a reference to Kate’s quiet flirtation in 
Hyde Park, her cigar in the company of Sir 
Guy Scapegrace, and her equivocal position in 
a gentleman’s shower-bath. That young ladies 
smoke occasionally, flirt often, and sometimes 
get into odd corners where they have no busi- 
ness, cannot be denied by the most unprejudiced 
observer of the species ; but it may be suspected 
that they would, as a class, hardly like to go 
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down to posterity under the auspices of Colonel 
Melville. Frank Lovell is, perhaps, the most 
cleverly drawn character in the book: he has 
such good manners that they pass for good 
feeling ; the reader is taken in, as well as Kate, 
by his assiduities, and does not find out that he 
isa humbug till very late in the progress of 
the story. This shows great skill and tact on 
the part of the author. One would like to see 
him attempt something on a larger scale, and 
dealing with a larger section of society ; a desire 
which his forthcoming tale, Zhe Interpreter, 
may possibly fulfil. 

Mrs. Gore retains her smartness and power 
of dialogue in A Life's Lessons ; the scene of 
which is laid among a different class of society 
to that which has usually employed her versa- 
tile pen. Readers must not be deterred by 
finding the story a little heavy at first ; it will 
improve as they proceed ; and they will find 
that the peculiar power this authoress possesses, 
of delineating the development of character, has 
not deserted her. Mrs. Gore has written a 
great deal, but she has never written any thing 
like nonsense or twaddle ; and, though some of 
her later productions have fallen short of the 
interest by which her early works were charac- 
terized, she still displays her shrewdness and 
worldly knowledge, with that unfailing appre- 
ciation of real goodness, and enmity to humbug, 
for which she has always been remarkable. 

A perusal of the first few pages of The City 
Banker, suggested the notion that it did not 
now see the light for the first time, and that 
we had formerly met with it in close juxtaposi- 
tion with those anxious inquiries which “ Emily 
Belleville” (known at Hoxton as Martha Bigg), 
aud other coeval nymphs, are in the habit of 
addressing to a popular penny periodical, respect- 
ing the surest methods of influencing red hair, 
obstinate freckles, and backward lovers. A 
reference to our housekeeper, who was kind 
enough to collate the text with her file of the 
London Journal, proved that our recollection 
had not deceived us. The talented author of 
Whitefriars, having achieved popularity among 
readers below stairs, now aims at the delecta- 
tion of a wider area, and seeks the suffrages of 
the circulating library under his old guise of a 
three-volume novel. Merses profundo pulchrior 
event. The metamorphosis has not been effected 
without some large excisions ; the names of the 
characters are as much transmogrified as if they 
had been correspondents of the Journal ; and a 
kind of literary earthquake has taken place, in 
which a lighthouse and the whole of its in- 
mates (comprising a “heavy father” and a 
sailor of fascinating manners) have totally 
vanished. The hook must be considered as im- 
proved by the substitution of the present title 


for that of Masks and Faces ; which, inasmuch 
as a drama by Mr. Charles Reade had previously 
appeared under that name, was a bit of piracy, 
not perhaps legally punishable, but one to 
which no literary man of any standing ought to 
have lent himself. In quitting the field of his- 
tory for the romantic criminal business, the 
author of Whitefriars has probably pleased his 
peculiar audience; whether it is worth his 
while so to derogate from the position he had 
acquired, must of course be left to himself. 
The elements of interest in his present work, 
comprise specimens of almost every offence 
known to the statute-book ; robbery, murder, 
adultery, seduction, false witness, concealment 
of births, and subornation of felony, are woven 
into a plot which would make two or three 
Adelphi dramas, and which no one but the 
theatrical critic of The Times would be com- 
petent to unravel. Among matters “ novel or 
strange,” we meet with a promise of marriage: 
written in blood on the back of a hundred 
pound note, and a convenient volcano (we wish 
we knew its exact address) which, improving on 
Monte Christo, disgorges buried treasures just 
when the proper person is there to receive 
them. Enough has been said to indicate the 
genius of the book for those who like such 
reading ; it has plenty of power, only we should 
prefer to see that power exerted on the illus- 
tration of Hume, rather than on the reproduc- 
tion of the Newgate Calendar. 

Florence Templar is an interesting and rather 
powerful novel, which the authoress has had 
sufficient self-control to confine to one volume, 
for which moderation she deserves cordial 
thanks. The style and air, and the kind of 
story, remind the reader so strongly of John 
Halifax, that many persons will be inclined to 
ascribe it to the same hand, desirous of testing 
popular appreciation by a return to her anony- 
mous shelter. If it is not the work of that 
cunning hand, it is a very good imitation—not 
to say a challenge. If it is, no further recom- 
mendation of it will be necessary. The plot, 
though clear in the tale itself, would be com- 
plicated if presented in an analysis, and the 
reader’s interest, otherwise likely to be con- 
siderable, would be spoiled if it were disclosed. 
It is perhaps a pity that the writer has employ- 
ed for the narration, one of those observant 
invalids who have lately been so prevalent in 
novels ; and it may also be objected, that all 
her characters except the heroine remain un- 
altered throughout the story ; and, though vivid 
and picturesque, have a slight stiffness upon 
the wires. There is, however, a new character 
—Mr. Graham, the Anglo-Indian, who is skil- 
fully and carefully conceived ; indeed, it may be 
a question whether he might not have been 
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advantageously made to occupy a larger space 
in a wider canvass. Florence Templar may be 
confidently recommended to those in search of 
a good novelette. 

The clever author of Crewe Rise and Hinch- 
brook (the latter of which appeared in Fraser) 
has in Jsabel greatly surpassed both his previ- 
ous efforts. The former of these stories, though 
distinguished by penetrating observation and 

neral description, was rather wanting in 
brilliancy of detail, and less compact than was 
desirable in respect of plot; the first part of 
the book having been apparently composed on 
a more extensive plan than the latter. Hinch- 
brook, on the other hand, in addition to its 
analytical power, was sufficiently full of exciting 
scenes and “strong situations,” to appeal quite 
successfully to the readers of a magazine ; but 
it had, strictly speaking, no plot, the story being 
brought to a conclusion through the decease, 
whether by natural or violent means, of the 
various characters. Both the defects alluded 
to are, on the present occasion, sudcessfully 
avoided. Jsabel possessess the two principal 
requisites of a thoroughly good novel—an 
interesting story, and a subtle portraiture of 
human character. The author shows a sym- 
pathy with the manly and generous aspects of 
our nature, and a fund of good-natured satire 
and genial humour, which never degenerate 
into mere malevolence or sarcasms. Nor does 
he now lack constructive skill—the only ele- 
ment of success in which he ever seemed likely 
to be deficient. The strongest work and most 
complete finish are expended on the really im- 
portant parts, and there is now no tendency to 
expatiate on accessory personages, who by the 
necessities of their position could do little in 
helping on the action of the narrative. Mr. 
Jeaffreson exhibits one rare excellence: a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with the 
character of good women. An accurate know- 
ledge of the structure and botanical properties 
of Camellias and their wearers (class Polyandria 
monogynia), is not uncommon on the other side 
of the channel ; and there are doubtless plenty 
of writers among ourselves who could show 
equal skill in that department, if such delinea- 
tions had any prospect of sale or success, That 
they have none, is well known ; nor are they 
likely to have any as long as writers of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s stamp continue to amuse us. 

Isabel describes the fortunes of two pair 
of lovers, and is on that account a slightly 
misleading title. Both, however, are interest- 
ing, and it will be as well not to abate such 
interest by giving any hint of the manner in 
which their affections are finally aceccmmodated. 
The most icacious votaries of the circulat- 
ing library will here hardly be able to construct, 
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as is so often possible, the third volume from a 
perusal of the first two. Isabel herself is a 
charming person; the purity, strength, and 
grace of her character make her no ordinary 
heroine, and will excite a tendresse in the least 
susceptible of readers. In a critical point of 
view, the Reverend Canon Dillingborough is 
the most successful portrait in the book. His 
unquestioning enjoyment of the good things of 
this world, his high-bred tenderness towards his 
young wife, his thoroughly gentlemanly and 
honourable disposition, and the revulsion of his 
feelings when he becomes alive to his own 
error, are touched with a masterly hand, and 
are conveyed, as they should be, by action and 
dialogue rather than by description. If any of 
the characters of the story are found fault with, 
they will probably be those of Lord Bugden, 
Lord Crayford, and Miss Leatheby ; not because 
they may not have been drawn from existing 
models, which possibly could not be denied; 
but because such models, if existing, are them- 
selves anomalies, and to that extent unsuited 
for the purposes of fiction. These personages 
belong, it will be observed, to the aristocracy, 
and are all three wicked or foolish. In his 
description of the “ Punch-bowl” (a tavern 
club which, we are assured, really exists in 
London under some similar name), the author 
has a pleasantly argumentative attack on the 
“ feudality party,” who desire to see the govern- 
ment of the country exclusively in the hands 
of old families. From these two indications it 
is to be feared that Mr. Jeaffreson has not that 
reverence for a tuft which should characterize 
every well-regulated British mind; his princi- 
ples might be suspected of liberalism, or even of 
democracy, did not his general good feeling and 
intellect forbid the supposition! But, what- 
ever may be his politics, he will be always 
welcome as a novelist, so long as he continues 
to write as well as he has done in Jsabel. 

My Brother's Wife deserves attention for two 
or three reasons. Though patronised by the 
public, it has been almost passed over by the 
critics. It is, we believe, a first appearance ; 
it is also an original tale, sold for eighteenpence, 
and it stands out from the mass of American 
rubbish, and old books in new covers, which 
load the railway stalls, by its polished tone, its 
good writing, its entire freedom from vulgarity, 
and last, not least, by its extremely interesting 
narrative. The only fault we can find with it 
is, that, critically speaking, it wants unity ; 
the former part of the book being somehow 
different in feeling and tone from the latter. 
One reminds us of Longfellow’s Hyperion, the 
other of Wilkie Collins’ style of fiction. We 
shall hope to encounter Mr. Edwards again 
on our railway journey. 
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(SECOND NOTICE.) 


In our October issue we entered somewhat at 
length into the general nature and reliability 
of the Parliamentary paper which stands at the 
head of this notice. We showed with what 
a large amount of caution the statements con- 
tained in it were to be accepted, and how 
entirely it must be looked upon as an ex parte 
document, intended to set forth his lordship’s 
daims upon the public gratitude in the fairest 
possible light. That this self-appointed task 
should have been performed with no hesitating 
diffidence is a thing very intelligible, since the 
laudator of the marquis’s measures is the mar- 
quis himself. It is natural enough that, 
with the proverbial blindness of paternity, he 
should have seen nothing but what was praise- 
worthy both in his policy and in his acts ; and it 
is equally natural that he should use all the in- 
genuity of which he is master, to induce his 
countrymen to take the same view of them as 
he had formed himself. In this there is no- 
thing either wonderful or blamable, for it is a 
thing of daily occurrence in every sphere of 
life ; but that does not, in any degree, make it 
less the duty of the journalist to sean such 
statements narrowly: on the contrary, the 
more jealously should he watch them, on ac- 
count of this very tendency to false colouring 
in every picture so prepared. Nor can we 
conceive any thing more gratifying to real 
greatness than to see its acts subjected to so 
severe a test. The incense of admirers may be 
more gratifying to a statesman than a rigid 
criticism of his measures; but he alone who has 
survived the latter ordeal, can hope for an 
unchallenged place of honour in history’s page. 

As far as the general character of Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration was concerned, we 
confessed in our last number that it did not, in 
our eyes, stand very high. His frequent quar- 
rels with his subordinates, and with successive 
commanders-in-chief, seemed to us totally in- 
compatible with the existence of a statesman- 
like mind ;—while the controversies which 
arose out of these, appeared to us to have been 
conducted by him in a manner inconsistent 
with that generosity and magnanimity of spirit 
which are the surest indications of a truly great 
soul. Then, again, the extreme regard profess- 


ed by him for the welfare of the people, we 
showed to have been confined at best to a barren 
sentiment ; for, in no case, could we see any 
traces of his activity in the redress of those 
social grievances under which the people of 


India most deeply and most notoriously suf- 
fered. In the Oude case, to be sure, there was 
a great parade of a desire to benefit the people ; 
but, even if the fact of gross misgovernment 
there had been undisputed, the act was neutra- 
lized and rendered doubtful by the enormous 
pecuniary benefit anticipated from it to our- 
selves. A much grosser and more clearly 
established case of a tyrannical abuse of power, 
existed in the instance of Goolab Sing ; but 
there, where it so happened that our humanity 
would have proved unremunerative, Lord Dal- 
housie declined to interfere. It is true that 
he gives, as his reason for doing so, his desire to 
observe treaties rigidly, and sacrifice every con- 
sideration to that of maintaining the public 
faith. But we think we shall succeed in 
showing in the sequel, that by no Governor- 
general were treaties more habitually and more 
openly violated, whenever it suited his purpose 
to break through the feeble meshes which they 
cast in his way. 

In our last we enumerated several of the more 
prominent of the evils under which the natives 
of India laboured, and to which he had allowed 
the unusual term of eight years of viceregal 
government to elapse without even affording a 
shadow of relief. The state in which he left 
Madras was seen from the Torture Report, that 
was last year published; and that in which he 
allowed Bengal to remain, the very seat of the 
viceregal government, may be gathered from 
the following description, given in a memorial 
presented quite recently to the Lieutenant- 
governor, and signed we believe by all the 
missionaries of Bengal. The document is 
published in extenso in Allen’s Indian Mail of 
the 31st of October last, a paper under the 
patronage of the Directors, and therefore of 
excellent authority in a case which tells against 
them so deeply as this does. The missionaries 
begin by stating, that they are in the habit of 
meeting monthly for conference concerning 
such matters as relate to the progress of the 
gospel in India, and that they have frequently 
and carefully considered at their meetings the 
social as well as the spiritual condition of the 
people—adding, that they have had many op- 
portunities of judging, both from personal ob- 
servation and from intercourse with residents 
in the interior, what that condition really is. 
They go on to say, that if they believed that 
the people were suffering from no evils but 
such as are being removed, or that their moral 
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character was the sole cause of their calamities, 
they would not come forward to address the 
government on the subject ; but they say that 
they have long entertained the conviction, that 
the circumstances of the case call on them 
to overcome all repugnance to bearing their 
public testimony on behalf of the people, and 
they say that, with that view, they presented a 
petition to both Houses of Parliament prior to 
the inquiry into Indian affairs in 1852. 

In that petition they quote themselves as 
stating, that there is a vast amount of social 
disorganization and suffering in the whole 
country—that many evils with Which the 
government as such has to contend are on the 
increase—that in many districts of Bengal 
neither life nor property is secure—that gang 
robberies of the most daring character are per- 
petrated annually in great numbers with im- 
punity—and that there are constant scenes of 
violence in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners of landed 
estates. That the radical cause of these evils 
is the inefficiency of the police and the judicial 
system—that the sole protection of the public 
peace in many places is a body of policemen 
called village Chowkeydars, who are in fact 
the ministers of the most powerful of their 
neighbours rather than the protectors of the 
people—that the body of peace-officers paid 
directly by the state, will on inquiry be found 
to be entirely insufficient for the great districts 
for which they are provided; but that, few as 
they are, they will also be found to be oppressors 
of the people—that the records of the criminal 
courts, and the experience of every resident in 
the districts of Bengal, will bear testimony to 
the facts, that no confidence can be placed in 
the police force, either the regular force or the 
village Chowkeydars—that it is their practice 
to extort confessions by torture ; and that while 
they are powerless to resist the gangs of or- 
ganized burglars or dacoits, they are corrupt 
enough to connive at their atrocities. 

The missionaries go on to say, that a strict 
and searching inquiry into the state of the 
rural population of Bengal, would lead to the 
conclusion that they commonly live in a state 
of poverty and wretchedness, produced princi- 
pally by the present system of landed tenures, 
and the extortion of the Zemindars, aggravated 
by the inefficiency and cruelties of the peace- 
officers, who are paid by the Chowkeydaree tax, 
or by government. That a well-organized 


police, with a more extensive and more effective 
judicial system, would do much to check the 
outrages which arise from disputes about land ; 
but that, from the want of a complete survey of 
the estates of the country, of a registration act 
to settle titles, and of laws to obviate the infi- 
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nite mischief of the universal system of secret 
trusts, there is so much uncertainty about the 
landed tenures and boundaries in Bengal, that 
capitalists generally dread to purchase such 
property, and those who do, too frequently keep 
bodies of armed clubmen, to take and keep by 
force the extent of land to which they deem 
themselves entitled. Between contending pro- 
prietors, amidst scenes of constant conflict, and 
a prey to the corruption and the oppression of 
the police, the tenant is reduced, not merely to 
beggary, but also in many cases to a state of the 
most abject and pitiable servitude. The me- 
morialists then add, that a separate petition 
was presented to parliament in 1853, signed by 
eighteen hundred Christian inhabitants of Ben- 
gal, in which they stated that the police of the 
lower provinces totally fails, as respects the 
prevention of crimes, apprehension of offenders, 
and protection of life and property, but it is 
become an engine of oppression, and a great 
cause of the corruption of the people; that 
torture is believed to be extensively practised 
on persons under accusation ; and that all the 
evil passions are brought into play, and inge- 
nuities of all kinds, both by people and police, 
are resorted to; and they add, that this peti- 
tion also bore strong and emphatic testimony 
to the wretched condition of the people, and 
the unsatisfactory state of the judicial system. 

The memorialists proceed to observe, that 
they noticed with extreme regret that the par- 
liamentary inquiry into Indian affairs was 
brought toa close before this subject of the 
social condition of the people was opened. For 
ourselves we can only say, that we hope that 
Mr. Disraeli, Lord Stanley, and those who voted 
with them in their opposition to the inquiry 
being thus early closed, embracing Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Phillimore, and many other 
of the most honourable men on all sides of the 
House, will find some consolation for their 
defeat, and some incentive toward renewed 
exertion in behalf of India, from the indirect 
testimony to the rectitude of the course which 
they then adopted, furnished by this memorial 
of the missionaries of Bengal. 

It may be thought that we have quoted 
enough from this document to show the real 
character of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
which, while annexing countries on every side 
on the plea of rescuing the people from the 
alleged oppressions of native princes, could 
leave such atrocities to be practised openly 
within his own government from first to last, 
without, as far as appears to the public, one 
single effort at redress) The memorialists, 
indeed, admit as some excuse for him, the 
pressure of many other urgent subjects, which 
had prevented his applying his powerful and 
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vigorous mind to the social condition of the 
people of Bengal ; as if any other subject could 
be of more urgent obligation on him than the 
fulfilment of this, the first duty of a ruler, to 
those whom Providence had placed under his 
care ; and as if he did not alike deprive him- 
self of all moral right, and of all reasonable 
colour, to interfere with other crowned heads 
on the score of their alleged misgovernment, 
when such was the disgraceful state of the pro- 
vincesunder his own more immediate sway. We 
see much alleged by him in his minutes of the 
vast superiority of our own system ; but there are 
few persons who will credit the statement in 
the face of such facts as these. Runjeet Singh 
has never been considered a peculiarly bene- 
volent native ruler, though undoubtedly he was 
great in war. He will not be therefore deemed 
an unfair specimen to produce for comparison, 
and happily the means of making the comparison 
have been furnished by Lord Dalhousie himself. 
In the first Punjaub Blue Book it is said of 
him, that under his reign “justice was dealt 
out, private property in land, the relative rights 
of landholders and cultivators, the corporate 
capacities of village communities, were all re- 
cognized. Under the direction of the local au- 
thorities, private arbitration was extensively 
resorted to. The most difficult questions of 
real and personal property were adjudicated by 
these tribunals.) The Maharajah constantly 
made tours through his dominions. He would 
listen to complaints during his rides, and he 
would become angered with any governor in 
whose province complaints were numerous. 
At court, also, he would receive individual ap- 
peals.” Let the reader peruse this, Lord Dal- 
housie’s own account of a native sovereign’s 
mode of governing (and, with rare exceptions, 
the same system was pursued by all), an account 
written not regarding one whose dominions 
were to be confiscated, but regarding one whose 
dominions had already been annexed by us, 
and who had, some years previously before, 
passed away ; and, having perused it, let him 
compare it with the account given by these 
missionaries, of the system of government pur- 
sued for years under the noble lord's own super- 
intendence in the province of Bengal. We 
have not come to the end of the memorial, but 
we have given a pretty good specimen of it ; 
and we shall be much surprised if, before we 
finish with it, there be not thought to be quite 
as much of real and proved mismanagement in 
our own provinces as, if all the tales in the 
Oude Blue Book were true, could be charged 
against Oude. 

To go on with this memorial: The mission- 
aries say that, since the last Parliamentary in- 
quiry in 1853 into the affairs of India closed, 
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many circumstances and many recent publica- 
tions have deepened their conviction, that the 
social condition of Bengal is deplorable in the 
extreme, and that the representations in their 
then petition fall short of the truth. They 
notice that, in a minute by the Lieutenant- 
governor (Mr. Halliday) himself, on the police 
and criminal justice in Bengal, it is admitted 
that, for a long series of years, complaints have 
been handed down from administration to ad- 
ministration, regarding the badness of the police 
under the government of Bengal, and as yet 
very little has been done to improve it ; that, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, the strong prey almost universally 
upon the weak, and power is too commonly 
valued only as it can be turned into money ; 
that it is a lamentable, but unquestionable fact, 
that the rural police, its position, character, and 
stability as a public institution, have in the 
lower provinces deteriorated during the last 
twenty years; that the criminal judicatories 
certainly do not command the confidence of the 
people ; that, whether right or wrong, the 
general native opinion is, certainly, that the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice is little better 
than a lottery, in which, however, the best 
chances are with the criminal ; and this is also 
very much the opinion of the European com- 
munity ; that a very small proportion of heinous 
offenders are ever brought to trial, and that it 
now appears that half of those brought to trial 
are sure to be acquitted; and that peculiar 
and accidental circumstances, partly temporary 
and partly arising out of the constitution of 
the civil service, have at this moment made the 
inexperienced condition of the magistracy more 
observable than it ever has been before, while 
it seems certain that the evil, during several 
successive years, is likely very seriously to 
increase. 

The missionaries proceed to observe that they 
attach great weight to these remarkable and 
important declarations, extracted by them from 
the local governor’s minute ; and then go on to 
add some more home truths of their own. They 
say that the poor despair of obtaining redress, 
even against the greatest wrong that may be 
inflicted on them ; and that they have reason to 
believe that a spirit of sullen discontent prevails 
even now among the rural population, from an 
impression that government is indifferent to 
their sufferings. That they feel themselves 
bound to declare, that they view with alarm, as 
well as sorrow, the continuance of evils which 
they have so long deplored, and the effects of 
which are seen in the demoralization and the 
sufferings of the people ; and that they believe 
that measures of relief can with safety be de- 
layed no longer, as, from the information they: 
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have acquired, they fear that the discontent of 
the rural population is daily increasing, and 
that a bitter feeling of hatred is being engen- 
dered in their minds. Finally, the memorialists 
pray that a commission may be appointed, con- 
sisting of men of independent minds, unbiassed 
by official or local prejudices, to institute a 
searching inquiry into all that now affects the 
condition of the population. 

Such is the picture drawn of Bengal under 
Lord Dalhousie’s viceroyalty ; and drawn, be it 
remembered, not by powerful foreigners, want- 
ing but a pretext for armed interference, but 
by a body of Christian missionaries of every 
denomination, members of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, of the London Missionary 
Society, of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
of the Baptist Mission. We leave those to 
ponder over it who have hitherto allowed 
themselves to be deafened with the palinodes in 
honour of Daihousieism ; for they may see in 
this memorial, and in the Madras torture re- 
port, what, stripped of its tinsel, it was really 
worth. Our own subjects, goaded into the 
deepest discontent, under a feeling that the 
government was indifferent to their sufferings ; 
while the latter was volunteering the part of 
champion, wherever the part was found a pay- 
ing one, in behalf of those who it was impos- 
sible could have been worse governed, and who 
in most respects were very much better governed, 
the subjects of the neighbouring native states. 
Well might troops be sent, on each occasion of 
our annexing such, to overawe the people into 
submission to a despotism to which the paternal 
sway at Sattara and Nagpore was as light to 
darkness. Nor,indeed, are the missionaries, who 
give so powerful a testimony to Lord Dalhou- 
sie’s neglect of the social sufferings of the people 
under his rule, inimical witnesses, so their evi- 
dence cannot be impeached on this account. 
In many respects they appear to be highly 
favourable to him, and express a hope that, now 
that he has leisure, his special attention may 
be directed to the lamentable condition of the 
peasantry of Bengal. 

We fear, however, that in this respect the 
hopes of those gentlemen are likely to be dis- 
appointed. So far as we can judge from the 
minute, and from the commentaries on it in the 
shape of articles by his admirers and friends, 
the object seems to be, not to expose any such 
blots by calling public attention to them, but 
rather to prove that the best possible govern- 
ment was the government of India as adminis- 
tered by Lord Dalhousie, and the happiest: pos- 
sible people those subjected to his rule. Since 


we read Voltaire’s Candide we never saw 
optimism carried to so ridiculous a height. 
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Not only is the government of India, according 
to the account of it given by these people, the 
most arduous and trying government in the 
world—a government with which the mere 
ministerial offices in this island are no more 
comparable than is the mayoralty of London 
with a secretaryship of state ; not only is the 
head of that government the highest, and most 
powerful, and most important mortal on this 
terrestrial globe—not even excepting the Czar of 
all the Russias, and Lord Dalhousie’s neigh- 
bour when he was at Chini, the Grand Lama 
of Thibet—not only is the office itself an office 
of this magnitude, but no one, by their account, 
has ever filled it half so grandly, or half so use- 
fully, as his lordship’s self. The labours of our 
greatest English statesmen are put down as a 
mere nothing in comparison with those of this 
lieutenant of the East India Company and of 
Mr. Vernon Smith. Shades of Amherst, and 
of Auckland, and of all the many mediocrities 
who filled the office before his lordship, what 
must your spirits think, if able to read such 
rubbish, regarding the functions ye have filled! 

Why, one would suppose (for one must 
suppose it to admit of such a comparison) that 
the great powers of Europe were like Sattara 
and Nagpore, and that Russia could be snuffed 
out at pleasure, like Oude, with a regiment of 
sepoys, and a stroke of the ministerial pen. One 
would fancy that the great officers of state here, 
and the leaders of the opposition in parliament, 
could be snubbed into servility like the members 
of a Calcutta Revenue Board, dependent for 
their salaries on the autocrat, and dependent 
on their salaries for their bread. One must 
imagine that the laws of inheritance here might 
be altered, or overturned, or explained away at 
pleasure by the minister, on which depend the 
succession of peers to their titles, of hereditary 
pensioners to their pensions, of immemorial office- 
holders to their offices, and of landed gentlemen 
to their estates. One must suppose the people 
of these kingdoms to be as poor, and miserable, 
and ground down a set of serfs as the missionaries 
describe to be the peasantry of Bengal. One 
must fancy that, whenever the treasury was to 
be filled, a commission could be issued here to 
inquire into every man’s title to his property, 
and confiscate the landed estates of all who 
could not produce a title, signed by the 
conqueror, or some subsequent sovereign of 
England's royal grant. One must suppose the 
Premier to have the power of resuming what 
hereditary estates he pleased, and barring all 
appeal to the courts of law, by the allegation that 
he has acted on political grounds. One must 
imagine him to have the right of imprisoning 
peeresses whose deceased husbands’ estates he 
had taken possession of, till he had succeeded in 
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extracting from them all their jewels and ready 
cash besides, as was done so lately in the case 
of the princesses of Nagpore. Finally, one 
must conceive him to go begging about the 
country, like a prince in difficulties, whenever 
he wanted a paltry two millions’ loan ; one 
must fancy the money scraped together by all 
this mixture of bullying and begging, to be no 
more than the same operation seems to produce 
in India ; one must suppose the paltry public 
works undertaken there, under the government’s 

arantee, to amount to a thousandth part of 
what has been done in Great Britain by the 

ple alone ; and one must fancy that, under 
the meddling system and engrossing of all 
landed property in the state’s own hands, a ten- 
thousandth part of the wealth has grown up 
and accumulated there, that has grown up in 
Great Britain by leaving the land to the people, 
and by leaving the people to themselves. The 
Indian Empire may be a very gorgeous one when 
seen in the distance, and its government the 
very perfection of human art; but this peep 
into the interior furnished by the missionaries, 
shows its hideousness when unveiled, and ex- 
hibits the same contrast that Dickens depicts 
between the actor full of merriment before 
the footlights, and the same wretched being 
without his paint and his tinsel, dying of star- 
vation in his garret at home. 

There remained two essential points in Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration to consider when 
we came to the close of our first article, and 
these we shall now proceed to investigate. 
The first was, the financial policy of his lord- 
ship; the second, his annexation acts. The 
former of these we purpose taking first, premis- 
ing, however, that to go into all the details of 
it would be impossible within our confined 
space. We must limit ourselves, therefore, to 
a mere summary of the facts. This, however, 
will be quite sufficient to enable the reader to 
judge of the results, at least, of Lord Dalhousie’s 
financial policy for himself. On this point 
some of his best friends, while admitting his 
failure, would palliate the inference in regard 
to his general character as a statesman which 
is thence deduced; but we cannot believe 
that there will be a second opinion among 
qualified judges regarding such a point. The 
chief element in success or failure in govern- 
ment, is the conduct of the finances ; because 
on that perhaps, more than on any thing else, 
the prosperity, whether of kingdoms, or com- 
panies, or individuals, rests. 

Lord Dalhousie tells us in the 19th, 20th, and 
21st paragraphs of his minute, that by his territo- 
rial acquisitions he raised the revenue of India 
from twenty-six to thirty millions sterling ; 
and that the opium revenue increased from 
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two millions seven hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, to four millions seven hundred thousand 
during his viceregal reign. But, referring to 
the parliamentary accounts, we find that the 
gross revenue of India for the last year in 
which the accounts had been completed, 1853- 
54, was less than twenty-seven millions, in- 
stead of thirty millions as stated in the minute, 
including costs of collection and every other 
preliminary charge. And we see from the 
same documents, that while the nef revenue 
of India for the year 1846-47, the year imme- 
diately preceding Lord Dalhousie’s advent, 
was eighteen millions six hundred and fifty- 
three thousand pounds sterling ; it was in the 
year 1853-54, only twenty millions three 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds, 
showing a difference in the whole of merely 
sixteen hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
pounds, instead of a difference of four millions 
from annexations, and nearly two millions from 
opium, as the minute avers. In fact, the 
parliamentary accounts establish incontestably, 
a total absence of all the alleged profits on 
territorial acquisitions ; the whole increase, on a 
comparison of the two years, leaving exactly two 
hundred and ninety-two thousand pounds less 
than the increase which Lord Dalhousie, in the 
above-quoted paragraphs, tells us to have oc- 
curred in the opium revenue alone! Then 
again as to charges: the charges in 1846-47, the 
year before Lord Dalhousie’s advent, were 
only nineteen millions six hundred and twenty- 
four thousand pounds, and the deficit was only 
nine hundred and seventy-one thousand pounds, 
though there was in that year an unusual 
amount expended in war charges, it being the 
year in which were fought the battles of Mood- 
kee, Ferozeshuer, Aliwal, and Sobraon. In 
1853-54, though India was at peace with all 
the world, the charges amounted to twenty-two 
millions three hundred seventy-two thousand 
pounds, and there was a deficit of two millions 
and forty-four thousand pounds besides. Nor 
is this all; for the same accounts show that 
there was an addition made to the Indian debt 
of eight millions three hundred and fifty-four 
thousand pounds sterling within the period of 
Lord Dalhousie’s government. Thus, not only 
has all the money obtained by annexation been 
swallowed up completely, but a vast addition 
has been made to our debt and charges, and 
annual deficit besides. 

If this be financial prosperity, the term must 
have acquired, in the Dalhousie vocabulary, a 
new meaning, and we can only hope that his 
lordship’s successor may be blessed with pre- 
cisely the reverse of it; for we certainly have 
no wish to see India bankrupt quite. The 
only item on which there has been a net and 
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therefore substantial increase, and without 
which the Indian government must have come 
to a stand-still for want of funds, is the opium 
revenue, which is now dependent, not on the 
success or otherwise of the Governor-general’s 
administration, but on the extent to which the 
taste for the poison may spread among the 
Chinese. The only administrative measure 
which has had the power of in any way affect- 
ing it of late years, was a measure taken long 
since by Lord Ellenborough, in which he greatly 
raised the opium export duty; while he closed 
up the only then existing route for conveying 
it from India to the sea without passing 
through our territory, and paying toll there, 
by the conquest of Scinde. That it was which 
has raised this item of revenue from about 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds, at which 
it then stood, to the enormous amount which it 
has now gradually, and by almost steady pro- 
gression, through successive years, reached. It 
must be obvious that Lord Dalhousie has had 
agwiy as much to do with this increase, as 
e had to do with the battle of Plassey and 
the conquests of Lord Clive. The only measure 
that has of late years largely benefited the 
revenue of India, and indeed saved it from 
bankruptcy, is thus shown to have been one in 
which he had no hand. To Lord Ellenborough 
we owe that, and to that noble, but by Lord 
Dalhousie shamefully treated, lieutenant of 
his, whose statue has lately been raised in Tra- 
falgar Square—the late Sir Charles Napier, the 
conqueror and first governor of Scinde. 

There remains to us to remark upon Lord 
Dalhousie’s conversion, in 1853-54, of the Indian 
five per cent. into a four per cent. debt. By 
this measure, he tells us, he saved three hundred 
thousand pounds per annum to the company in 
the shape of difference in interest, and he adds 
that the measure was one politic and successful 
in itself. The facts of the case we shall briefly 
detail, and equally briefly exhibit its results. 
In 1853, it was generally supposed that the 
Marquis would shortly return to England, his 
term of office having expired, and also a portion 
of the additional year for which it was under- 
stood he had been requested by the government 
at home to stay. Nothing of course was more 
natural, under the circumstances, than that he 
should desire to create so fair an impression 
on the minds of the people here, in regard to 
the results of his administration, as such a 
reduction was calculated to give; and, if the 
reduction had been the legitimate fruit of his 
success in dealing with the finances of India, 
it would have been impossible for any one to 
complain. As events afterwards proved, this 
was not the case. The whole thing rested on 
® fakulous foundation, and the consequence has 


been the creation, among the moneyed classes of 
India, of great, and we fear permanent, distrust. 
It is impossible to say how much of the creation 
of the false impression, under which the con- 
version was assented to by the stockholders, is 
attributable to the generally supposed organs 
of Lord Dalhousie, and how much to Lord 
Dalhousie himself; but the story of the affair 
which we shall give is a very simple one, 
and we think it an accurate account of what 
occurred. 

The Marquis, having expressed himself in 
public documents as very sanguine regarding 
the financial results of his annexation and 
other measures, though not probably more so 
than he really felt, the journals generally 
asumed to be the organs of the government in 
India, at once took up the cry. India was 
stated to be in a state of the highest financial 
prosperity, and the surplus revenue accruing 
from the annexations and public works was to 
make the “ Zmbarras de richesses” the only 
embarrassment the Indian exchequer was ever 
likely again to feel. Four per cent. was the 
highest amount a government so circumstanced 
could ever consent to pay for money; and even 
allowing the conversion at that rate was pro- 
claimed to be a favour, the terms to the public 
generally being fixed for the present at only 
three and a half per cent. Even at that rate 
it was only prepared to borrow money to be 
expended on remunerative public works—its 
own requirements being amply provided for 
under any events almost that could occur. This 
tale, oft repeated, had its effect upon the Indian 
public, and that effect was heightened by the 
parading before its eyes the great amount of 
cash balances in the Indian treasuries at the 
time. By the uninitiated these were supposed 
to be vast hoards lying in the vaults at Calcutta, 
in the same way as one reads of the millions 
in the vaults of the Bank of England. They 
were not aware that it was simply the sum- 
total of all the cash balances shown to be due 
at the date on all the accounts of all the 
collecting and all the disbursing officers of the 
East India Company, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, and from Prince of Wales’ Island 
to Aden and the Persian Gulf. That it 
embraced the whole funds for the payment of 
all the civil, military, marine, and commissariat 
charges of the empire during the remainder of 
the year, and the pay of every servant of the 
state, from the governor-general downwards, 
for the same period of time; and that it also 
embraced all sums already due on the public 
accounts of all kinds, but which at the moment 
when the balance was struck had not been 
actually issued and paid away. In short, that it 
was the aggregate of all the money in hand in 
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every treasury for the current expenses during 
the year of the whole Indian Empire, the disposi- 
tion of every farthing of which had been already 
anticipated, and not one penny of which could 
have been diverted to the paying otf the debt 
without the certainty of bankruptcy to the state. 

To talk of such a sum of totals scattered 
every where, as being available for the purpose 
for which it was paraded, was about equivalent 
to the treating as available for a similar pur- 
pose, the aggregate of all the cash balances in 
the hands, at this moment, of every collector, 
paymaster, commissariat officer, and other dis- 
bursing functionary, throughout the whole 
British and Colonial empire. The best, proof 
of the true financial state of India at the time 
when the conversion was effected, will be 
found by an analysis of the parliamentary 
accounts of that year, and which were this 
year published. It will be seen from these, 
that in that very year, instead of Lord Dal- 
housie’s being really in a position to pay off any 
thing, he increased the public debt by upwards 
of two hundred and forty-one thousand pounds 
(having in the previous year added to it 
above a million); that, in addition to this, he 
forestalled the sums applicable to the ensuing 
year, by reducing the annual cash balance 
above a million, and that besides there was 
a deficit on the year of above two millions 
sterling. As a matter of course, therefore, he 
had almost immediately afterwards to appeal 
to the public for a loan of two million five 
hundred thousand sterling, and he then found 
the reaction so great that he could only borrow 
this at five per cent., with a fourteen years’ 
guarantee against reduction. Even on those 
terms there was a difficulty in obtaining sub- 
scriptions so great, as to have been only 
overcome, if private accounts are to be credited, 
by personal applications by our public func- 
tionaries, to native capitalists, of a most unusual 
and most humiliating description. On this 
latter point, of course, we can only speak by 
hearsay ; but the difficulty found in filling up 
the loan, and the fact of a guarantee against 
reduction having been given, are matters of 
notoriety, and probably a similar guarantee will 
henceforth become a sine qua non in the eyes 
of our native capitalists. The last news from 
India is confirmatory of our view of the incal- 
culable damage done to credit by the transac- 
tion; for now, too, a loan has again been opened 
by the government, and again it is placed in the 
humiliating position of being unable within any 
reasonable time to fill it. If the reducing Indian 
credit to this low ebb is to be politic and sue- 
cessful, then indeed has the operation of 1853-54 
been the most politic and successful measure 
that was ever taken. 
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We shall now proceed to examine the an- 
nexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, the only 
point it remains for us to analyze in the vice- 
regal reign. We have not room to enter into 
the question at length ; but we may succeed, at 
any rate, in indicating the path of inquiry to 
those who may be desirous of going into it more 
deeply than accords with the necessarily brief 
notice of a Review. The first point to be con- 
sidered, in regard to the territorial acquisitions 
made by Lord Dalhousie, is the financial aspect 
of the question, and that we have already 
solved in a general way in our financial sum- 
mary. So far from there being any visible 
result in the shape of pecuniary profit derived 
from them, we have shown the whole increase 
of revenue, in the period of Lord Dalhousie’s 
government, to be actually less, by a considerable 
amount, than the sum which he gives as 
increase in the opium revenue alone. Then, 
again, if we go into particulars, we find this 
fact at every turn confirmed. For instance, his 
lordship tells us that the Punjaub annexation 
has brought an increase to the Indian revenue 
of fifteen hundred thousand pounds ; while the 
parliamentary accounts estimate a deficit for the 
year last given of fifty-nine thousand pounds 
sterling. Yet all the military charges except 
the pay of local troops are excluded, and these 
must amount to many hundred thousand 
more. Again, Lord Dalhousie tells us that the 
gain on Pegu is two hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. But we find from the 
parliamentary accounts, that its whole revenue 
in the last year given, of actual collections, was 
only eighty thousand, and its expenses a hunr- 
dred and sixty thousand, or double the collec- 
tions, exclusive of all the military and marine 
charges occasioned by it, and which have added 
so largely to the drafts on Madras and Bengal. 
What these charges may amount to exactly we 
know not; but the military, civil, and political, 
and marine charges in those presidencies, have 
increased since the taking of Burmah (and no 
doubt to a considerable extent in consequence 
of it) by more than fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. 

Nagpore, we are told in the minute, brings 
us an addition of four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds yearly ; but in the parliamentary 
accounts it is estimated at four hundred thou- 
sand only, from which the former tribute of 
eighty thousand, now lost to us, is to be deducted, 
leaving only three hundred and twenty thousand 
in all. It needs no ghost to tell us how com- 


pletely our establishments there will absorb this 
trifling sum. Oude is said in the minute to 
bring us fourteen hundred and fifty thousand, 
though as yet it has brought us nothing ; and 
though it only brought the king half the 
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amount, a sum that will at best barely cover 
the additional expenses we shall be compelled 
to incur there. Finally, Sattara is set down in 
the minute as giving us an addition of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds per annum ; 
while the parliamentary accounts show that 
its charges amount to above two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds, or nearly double the sum 
for which Lord Dalhousie takes credit. What 
the petty state of Jhansi brings we know not, 
as it is not specified in the parliamentary ac- 
counts ; his lordship tells us that it brings us 
fifty thousand pounds. But after what we 
have seen of his calculations in regard to other 
seizures, we shall take leave to doubt whether 
it really brings us any surplus whatever beyond 
that large surplus, we are laying up for ourselves, 
of universal hatred, distrust, and desire to 
throw off a yoke so onerous. What does a 
late mail from India bring us but deep mut- 
terings from Oude, and the news that placards, 
declaring death to the English as the most 
faithless of rulers, have been stuck up in all the 
principal mosques of Madras? These symptoms 
may, and we dare say will, evaporate in smoke ; 
but still they show the fire smouldering beneath 
the surface, and which is not less intense, if we 
are to believe the missionaries whose memorial 
we have quoted, throughout the oldest of our 
possessions, Bengal. 

The last of the great annexations mentioned 
in the minute are the Hydrabad districts ; but 
these go for nothing on either side ; it being a 
part of the treaty under which we obtained 
them, that all surplus revenue shall be paid to 
the Nizam after his debt to us and the charges 
of management are paid. 

The financial part of the question relating to 
these annexations being thus disposed of, and 
the fallacies of the minute very clearly exhibited, 
it remains for us to consider the right in which 
the acquisitions have been made. As far as 
the right to take the Punjaub and Pegu is con- 
cerned, there can be no question about that, as 
they were conquests in war. The war in the 
case of Pegu may have been an ill-judged and 
unjustifiable one ; but that does not invalidate 
the annexation under the rules of international 
law. But it should always be borne in mind, 
that as it was not ceded to us on the cessation 
of hostilities, we only hold it on sufferance, and 
as long as a superior force shall not be brought 
against us by the sovereign of Ava and his allies. 
We have, in fact, a title de facto but not de jure, 
and one which wants the elements of fixedness, 
essential as a foundation for peaceful progress 
in any state. In the Punjaub, too, the pushing 
our frontier beyond the Indus at Attock, is a 
source of weakness to us instead of strength ; 
not only as giving us a much more assailable 


frontier, but as bringing us into collision with 
the Afighans, of whose natural territory Pesh- 
awur forms an integral and one of the most 
cherished parts. At the moment when it was 
taken by us, it was perhaps impossible to deal 
with it otherwise than Lord Dalhousie did, 
because the Affghans were then in array against 
us, having joined the Seiks. But if we desired 
to make the Affghans firm friends and allies, 
and so give great additional security to our 
frontier, it would have been well to hold out to 
them a prospect of the restoration, as soon as, 
by their fidelity to us, so great a boon had 
been fairly earned. 

As we do not contravene the right to annex 
Pegu and the Punjaub, so it is not our inten- 
tion, in the present essay, to enter into the cases 
of the Ungool Rajah, or of the Sikkim Rajah, 
of the Mundote Nuwab, or of Meer Ali Morad. 
Our reason for the omission is, that these con- 
fiscations are stated to have been made as pen- 
alties and forfeitures on grounds which are in 
each of the cases peculiar to itself. For the 
present we shall confine ourself to the cases 
of Nagpore, Sattara, and Oude, using merely 
the cases of the succession to the nuwabship of 
the Carnatic and to the throne of Delhi, as 
illustrations of the utter disregard of every 
principle of international law and equity which 
from first to last Lord Dalhousie has shown. 

Nagpore, the first of the states on this list, 
was a state originally forming one of the great 
confederation of the Mahrattas, a Hindoo 
people of the mountainous tracts of Western 
Central India, who inspired such terror through- 
out the greater part of the last and early por- 
tion of the present century. Besides minor 
principalities and chiefships, they had carved 
five great kingdoms fer themselves out of the 
declining Mogul empire, and claimed besides 
a black-mail on the remainder, which they en- 
forced whenever it was refused, by incursions 
of thousands of horsemen, who, unless their 
terms were complied with, laid the whole 
country waste. It is plain that, if ever sove- 
reigns could be deemed independent, these were 
so. To the head of the confederation alone did 
they acknowledge any species of allegiance ; and 
that was merely extended, as in the case of the 
minor German principalities, to furnishing 
their quota when the great Mahratta standard 
was unfurled for war. The Rajah of Berar 
(of which Nagpore was the capital) was one of 
these five great Mahratta sovereigns, and ad- 
hered faithfully to the confederation, till, in 
consequence of a series of advantages gained 
over him by the Duke of Wellington (then 
Colonel Wellesley) in 1803, he entered into a 
treaty with us, renouncing all connection with 
it as far as assisting the chiefs of it, if their 
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wars against the English should continue. In 
1806 a second treaty was made with the Rajah, 
in which some districts were ceded to him 
which by the previous treaty had been taken 
away ; it being deemed of great importance, at 
that very critical period of our history, to con- 
ciliate his good-will. In 1816, a further treaty 
was made with the Rajah, offensive and defen- 
sive, in which we agreed to provide him with 
a subsidiary disciplined force, in consideration 
of a subsidy of seventy-five thousand pounds per 
annum. Soon after this the Regent of the state 
(the Rajah being a minor) strangled the young 
Rajah, his nephew, and so opened his way to the 
throne ; but we had recognised his accession 
before his guilt was known to us. Soon after- 
wards he rose upon us, attacked our Residency, 
defended by a small force only ; and after an 
action of eighteen hours was defeated and fled. 
The nearest surviving heir was therefore 
placed on the vacant throne with our consent, 
and a treaty was entered into by the family, in 
which, to obviate any further disturbances, a 
Regency was appointed during the minority of 
the infant sovereign, with the English resident, 
the late Sir Richard Jenkins, at its head. In 
1826, the Regency terminated: the country 
was made over to the young Rajah, he having 
then arrived at manhood; and in 1829 the 
subsidiary force was disbanded, the Rajah re- 
ceiving back the districts he had assigned as 
guarantee for its payment. In lieu, a general 
engagement was made with him to protect him 
if attacked ; in consideration of which he in- 
creased his annual payment to us up to eighty 
thousand pounds. He, on his side, stipulated 
to keep up a body of Mahratta horse, to be at 
our disposal in time of war, on payment to him 
of the extra expenses which this might involve. 
After a reign of five-and-thirty years, dating 
from his accession, or of seven-and-twenty, 
dated from his coming of age, the Rajah died 
without issue of any kind. He was an excel- 
lent ruler, spoke English thoroughly, and we 
have heard British officers, familiar with the 
district, say, that it was a model of a state, and 
infinitely more contented, more prosperous, and 
better governed than the provinces surrounding 
it, which belonged to ourselves. 

On his death, without a son born to him, or, 
as is permissible, and indeed imperative under 
the Hindoo law, adopted, his widows expressed, 
in language sufficiently clear to be perfectly 
well understood by the Resident, a hope that 
they might be allowed to fulfil the law’s re- 
quirements, by adopting a son to the deceased, 
in whose person the sovereignty might be con- 
tinued as before. This was strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of Hindoo law and custom ; 
for when a man dies without issue, before 
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adopting, the duty of the widow is to supply 
the omission, unless prevented from doing so 
by some overwhelming impediment. In this 
case the impediment was raised by the Resi- 
dent, who at once took possession of the 
government, disposed troops about the town so 
as to put down all resistance if offered, and 
then reported to the Governor-general for his 
instructions. The latter having thus, by the 
act of his agent, terrified the Ranees into a 
state of inaction for the moment, took advan- 
tage at once of their alleged laches, and ab- 
solutely declined to recognise any adoption 
that they might make thereafter. A guard 
was then put over the Ranees; they were 
prevented access even to their confidential ad- 
visers ; and not only was the country seized and 
annexed summarily to the British dominions, 
but all the treasures and jewels in the Ranees’ 
possession were seized also, and sent down to 
Calcutta, where they were publicly sold. Such, 
at least, were the statements regarding the 
transaction put forth in the Indian papers at 
the period, and they have never, to our know- 
ledge, been impugned or denied. 

Lord Dalhousie, however, evidently deeming 
this ground of annexation insufficient,§ made 
a further claim to the sovereignty, on the alle- 
gation of its having been granted by the British 
to the late king. But the circumstances of the 
latter’s accession, which we have duly stated 
above, will show that all we did was, on the 
flight of the murderous usurper of an old-estab- 
lished throne in alliance with us (dating back 
almost to the time of the accession of the House 
of Hanover to the sovereignty of these realms), 
to recognise as ruler in his stead the grandson 
—through a daughter—of the last reigning 
king. Thus far, and no farther, were we in- 
strumental in bestowing this kingdom on the 
late sovereign of it ; it being, at the same time, 
a kingdom which it would have been madness, 
in the then circumstances of India, for us to 
have attempted to grasp ourselves. To claim 
a right on such grounds, to set thereafter all 
the laws at defiance, by which successions to 
thrones in India have been immemorially go- 
verned—nay, more, to base on them a title to 
confiscate the kingdom to ourselves—is about 
as reasonable as it would be to claim to deal 
similarly with the established laws of succession 
in France and Spain, because it was similarly 
by our aid that Louis XVIII. and Isabella I. 
were made king and queen. That we spared 
the sovereign of Nagpore in 1803, after the 
Duke of Wellington’s victories over him, is true ; 
but we spared him because it suited our own 
best interests at the period, and not out of any 
special regard for him. So much so, that, as we 


have seen, we gave him back in 1806 some of 
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the districts we had taken from him in 1803, 
for the very object of conciliating him, and ob- 
taining his influence to be ranged on our side. 
While the only other time in which the king- 
dom of Nagpore was ever at war with us, was 
when it was led by a murderer and usurper, 
whose misdeeds it would have been the height of 
moral turpitude to visit on the innocent infant 
grandson of our deceased ally. But if sparing 
a kingdom from destruction, when we have the 
power to destroy it, confer such rights as Lord 
Dalhofsie would deduce from the act, then 
Russia has an indubitable right to seize on 
Turkey and Persia whenever it may be the 
Czar’s pleasure to do so; for many times has 
Russia spared them, when reduced by it to such 
extremity as to be only waiting, to all appear- 
ance, the coup de grace. 
Equally foundationless is the claim set up for 
us as lords paramount of India, to deal as we 
please with the succession to native thrones. 
If the whole thing were not a fiction, it would 
confer no such rights as Lord Dalhousie, and 
those who think with him, deduce from it: for 
though a feudal chief is bound to do homage to 
his liege lord, and obtain his investiture on ac- 
cession to an hereditary fief, it has never been 
held that, on all the lawful conditions attached 
to the tenure being complied with, it was 
within the power of the liege lord to refuse 
investiture, oust the vassal, and seize on such 
hereditary fief for himself. But, in point of 
fact, we are not lords paramount of India at all 
in the feudal sense ; for the native sovereign- 
ties still existing there, were not subordinate 
and feudal creations of our own; but had all 
been established by the families that now hold 
them, while we were humble traders suing for 
their custom and good-will. It is true that we 
are the most powerful of the sovereigns in India 
at present, and that our possessions there are 
vastly larger than those of any other power. 
But that fact can give us no feudal rights, and 
indeed no rights whatever not expressly sti- 
pulated for by treaty, over those parts of India 
which are not included in our dominions ; for 
in that case we must be equally lords paramount 
which is absurd) over the settlements there of 
ortugal and of France. The truth is, that the 
whole pretension rests on the fiction that the 
King of Delhi was lord paramount of India, 
and that, as we are the custodians and main- 
tainers of the King of Delhi, his supreme autho- 
rity, as lord paramount, is now formally vested 
in ourselves. But the King of Delhi was in 
no sense the lord paramount of any but the 
Nuwabs whom he himself created; and his 
rights over those, as well as over the kingdoms 
that he had succeeded in making tributary to 
him, eontinued no longer, under the rules of 


international law, than the period when they 
threw off his yoke, and conquered independence 
for themselves. That every native state over 
which we now claim to -be lords paramount, 
as representatives of the King of Delhi, had 
done this before our connection with them, is 
clear, from the fact, that all our treaties in 
regard to every one of them have been made 
with them direct. We have entered into no 
negotiations concerning them with the King 
of Delhi; every treaty with them, under 
which we claim any thing, has been made by 
the British authorities with the states them- 
selves. 

Indeed, to prove how entirely this shadowy 
right, alleged to be derived through the King of 
Delhi, is a mere pretence, it will be sufficient 
to turn again to Lord Dalhousie’s own minute 
of the 28th of February, under review. At the 
41st paragraph of this, it will be found how 
this wretched puppet is himself dealt with, in 
virtue of whose pretended paramount sovereign- 
ty we claim the right to swallow up at pleasure 
the remaining native sovereignties of Hindoo- 
stan. There we are told, that the then heir-ap- 
parent having seven years ago died, Lord Dal- 
housie had advised the Court of Directors to de- 
cline to recognise any other heir-apparent, though 
the king had grandsons alive ; but to permit 
the kingly title to fall into abeyance upon 
the death of the present king. However, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Court of 
Directors, he afterwards consented to recog- 
nise the grandson as heir-apparent, but only on 
condition of his quitting the palace of his an- 
cestors at Delhi, and receiving the governor- 
general as an equal instead as an inferior, as he 
had heretofore done. On the wisdom or other- 
wise of this arrangement in itself we shall say 
nothing ; but it is totally inconsistent with that 
extravagant claim for prerogative derived 
through the King of Delhi, which the governor- 
general has asserted when dealing with other 
native states. Nor is the ground given as a 
justification of this proceeding towards the now 
heir-apparent less anomalous, nor less indi- 
eative of the extraordinary fertility of legal 
fiction resorted to by the authorities in India 
in these latter days) The ground alleged 
is, that the late heir-apparent was “the last of 
the race born in the purple,” as if this fiction, 
derived from the Greek empire, could have any 
possible power or weight in regard to the suc- 
cession to the throne of Hindoostan. Even in 
the empire of those last heirs of the Romans on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, the allegation of 
being born in the purple is characterised by 
Gibbon as a “ trite and flimsy sophism,” and it 
was urged, only to be overruled, as a plea 
giving a son any higher title than a grandson 
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through an elder brother to the succession to 
the vacant throne. 

Whatever title, therefore, the last heir-appa- 
rent of the King of Delhi had as being born 
in the purple, the grandson of the king has now 
that this son is dead. Even by the very laws 
f succession in that empire, to which the 
Marquis thus resorts for a precedent to give a 
solour to his confiscations, he fails to make his 
position good. One might as well indeed 
impugn the title of our own beloved sovereign 
Queen Victoria, because she was not born in 
the purple, a position in which numbers of her 
royal predecessors in the throne of England 
have stood as well. But he who was ignorant 
of one of the chief glories of Justinian, can 
hardly be expected to know much about the 
weight found to attach to being born in the 
purple, when the “ trite and flimsy sophism” 
was put forth by Demetrius as a claim to the 
Eastern Cesars’ throne. The nobleman who 
could refer to his secretary at his dinner-table, 
to know whether he was right in classing the 
mosque of San Sophia as among the chief 
triumphs of Saracenc architecture,* would not 
be likely to be much more deeply versed in the 
laws of succession among the Greek Emperors, 
than he appears to have been in those by which 
successions in India are ruled. Yet, while the 
smallest property in Great Britain can only be 
attached by the crown after a judicial sentence 
pronounced by magistrates deeply versed in 
the law, and from whose decision there lie 
appeals to at least two higher tribunals, the 
thrones of allies in India may be confiscated at 
pleasure, and the confiscation justified by such 
inanities as these. In vain is it for the suf- 
ferer to show that the award is contrary to the 
fact, or caused by ignorance of the laws and 
customs which from time immemorial have re- 
gulated all successions in his native land, the 
fiat, right or wrong, is without reversal, and 
beyond appeal. The sufferer has nothing for 
it but to submit to these “ trite and flimsy 
sophisms,” or wait patiently for the time when 
he can right himself with more substantial 
weapons than mere unheeded words. Is it the 
part of wisdom to lay up such stores of future 
hostility on every side against ourselves ? 

But the unfortunate native prince has not 
merely ignorance or misconception in his judges 
to cope with; for there are the cravings of self- 
interest and cupidity to be encountered as well. 
In this very Nagpore case, for instance, Lord 
Dalhousie tells us, in the 32nd paragraph of his 
minute on the case, to be found in the “ Rajah 
of Berar” parliamentary return, pages 33 and 34, 


* It may amuse the reader to learn that this anecdote 
regarding the would-be rival of the classic Wellesley, 
records an actual and literal fact. 
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that “ the essential interest of England requires 
that the territory of Nagpore should pass under the 
British Government; for the possession of Nagpore 
will materially aid in supplying a want, upon the 
secure supply of which much of the manufacturing 
prosperity of England depends.” That is the arti- 
cle of cotton wool. He adds, that the importance 
of the question is ever pressing itself on all con- 
nected with the administration, either in India 
or in England. He says that, before he left 
England, it was urged on him personally by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester ; and that, 
during his administration in India, the prime 
minister had addressed him specially upon the 
increasing interest with which, year by year, it 
is watched in England. But he tells us that it 
has been shown, before a select committee of 
the House of Commons, that the cotton that 
would be brought to the coast, if there existed 
better communications with it, is chiefly grown, 
not in the British territories, but in those of 
the Nizam and of the Rajah of Nagpore, and 
that to those territories we must chiefly look 
for additional supplies. He then goes on to 
say, that he has obtained the Nizam’s districts 
in question by cession in payment of a debt; 
and that, now that the Rajah of Nagpore is 
dead, the opportunity should not be passed over 
of annexing that state. 

Now, we will simply ask what possible chance 
has the heir of a native sovereign, or would the 
heir of any man have, in his endeavours to 
prosecute his rights of succession, under well 
recognised laws, and equally notorious public 
treaties, if the very parties claiming possession 
of the estates against him, were not only his 
judges, but judges avowing themselves to be 
influenced in their judgments by such con- 
siderations as these? We will further ask, 
whether there was ever a sentence penned, 
more calculated to give confirmation throughout 
Europe to the shameful imputation on us as a 
nation, which the Continental journalists are so 
fond of putting forth,—the imputation, namely, 
of being a people utterly unprincipled in our 
public dealings with other nations, and influ- 
enced solely by considerations of what will be 
most profitable to our commerce, and give the 
widest extension to our trade? Nor is it in the 
Nagpore case alone that the question, as to 
how far the annexation will profit us, appears 
prominently in the decision passed by Lord 
Dalhousie in the case. In his measures, in 
regard to the coercion put on the Nizam, he 
admits, as we have seen, that the same feeling 
of profit was held distinctly in view. In the 
Sattara case, the addition to the resources of 
the public treasury was put forth as one of the 
chief reasons for the annexation; and credit is 
taken for it in the minute of the 28th of Feb- 
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ruary, under review. So in the case of the 
Oude annexation, great credit is taken for the 
enormous additional income supposed to be 
thus secured to us; though it would have been 
infinitely more honourable to us, as procuring 
us much greater credit for our professions of an 
unmixed regard for the Oude people, if our 
interference, as in the case of the late war with 
Russia, had been unaccompanied by any pecu- 
niary advantage to ourselves. In regard to 
Meer Ali Morad’s case, too, which is one in 
which the sentence professes to rest entirely on 
judicial grounds, there is an anecdote current 
which shows how considerations of pecuniary 
benefit appear to have been ever uppermost in 
Lord Dalhousie’s mind. He was coming down 
the Indus more than a twelvemonth before 
the proceedings, and while yet the matter was 
merely in its germ, when he asked the captain 
of the steamer what the Meer’s territories were 
worth. “Thirteen lacs a year, I believe,” (a 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds,) was the 
reply. “Thirteen lacs!” said the Marquis ; “let 
me see; ah! that will just about make Scinde 
pay.” Is it unnatural that thinking men should 
feel a deep misgiving in regard to the decisions 
of a Governor-general, who, however great may 
have been his desire to do justice, was incapaci- 
tated for the task by the constant admission to 
his mind of such sordid considerations as these ? 

The discussions we have been compelled to 
enter into in regard to the Nagpore case will 
greatly facilitate the disposal of the others, in 
which we shall be very brief. Sattara was the 
kingdom originally of the founder of the great 
Mahratta confederacy, whose lineal heir was in 
1817 the lawful king. But he had long been 
kept in a sort of honourable confinement by his 
hereditary minister, the Peishwah, who had es- 
tablished his throne at Poona, and acted in all 
respects as the independent head of the state. 
When, in 1817, we were driven into war with the 
Peishwah, and had utterly defeated him, he 
fled. He afterwards surrendered, and the king- 
dom was annexed to our dominions; but, as in 
the then circumstances of India, the Mahrattas 
were still powerful, it was thought desirable to 
qualify the act, by appearing to a certain ex- 
tent the ally and protector of the imprisoned 
Rajah. We in consequence released him from 
captivity, and raised him again to his ancestral 
throne. It was shorn, however, of by far the 
greater part of its provinces, which we retained 
for ourselves. The treaty was one that was in 
itself equally beneficial to both parties ; to us 
it confirmed a large kingdom which we had 
conquered from the hereditary chief minister, 
but which might still be considered de jure the 
imprisoned Rajah’s own; while to the latter 
it procured freedom, a qualified independence, 


and a revenue sufficient to provide him with 
every luxury, and with some of the pageantries 
of a king. In 1839, in consequence of alleged 
violations of the treaty on the part of the 
Rajah (which we must say appear to us to 
have been very improbable, and which were by 
no means proved), the Rajah was sent by us to 
Benares, and his brother was placed on the 
throne in his stead. In April, 1848, the Rajah 
so substituted by us died. 

He had no issue, but had adopted a son, 
agreeably to the provisions of the Hindoo law, 
whom Sir George Clerk, the governor, con- 
sidered indubitably entitled to succeed to the 
throne. In this opinion some of the most 
eminent members of the East India direction, 
the late Mr. Tucker, Mr. Shepheard, Colonel 
Oliphant, the Honourable Leslie Melville, 
and General Caulfield, entirely agreed. In the 
court of proprietors, too, a number of the lead- 
ing members, and those most deeply versed in 
the laws and customs of successions in India, 
were of the same view. Indeed, the surest 
possible means of solving any doubt as to the 
right under the treaty to continue the succession 
by adoption, had been proposed by Sir George 
Clerk. This was to refer the question to 
the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone and 
Captain Grant Duff, who had been respec- 
tively governor of Bombay and resident at Sat- 
tara at the period, and by whom the original 
treaty had been drawn up and made. If the 
Indian government was acting in good faith 
in the matter, it is difficult to understand why 
the adoption of a course so simple and so con- 
clusive against all future claim or cavil by any 
one should have been refused. If, on the other 
hand, the proposal was rejected because it was 
felt that the decision would have been adverse 
to the annexation which Lord Dalhousie had 
advised, then a deep stain must rest on the 
character of the country which allows such 
acts of bad faith to pass, not only unpunished, 
but unreproved. As far as the management 
by the Sattara native government of the king- 
dom was concerned, there could be no earthly 
ground for annexation alleged on that score, be- 
cause, in a formal letter addressed by the secre- 
tary of the government of Bombay to the Resi- 
dent but some three or four years before the 
Rajah died, he had stated as follows:—“J am 
desired to request that you will inform the Rajah 
of Sattarah, that the British government views 
with the greatest gratification the good example 
which his highness continues to give to the other 
princes in India, by his mild and enlightened 
administration, by the anxiety which he evinces 
for the welfare of his subjects, and the deep in- 
terest which he takes in the improvement of his 
country, by liberally bestowing s0 considerable 
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a portion of his revenues to the construction of 
works of great national importance.” Those 
are the words of the Bombay government, 
which the family quoted when putting in a 
plea for the continuance, as guaranteed by treaty, 
of so beneficent a Rajah. But what did Lord 
Dalhousie say to this? Why, that the people had 
been governed well, it was true, but there was 
no certainty that they would continue to be so 
under a successor; so he was determined to 
give them at once the benefit of those British 
institutions, of which we have so inviting a pic- 
ture in the missionaries’ description of the noble 
lord’s own more immediate charge, the gover- 
norship of Bengal. Could the perversity of 
absolute power farther go ? 

The case of the Nuwabship of the Carnatic 
shows an equal alacrity, on the part of govern- 
ment, to resort to the merest quibbling, in the 
first instance, to establish its case ; and then, 
having on this decided it in its own favour, to 
refuse all after appeal against the judgment, on 
the ground that the decisions of the government 
of India must be supported, and that the ques- 
tion is therefore closed. So far from dying 
without a male heir, as the Marquis, in the 43rd 
paragraph of his minute of the 28th Feburary 
last declares, he died leaving a paternal uncle, 
who is his heir-male as clearly as can be under 
the provisions both of Mahomedan and of 
English law. And the Company itself under- 
stood him to be so, until under the new system 
of annexation, or, as it might be more properly 
called, confiscation, it found it convenient to 
deny the fact. For when the late Nuwab was 
an infant, and an objection was raised by the 
Madras government to our appointing a Euro- 
pean surgeon for him, on the ground of the suspi- 
cions that might attach to us in case the boy 
died, the Court of Directors showed in reply, 
that such an idea must be fanciful, as there 
would still intervene the uncle between us and 
the succession to the pension by lapse. Is it 
wonderful that men should challenge every 
where the honour of a government, which thus 
is not ashamed to give new interpretations to 
its engagements whenever it suits its interests 
to do so; even though the new meaning be 
directly in the teeth of its own formally re- 
corded words? As to the allegation, that the 
treaty under which the claim so made is 
merely a personal one, it is well known that 
it was the last and crowning treaty by which 
we purchased from the Nuwabs of the Car- 
natic the lands which form our territory around 
Madras. In such treaties the spirit is obvious, 
and successors are implied though not specially 
mentioned, as the queen’s advocate would of 
course tell his lordship if his opinion was 
asked for on the point. But even were it 
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otherwise, the objection, if valid, would be 
infinitely more fatal to us than it would be to 
the Nuwab. For if the treaty was a personal 
one, and the pension therefore now no longer 
payable, then the cession to us under the treaty 
ceases also, and the Nuwab is entitled to the 
restoration of all the lands of his ancestors 
about Madras. Lord Dalhousie’s plan is to keep 
the land, and the pension given in exchange 
for it, too. Really we are ashamed to have to 
argue such questions, more in keeping with the 
evasions raised by sharp practising attorneys, 
than with the honourable fidelity to its engage- 
ments, and more particularly its pecuniary 
engagements, which every where but in India 
has so conspicuously distinguished the British 
nation. 

The Oude case we have not space to enter 
into, farther than to show that there, too, the 
course adopted rests for its justification upon a 
bit of special pleading and trickery, quite in 
unison with all the rest. The ostensible plea for 
seizing it is the alleged good of the people, though 
it does not appear that they ever called for our 
aid ; on the contrary, it is daily more and more 
clear, that they would be infinitely obliged to 
us if we would entirely withdraw from within 
their limits. But, allowing that the people did 
wish for our interference, it was easily grant- 
able without in any way seizing on the sove- 
reignty ourselves ; for our treaty of 1837 with 
the father of the present king, had expressly 
stipulated as follows :—“ Jf (which God forbid) 
gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, and 
misrule, should hereafter at any time prevail with- 
in the Oude dominions, such as seriously to 
endanger the public tranquillity, the British Go- 
vernment reserves to itself the right of appointing 
us own officers to the management of whatever 
portions of the Oude territory, either to a small 
or toa great extent, in which such misrule as 
that above alluded to may have occurred, for so 
long a period as it may deem necessary ; the 
surplus receipts in each case, after defraying all 
charges, to be paid into the king’s treasury, and 
a true and faithful account rendered to his Ma- 
jesty of the receipts and expenditure of the terri- 
tory so assumed. And it is hereby further agreed, 
that in case the Governor-general of India in 
council should be compelled to resort to the autho- 
rity vested in him by article Tth of this treaty,” 
(that just recited,) “ he will endeavour, as far as 
possible, to maintain (with such improvements as 
they may admit of) the native institutions and 
JSorms of administration within the assumed ter- 
ritories, so as to facilitate the restoration of those 
territories to the sovereign of Oude, when the 
proper period for such restoration shall arrive.” 

Now, supposing that the government of the 
King of Oude had really been so bad as 
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“ seriously to endanger the public tranquillity,” 
(the only event in which we were warranted by 
treaty to interfere,) here was the course of pro- 
cedure plainly laid down for us in a solemn 
stipulation, to which both parties had agreed. 
By it the good of that country must have been 
far better consulted, than by the entire revo- 
lution and destruction of vested interests 
involved in the plan of seizing on it, and 
annexing it to our dominions as Lord Dalhousie 
has done. The only great difference wouid 
have been, that we should not have secured the 
addition of fourteen hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling to our revenue, which the 
Marquis tells us, in his minute, that we have 
gained by the annexation, though we are of 
opinion that his anticipations will be very far 
from justified by the result, as we have before 
stated. But, even if it were so, that profit 
ought to have no weight with us ;/on the con- 
trary, both communities and individuals that 
are actuated by a high and nice sense of honour, 
do their utmost in all cases to render pecu- 
niary profit from such unusual stretches of pub- 
lic duty impossible. For ncthing can be more 
damaging, both to their fame and to their use- 
fulness, than the mere concurrence of induce- 
ments of so vile and mercenary a description, 
even though they may feel in their conscience 
that they have not really been actuated by 
them in the slightest degree. Instead of jump- 
ing, however, at the means which this treaty of 
1837 afforded to the Indian government, of 
escaping from all possible imputation of un- 
worthy motives while carrying out its professed 
objects of benevolence to the people of Oude, 
it has been at the greatest pains to repudiate 
it as not being a valid one, though it bears the 
seal and signature of Lord Auckland, the then 
Governor-general, and of all the council of 
India at the period, and the formal ratification 
on the seventh day after the treaty’s date. It 
has been dealt with as a valid treaty by the 
East India Company, and by their successive 
Governors-general ever since ; and it has, we 
believe, frequently been quoted and referred to 
by our Residents in their communications with 


» the King of Oude. Finally, the copy now be- 


fore us is embodied in a return, headed :— 
“Copies oF THE TREATIES AND ENGAGEMENTS 
BETWEEN THE East INDIA CoMPANY AND THE 
Native Powers tn Asta,” compiled by the 
Deputy Registrar of the Foreign Department 
at Calcutta under the superintendence of the 
under secretary, whose signature it bears, and 
laid upon the table of the House of Lords, in 
compliance with an order dated 1853. Yet 
that treaty, which, before this question arose, 
was thus publicly admitted to be a valid one, 
the East India Company now repudiate and 


ignore ; after all along acting on it themselves, 
and requiring the king to act on it for a period 
of nearly twenty years. The object is obvious ; 
for, if it be a valid one, it must stand im- 
moveably in the way of the confiscation of 
Oude. 

It is true that one clause of that treaty, in 
which the King was required to keep up an 
auxiliary force, was disapproved of by the home 
government, and never enforced, the following 
being the terms of the note to the treaty which 
the under secretary appends at foot :—* The 
home government disapproved of that part of 
the above treaty which imposed on the Oude 
state the expense of the auxiliary force ; and, on 
the 8th of July 1839, the king was informed 
that he was relieved from the cost of maintain- 
ing the auxiliary force, which the British 
government had taken upon itself.” But this 
non-insisting on one article of the treaty, which 
it was competent to us to relax, could in no 
way entitle the Company to repudiate the en- 
gagement as to all the others, which, under 
their Governor-general’s ratification, they had 
taken on themselves. Are such quibbles, we 
repeat, worthy of the British nation? Are they 
consistent with that spirit of honourable and 
manly truthfulness which we claim as the 
characteristics of our country, but seem to be 
so utterly oblivious of in our modern dealings 
with the native princes of Hindoostan ? 

Into the character of the Oude princes and 
their government it is not our purpose here to 
enter ; but we would recommend all interested in 
the question to do these unfortunate people, at 
least, the justice to turn to the 225th and two 
following pages of the Oude Blue Book, and 
read the account there given of them, and their 
fidelity and zeal in behalf of the British govern- 
ment, at some of the most critical periods of 
our history, by so competent a witness as Major- 
general Lowe. Their character as rulers may 
not be a very high one, if judged by the highest 
European standards ; but it is very different 
from the hideous caricature presented by some 
other British functionaries, who personally 
desired the confiscation of Oude. By these 
Oude and its social state is depicted even in 
blacker colours, if possible, than the mission- 
aries, in the memorial we have quoted, depict 
the social state of our own oldest government, 
Bengal. The dicta of Lord Wellesley have 
been introduced by Lord Dalhousie, as afford- 
ing some sort of justification for the annexation 
now made. We would, therefore, beg the 
reader to turn to the treaty, and to the com- 
ments on it, to be found in the Wellesley 
despatches, where they will see that the dis- 
orders which Lord Wellesley contemplated in 
the outset, were disorders impoverishing the 
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country so as to make the king unable to fulfil 
his pecuniary engagements to us—a difficulty 
obviated by the cession to us of territory, in 
composition for all past and future claims. 
And that as to what remains, Lord Wellesley 
expressly declared he had sufficiently provided 
for the well-management of the kingdom in 
future, by a clause requiring the Nuwab “always 
to advise with, and act im conformity to the 
counsel of the officers of the said Company ;” a 
provision quite ample for the purpose if only 
honestly carried out. It is well known, how- 
ever, that our earlier Residents, after Lord 
Wellesley left for England (whatever the latter 
may have done), turned their offices chiefly into 
engines for personal extortion and corruption, 
one Resident alone having made such use of 
his opportunities as to retire with a fortune of 
above a million sterling. If, then, the charge 
of mismanagement be a true one, we ought to 
be the last to take advantage of it—seeing that 
it is merely the fruit of the tree which our own 
earlier corrupt Residents have planted, and 
watered, and grown. Here, it is a maxim of 
equity that no man shall take advantage of his 
own wrong; but neither law nor equity appears 
to be heeded when dealing with the native 
thrones of India. 

We have now concluded our review of Lord 
Dalhousie’s minute, which describes the results 
of his administration, at as full a length as the 
limits of such a work as this will admit. That 
he showed himself a man of considerable ad- 
ministrative ability in the civil departments of 
government is certain; and, had he confined 
himself to what he was so well qualified to deal 
with advantageously, he would have been at 
least as useful a Governor-general as the most 
useful of all that had gone before him. In 
military talent he appears, as might be expected, 
to have been deficient ; for nothing could exceed 
the incapacity that was shown in the earlier 
part of his dealing with the second Seik out- 
break, including the mismanagement before the 
fortress of Mooltan. His Police of the Pun- 
jaub was excellent; but it was copied from the 
model, and to a certain extent carried out by 
the instruments, formed by Sir Charles Napier 
inScinde. He had the merit, too, of greatly im- 
proving the barrack accommodation and canteen 
system for the soldier, in accordance also with 
that able officer’s views. He had the sagacity 
to give Dr. O'Shaughnessy the means of carry- 
ing out his electric telegraphic system ; and he 
introduced an exaggerated copy into India of 
the postal system of Rowland Hill. By the 
latter, a letter is carried to the extreme length 
of Great Britain for a penny ; while in India, 
which has none of the facilities for carrying 
letters which Great Britain possesses, a letter 
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may be carried from the borders of Affghanistan 
to Cape Comorin for only three-fourths of that 
sum. Of course, such a measure is popular ; 
it would be still more popular if the letters 
were carried for nothing; but we may doubt 
whether it was wise to stretch the system to 
such a length in a land almost wholly devoid 
of roads, and where the bags are mostly carried 
by runners, viewing the matter in a financial 
and statesmanlike light. Other useful measures 
he also adopted ; but it could only have been 
the most entire unacquaintance with the people 
that could have led him to take credit for 
having laid the foundation, as he supposed, for 
vernacular schools. The village school system, 
under native princes, had already almost reached 
the greatest extension that they were capable 
of ; and the excellence of their plan of tuition 
may be gathered from the fact, that the 
Lancastrian system was formed in England 
upon the model of the native vernacular schools 
at Madras. 

Of all Lord Dalhousie’s extensions of the 
empire, the only one that is really beneficial 
was the final conquest of the Punjaub, though 
that is only beneticial in a military and not in 
a financial sense. By not obtaining the cession 
by treaty of Pegu, he has left our future tenure 
of it open to all that doubt and uncertainty 
which attach to possessions seized but not con- 
firmed to the captor afterwards by cession, under 
the rules and principles of international law. 
The other annexations made by him can give 
no strength to the empire ; for whatever political 
or military advantages they possessed were 
ours already, the sovereigns having long since 
been reduced to the positions of ciphers 
dependent on our will. In a pecuniary sense 
these confiscations will not more than repay 
the cost of their management, even if they do 
that ; while the outrage on all the established 
laws of succession, and the gross violation of 
treaties that have been involved in the seizure 
of them, have spread throughout all India the 
deepest feelings of distrust and discontent. It 
may be that the laws which sanction the 
continuance of a throne, or of a private heritage 
by adoption, may appear absurd to Lord Dal- 
housie, but it is the fixed law of India from 
time immemorial; and nothing could be more 
solemn and more binding than the pledges of 
our government to the natives, that their laws 
and customs should ever be respected and ob- 
served. To a man more deeply read in history 
than his lordship appears to be, there is nothing 
very wonderful, after all, in this very simple 
law. Among the Romans it existed as it did 
among the Hindoos; and among them, too, the 
adopted son, whether of a private citizen or of 
an emperor, acquired at once all the rights, and 
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became subject to all the duties, of a natural 
heir. Nor, in cases where our own crown has 
appeared likely to be disputed, has the precau- 
tion been neglected of allowing of an adopted 
heir. It was for this reason that our eighth 
Henry was specially empowered by parliament 
to name his successor; and in this, the 19th 
century, a similar measure has for a similar 
purpose been sanctioned by the legislature of 
France. There, too, of all the evils that can 
happen, the greatest is thought, as among the 
Hindoos, to be that of a disputed succession ; 
and there, too, the Emperor Napoleon the Third 
has, in the event of dying without issue-male, 
the privilege accorded to him of nominating a 
successor to the throne. 

While such have been the fruits within our 
empire of a policy at once so ignorant and so 
sordid, the frontier on which we are told to 
rely as a barrier against Russia, has been 
brought into a state of hatred and detestation 
of us, which never will die out. Perpetual 
raids, perpetual plunderings, perpetual village 
burning, are the work of our soldiers there, and 
all against men whose real crime consists in 
refusing to pay dues to us for their barren 
holdings, from which their ancestors from time 
immemorial had been exempt. Nothing seemed 
too cruel for us, as nothing was too mean, under 
this new plan for making India pay. To curtail 
enormous and wasteful salaries would have 
been unpopular with the Europeans; but there 
are no representatives, either in parliament or 
in the direction, of the hill tribes on the frontier, 
or of the widowed ladies of Sattara and Nagpore, 
A truly great government would have spurned 
the driblets procurable from such sources; it 
was the fate of Lord Dalhousie to turn to such 
means for replenishing an empty treasury, and 
after all to fail. His lordship has been com- 
pared by his flatterers to Lord Wellesley, and 
it is said that the idea is greatly encouraged by 
himself; but what acts was Lord Wellesley 
ever guilty of that could deserve any comparison 
with deeds like these? Lord Wellesley went 
to India when we were a weak power there; 
he boldly faced the native princes in the pleni- 
tude of their arrogance, and, aided by a Welling- 
ton and a Lake, he subdued them. Lord 
Dalhousie went to India when every native 
prince was at our feet, and, saving in the case 
of the Seik insurrection, ignoble indeed were the 
spoils he won. Mud and musquitoes were his 
chief enemies in Burmah, women and children 


were his prey at Sattara and Nagpore A 
being weaker than a woman graced his trium- 
phal car in Oude. Lord Wellesley attacked 
the native powers because they were too power- 
ful for our peace ; Lord Dalhousie seized Sattara, 
as he tells us in his minute, because the 
Mahrattas were no longer to be dreaded, and 
so the annexation might be safely made. Lord 
Wellesley was Alexander of Macedon, conquer- 
ing the then known world; Lord Dalhousie 
was Alexander's successor in the third genera- 
tion, supposing his empire to have remained undi- 
vided ; confiscating the pensions and provinces, 
and poor remains of power that the conqueror 
had left. Lord Wellesley left the Indian 
empire consolidated, its greatness established, 
and our name for generosity after victory only 
equalled by that for reckless daring in war. In 
what state Lord Dalhousie left India these 
pages, and those of the more independent of the 
Indian journals, declare; as do the crowds of 
Indians now to be seen in London on every 
side, who have come to petition the throne of 
England against his acts. Runjeet Sing, his 
lordship tells us, was not satisfied with those of 
his governors, against whom there were many 
complaints ; and the criterion is not a bad one, 
either in the east or in the west. If the peti- 
tions of these people be fairly listened to, and 
reparation afforded them, where, on a careful 
investigation of the facts, it shall be seen that 
injustice has been done, all may yet be well. 
But if England is to claim that infallibility for 
the acts of her public servants in India, which 
she refuses rightly to accord to those of her 
public servants here, then, we may rely on it, 
that new combinations will arise there to 
combat her power, and that she, too, will sink 
from the excesses of her despotism, as the empire 
of so many other nations there has sunk before 
her. It should be remembered, that we treated 
the Affghans with similar contempt till we 
were rudely taught to know their power; and 
it were well, before we drive all India to des- 
peration, to reflect that we are in numbers to 
the natives but as one in five thousand, and 
that every native of India is accustomed to the 
use of arms from his childhood upwards. They 
are a people whom justice, and generosity, and 
good faith may for centuries hold in subjection ; 
but those are the worst enemies of England 
who endeavour to rule them on the principles 
of greedy rapacity, pursued from first to last 
by Lorp Datuovsie. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
President Pierce's Message.—The Election of Mr. Buchanan. 


Tue Message of a retiring President has been 
looked on as a sort of dissolving view, giving a 
representation, more or less highly coloured, of 
his measures and policy—soon to make way for 
another tableau of the intentions and proposed 
line of action of his successor. It is doubtless, 
in all such cases, a more arduous task to seek 
general approval for the acts of the past, than 
to hold out flattering views of the future ; but, 
in the vanishing picture now exhibited, so many 
and such glaring defects are discernible through 
the haze of false colouring with which it is 
overlaid, that we may be excused for turning 
from it with deep disgust, to look with hopeful 
expectation for a very different prospect, shortly 
to be laid before the world by the President- 
elect. 

This Message may be compared to the last 
dying speech—without the grace of a confession 
—of a condemned (political) malefactor. Pre- 
sident Pierce has been tried, and found wanting. 
No ticket-of-leave is granted him for the next 
term of four years ; and he may be considered 
as banished for life from the precincts of power. 

It would be superfluous, except to point out 
certain departures from all former precedent, to 
refer to anterior Presidential Messages. The 
nature of these documents is much better under- 
stood in Europe now than formerly. Thanks 
to the powerful writers of the daily and peri- 
odical press of England, who have ably explained 
their scope and significance; while the more 
elaborate articles of the “ Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly,” and others, shew that American ques- 
tions are now much more thoroughly and 
successfully studied than when some of the 
writers on transatlantic matters, in their “ hot 
youth, when George IV. was king,” indulged 
in disparaging and sneering remarks: which, 
though forgotten in our Maelstrém of literature 
and politics, have been remembered for years 
in the United States with but little advantage 
as regards their good feelings towards Great 
Britain. This document cannot, in fact, be pro- 
perly regarded as a Presidential Message. It is 
a plea in defence of the most flagrant political 
profligacy that has ever yet disgraced the high- 
est power of the United States. Its real 
authors use it to defend themselves and their 
measures, under the name of an impotent 
rather than a delinquent president. 

The present document differs from the Mes- 
sages of former Presidents in some essential 
points. We shall confine ourselves to remarks 
upon these peculiarities, the just criticisms 
and analyses to be found in the numbers of the 


“Times,” and of other daily papers, in which 
the Message was first published in this country, 
rendering it quite unnecessary to enlarge upon 
its manifold sins of commission and omission. 

The most prominent point in which this 
Message differs from those of previous Presi- 
dents is, its complete party and sectional 
character. Hitherto the chief magistrates of 
the United States have adopted a becoming 
tone of impartiality, on the principle followed 
by the best examples of constitutional sovereigns 
in our own country ; who, moving in a sphere 
that ought to be above mere party interests, 
and looking to the nation as a whole, have kept 
ostensibly free from those one-sided predilections 
which would sink the head of the state into 
the mere leader of one of the parties into which 
it is divided, to the great detriment, and ulti- 
mate peril, of the very principle of Sovereign 
Power. 

General Washington’s wisdom, foresight, and 
practical sagacity, were in few things more 
remarkable than in the elevated impartiality 
and spirit of justice which guided him as much 
in political as in social relations. Though this 
wise principle has not invariebly actuated his 
successors, still the hottest political partisans 
of latter times, when once established as 
occupants of the “ White House,” have, if only 
from a sense of self-interest and respect for 
political decency, “assumed a virtue if they 
had it not,” and in some instances, long before 
the term of their power expired, seemed not 
only to have forgotten previous party feuds, 
but to look for support from, and have con- 
ferred office on men who bad been their most 
formidable opponents; and without having 
cause to regret their adopting such a course. 
But in the conduct of the vanishing Presi- 
dent, even the affectation of impartiality is 
scarcely assumed. A slight tribute to truth 
and principle is, doubtless, paid in the trans- 
parent veil of hypocrisy with which it is 
sought to cover the recent conduct of the 
Executive in the disgraceful Kansas question : 
but, as this cannot deceive any man, woman, 
or child, in the United States, it is evidently 
meant, not for home consumption, but, like 
some part of all American Presidential Mes- 
sages, and like the whole of many Russian 
Manifestoes, for exportation. This abandon- 
ment of even a pretended claim to impartiality 
in the chief magistracy of the United States, 
is one of the Signs of the Times—one of the 
gravest errors that have grown up out of the 
practice adopted of late years in American 
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elections, of choosing an obscure man rather 
than a political leader. Not only is this vicious 
system practised in presidential, but not unfre- 
quently in other elections. The adoption of a 
sectional party creed, a “Shibboleth,” by the 
successful Faction, is a consequence of these 
“ cooked ” elections. 

The process is simple. Two or more rival 
parties tacitly agree to elect, or not to oppose, 
some political nonentity, not because they wish 
to select him, but in order to prevent the ad- 
vent to place and power of some leading man, 
whom one or other of the party section of the 
United States dislikes or fears. It is not exactly 
what it has been considered in this country— 
tantamount to a sort of sweepstakes in which a 
“dark horse” wins. That is an event which 
often takes all parties by surprise. Not so the 
“lame and impotent conclusion ” of a four years’ 
contest, by the choice of a nullity to serve as 
what the French call “un Bouche-trou,” a mere 
“stop-gap.” The political nonentity is elected 
by consent, or with little opposition. The re- 
sult of such an election is, that King Log be- 
comes the mere tool of the intriguers who have 
placed him in power, and thus, from behind the 
shield of a pseudo-sovereignty, these unprinci- 
pled political adventurers fight their own battles, 
and play such fantastic tricks as—if they do not 
make augels weep—endanger the national pros- 
perity, and risk foreign and civil war for worth- 
less persons and evil purposes. 

It was possibly hoped by some of the sup- 
porters of Mr. Pierce, that he might have served 
his term without doing either much good or 
harm—that he might have been, to use the ir- 
reverent language of the Figaro, un President 
“inodore”—and that, although difficulties were 
obviously looming in the future, yet that they 
might, as on all previous occasions, have been 
tided over, and the great issues kept in abey- 
ance by the system, so dear to weak men and to 
weak governments, of half measures and com- 
promises, and by stretching somewhat further 
the wonderfully elastic spirit of forbearance 
and concession exhibited by the free states. 
But the time—long since foreseen by those who 
have observed the working of the American Re- 
public—when the constantly increasing aggres- 
sions of the slave power would become unbear- 
able, had arrived. The hour had struck when 
the Southern slaveocracy considered themselves 
strong enough, by means of their puppet Presi- 
dent, to throw off the mask; while, on the 
other hand, those who looked to freedom as 
the true palladium of their country, found that 
their duty imperatively called on them to defend 
themselves. Their defence was the more diffi- 
eult, as for many years the true republicans— 
those who advocated the principles of Washing- 


ton, Franklin, Jefferson, and of all the most 
eminent founders of the United States—had 
contented themselves with a mere expression of 
their feelings, and had adopted the system of 
passive endurance. The usual consequences of 
such acquiescence in so-called compromises fol- 
lowed this sacrifice of principle and conscience 
on the altar of Mammon and slavery. 

The Freesoilers, and other opponents of sla- 
very, had thus allowed the Slaveocracy to gain, 
either by open warfare and usurpation, or by 
secret sap, one advantage after another. They 
suffered them not only to disregard all right 
and justice (the habits of mind and feelings 
generated by slave-holding, and actuating its 
advocates, cannot co-exist with a recognition of 
natural right), but they were permitted to 
trample with impunity on compromises origin- 
ally made to serve the interests of the slave- 
holders themselves. Thus the South evaded 
compacts proposed and ratified by themselves; 
so that the concession formally recorded as the 
utmost limit of the slave power during one year, 
only served in the course of the next as the 
fighting ground for extorting a further aban- 
donment of right and principle. Suddenly 
those Americans who still abide by the consti- 
tutional status of the confederation, as laid down 
by the fathers of the great Republic, found 
themselves confronted by a hideous and danger- 
ous enemy grown to vast proportions—concealed 
behind the defences of (so-called) democracy— 
determined to wage a war of extermination 
against freedom. The attack was the more 
difficult to repel, as they had by their own laches 
—by their imprudent abdication of their fair 
share in the government of the country—nega- 
tively assisted in forging fetters for themselves. 

The constitution, as left them by its founders 
and the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, rightly ignored slavery de jure, quoad 
the Federal government it had no recognized 
existence; while neither de jure nor de facto 
had the northern and non-slaveholding states 
any share in this deep stain on the banner of 
America. By the ignominious subserviency of 
the free states, the fugitive Slave Law was 
passed:—and now the northern and eastern 
states are, by this act, rendered participes 
criminis in slavery, and legally share the 
guilt and odium of the slaveholders. Those 
quondam free states, whose citizens used, not 
unjustly, to taunt England with the abuses of 
her game laws, have passed under the Caudine 
forks, and have become the mere hunting 
grounds of the slave-dealers; and the whole of 
the United States are now, as a country, con- 
verted into one great (Black) game preserve for 
the southern man-hunters, by this moral and 
political cowardice and treason. The nor- 
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thern citizens in humble or middle life, the 
industrious farmers and mechanics of New 
England, in fact, all those brought up in habits 
of useful and honourable labour, will now have 
to defend themselves, especially if, confiding 
in their legal and constitutional rights, they 
travel to the south, from being themselves en- 
slaved. In short, the foundation of slavery— 
viz, the dominion of force, the law of the 
strongest—is now unblushingly advocated as 
the future law in the United States, and will 
be practically attempted, as late outrages shew, 
if the encoachments of the south be not stopped 
at once. 

It may be asked how is it pcessible that that 
portion of the United States, possessing four- 
fifths of the intelligence, wealth, and education 
of the people, can have submitted so far and so 
long to the oligarchical tyranny of the south? 
It has been brought to pass chiefly by means 
of two influences little understood in Europe: 
viz., the fear of a dissolution of the union, and 
the vis inertia at least, if not occasionally 
the co-operation, of the “ Dough-faces.” 

The threat of disunion was a bugbear that 
might and did frighten old women; but one is 
at a loss to conceive the possibility of its 
efficacy with men of knowledge and experience. 
It is self-evident that the south is utterly 
powerless to stand by itself; the cherished 
“peculiar institution” would, as a separate 
independent state, leave it in case of war, at 
the mercy of any third-rate maritime power. 
This cry for separation from the north would, 
if made in earnest (which it is not, except on 
the part of a few of the most reckless or ignorant 
individuals of their party), be merely invoking 
their own ruin. Detachment from the union 
would be suicidal. But the non-slaveholding 
states have apparently been terrified in all 
disputes into acquiescence in every measure, 
however impolitic, unjust, or contrary to their 
own and the general interest by this threat. 
Was it not rather as a means of excusing their 
own “laches” —of salving their self-accusing con- 
sciences—that they shewed an affected alarm, 
knowing that “ for a quiet life” they had been 
induced to succumb, and yield vital interests to 
insolent, but vain and impracticable, menace? 

The “ Dough-faces” cannot be called a politi- 
cal party. This uncouth, but not inapt desig- 
nation is applied to that numerous class, who, 
with or without any political convictions or 
predilections, dread, from motives of self-inte- 
rest, or on account of commercial and pecuniary 
relations with the south, any thing that may 
derange the status quo; and will therefore sub- 
mit to be kneaded into any shape, and yield to 
every pressure. It includes the indolent and 
indifferent ; those who are for putting off the 
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evil day; those whose prudence verges on 
pusillanimity, or whose love of ease inclines 
them to shrink from all contests, even when in 
defence of what they most approve, while they 
invest their apathy or poltroonery with the 
garb of prudence and moderation. It was no 
difficult task for a compact, well-organized, and 
unscrupulous slaveocracy to mould the “ dough- 
faces” to their purposes, and to secure their 
votes. 

The recent election of Mr. Buchanan took 
many by surprise in this country. Apart from 
the disinclination to believe in the advent to 
power of one of whom they judged chiefly by 
the tenor of the Ostend manifesto, this is only a 
fresh proof of the little real knowledge of the 
United States that exists in England. We 
ought rather to marvel that Fremont obtained 
so many votes: that the election of Buchanan 
should have been for a moment doubtful, is 
the real subject of astonishment. This is 
said without reference to the respective personal 
merits of the two men ; but only looking at the 
state of politics, society, and public opinion in 
America. 

Although in Europe the United States are 
little understood, yet those foreigners who have 
watched the progress of events in America for 
the last twenty or thirty years, and have long 
resided there, are not unlikely to form a better 


judgment of some of the great questions at 


issue than Americans themselves. They are 
less liable to be swayed by local interests or 
party predilections, and they cannot fail to 
have observed the gradual development of the 
slave power. It has increased in a geometrical 
ratio, in proportion as it has added to its 
dominion by successful usurpations. Latterly, 
it has become all but irresistible; so that any 
candidate supported by the south, possessing 
at the same time the esteem and good-will of 
not a few individuals of the anti-slavery party, 
and the support of a large portion of the non- 
slaveholding states, was certain, as far as all 
human calculation could foresee, to be elected. 

Indeed it may be said, that the fact of Fre- 
mont having obtained so large a number of 
votes, is the only ray of hope that still encou- 
rages the advocates of freedom in the United 
States. His lone star, shining through an 
atmosphere benighted by the black cloud 
of slavery, may yet serve to guide Ame- 
ricans safely through that valley of the shadow 
of death—universal slavery extension—into 
which the dominant party strive, by force or 
fraud, to drive the United States. The high 
personal character and estimable ‘qualities of 
Colonel Fremont, and the chivalric bearing 
with which he has thrown himself into the 
breach as the forlorn hope of freedom, have 
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caused the hopes of those who support the prin- 
ciples of Washington on thesubject of slavery, to 
centre in the gallant candidate who presented so 
bold a front against fearful odds in the late con- 
test. There are some among his wellwishers who, 
from the commencement of the struggle, justly 
feared for his cause, when opposed by the 
long experience in office, the ability, and popu- 
larity of his opponent, backed as Mr. Bu- 
chanan was by the whole force of the sectioaal 
party of the south, who look upon him (whether 
justly or not a few months will show) as ex- 
clusively the champion of the slaveocracy. 

An anxious imterest is naturally felt in the 
United States as to the line of policy that the 
President-elect will follow. An interest quite 
as great, though less general, is felt in England 
on the same subject, though confined principally 
to the leading men in and out of office, and 
shared in some measure by all civilized govern- 
ments. The organs of different parties in 
America, and some European journalists, have 
undertaken to predict what the conduct of the 
new President will be, and have laid down with 
confidence the rules by which he is to be guided 
in his administration. Those who know Mr. 
Buchanan with any degree of intimacy, 
smile at these confident vaticinations. Mr. 
Buchanan has one quality, and perhaps only 
one, in common with Louis Napoleon ; he 
keeps his own counsel. In both imstances it 
has been a source of power and means of 
success, 

It is easier to offer a negative than a positive 
affirmation as to the policy of the future Pre- 
sident; and safer to foretell what Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s conduct will nct be, than what it eill be. 
He will certainly not be a King Log. He 
wil be no puppet in the hands of his supporters ; 
nor will he, knowingly, allow his friends to 
sway his better judgment. He will not blindly 
commit himself to a one-sided policy, nor rashly 
throw a gauntlet of defiance in the face of all 
parties and governments who declare for the 
interests of civilisation and humanity. In a 
word, he will certainly not follow in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor. 

It is only by a knowledge of his personal and 
political character that an opinion can be 
formed of the policy that the President-clect is 
likely to pursue. By giving our readers a 
description, borrowed from those who have long 
known him, inferences may be drawn as to 
his probable conduct when the time comes for 
him to exercise the high powers with which he 
has been invested by the choice of his fellow- 
citizens. Let us submit this portrait for the in- 
Epection of those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of personally knowing hin. 

Physically he is a large, powerfully built 
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man; indeed, neither physically, morally, nor 
politically, is there any thing little about him. 
He is above six feet high, large-limbed and of 
fair complexion, and, although past sixty 
years of age, still shows that he was in earlier 
days what the other sex, who must be allowed 
to decide in such matters, call a handsome 
man. He has the habit (that historians attri- 
bute to Alexander the Great) of holding his 
head somewhat inclined to one side, and some- 
times partially closing one eye, as if to prove, 
what was undoubtedly the case during his mis- 
sion in this country, that he could see a vast 
deal more with half an eye, than all our minis- 
ters when they opened both theirs to the 
fullest extent, as they had to do more than 
once, if all tales be true, during the course of 
their “transaction of business” with Mr. 
Buchanan. He is hale and vigorous, of regular 
and active habits, and unexceptionable moral 
conduct ; concientiously religious, a Presby- 
terian, with more indulgence for those of other 
creeds than is sometimes found in persons of 
that persuasion ; kind-hearted, generous, and 
charitable, as many instances reported by those 
who know him will prove, much beloved by 
relations and dependents; distinguished for 
great prudence and sagacity in making his 
decisions, and for firmness in their executicn 
when taken. He has forethought and cool 
self-possession :—conservative in opinion and 
policy, and proves the soundness of his judg- 
ment by being favourable to the Conserva- 
tive party in England. He has been heard 
to say more than once—“It is remarkable 
that the Conservative leaders and party in 
England, have always been more inclined to be 
friendly with the United States than the 
Whigs.” (In this, by the way, he is not singu- 
lar; for we have ourselves heard a similiar 
opinion expressed by other distinguished Ameri- 
cans.) 

He has been from early life a successful 
lawyer in extensive practice. He has for years 
most ably filled the highest posts in his govern- 
ment next to that of President, having been 
senator, secretary of state, envoy to St. Peters- 
burg, &e., &e. 

He never was married :—an early and mutual 
attachment is spoken of by his friends, whose 
object was, by one of those terrible dispensations 
which certain steadfast natures never can for- 
get, snatched from him. Like another distin- 
guished American, Washington Irving, who 
suffered a similar bereavement, he has remained 
faithful to the memory of her whom he has lost. 
Although the private lives of men in high sta- 
tions are considered as belonging to the public 
domain, it would not, we think, be delicate to 
allude more particularly, than by this slight 
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notice, to the romantic circumstances attendant 
on this deep aflliction in the outset of the career 
of Mr. Buchanan. What we have said suffices 
to show that no cold insensibility of character 
condemned him to celibacy. 

In manner Mr. Buchanan is courteous, and in 
conversation mild and deliberate, with a smack 
of the formality of the old school. His bearing 
is calm and dignified, his temper and language 
under complete control :—although on occa- 
sions, When he has conceived that personal or 
official slight was intended, he has shewn that 
although his parents were Irish, he can vindi- 
cate the claim of his family to a Scotch origin, 
by acting up to the motto, “ Vemo me impune 
lacessit.” 

The new President is designated by some as 
the zealous leader of the slaveocracy, and 
reported to be the warm advocate of slavery. 
That this opinion is correct in its full extent, 
we must be permitted to doubt. Mr. Buchanan 
is not a native of a slave state, but a Pennsylva- 
nian, who never owned a slave in his life, nor 
is he likely ever to do so. Nor do we think 
that he is an approver of slavery, although, in 
dealing with a great evil already existing, he 
knows and feels the extreme difficulty that 
practically surrounds the question. 

He may, like other men in public life, wish 
to be on good terms with many whose conduct 
or principles he cannot wholly approve. It 
needs no great effort of judgment to perceive 
what language it may have been necessary for 
him to hold, or withhold, in order not to 
offend the passionate prejudices of so unscru- 
pulous and violent a party as that which has 
for some time played the dictator, per fas et ne- 
fas, in the councils of the United States. 

The opinion formed of Mr. Buchanan, in 
certain ministerial circles in this country, was 
not favourable. Some of those high in office 
considered him as a sort of diplomatic hedgehog 
—vivlently prejudiced against England, hostile 
to her government and people, and a thorough 
Philo-Russian. Those who saw most of him 
when here, do not share in this opinion, and 
are far from anticipating the adoption of any 
such violent and explosive measures as may 
possibly be predicated from the tenor of the 
Ostend manifesto. But the marked courtesies 
and flattering attentions showered upon him in 
St. Petersburg, not only within the precincts of 
the imperial palace, but by all the highest 
nobility of Russia, may not unnaturally have 
rendered him alive to the contrast presented in 
this country, by the coldness he experienced 
from certain members of our aristocracy. He 
was, however, on very friendly terms with 
many persons of distinction here, and it cer- 
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tainly speaks in his favour, that those who 
knew him best liked him most; while, on the 
other hand, it must be allowed that certain 
members of our aristocracy, especially some 
with whom he was brought in contact by his 
official position, regarded him much as Wash- 
ington Irving describes the old Dutch families 
of New York to have looked upon the Yankees 
“with great respect and abhorrence.” 

Awericans have also informed us, that he left 
England with personal feelings of the deepest 
respect, admiration, and kindly esteem for the 
highest personages in the realm ; but having 
lost much of such feelings for those who com- 
pose the councils of our government. Desiring, 
as a man, all prosperity to our sovereign, he 
must naturally wish her a better ministry ;— 
while as President, should the not improbable 
contingency again arise, of the United States 
requiring England to abandon a colony or an 
island, or give up an envoy or a consul, he 
would necessarily wish for the continuance in 
office of those now at the head of her affairs— 
who have distinguished themselves by doing all 
these things with a jaunty unblushing grace 
that is inimitable ; and have swallowed enor- 
mous leeks, not only with apparent gusto, but 
to the sound of the fanfarronades of their own 
trumpets ! 

Our own opinion, founded on that of some 
experienced Americans as to the future policy 
of Mr. Buchanan, is, that it will be eminently 
conservative, and that the more a similar policy 
is adopted by England, the more friendly will 
his relations be with our government. 





After the above article was in type, we 
received from the United States the report of 
the speech made by Mr. Buchanan in reply to 
the congratulation of the students of the 
Franklin and Marshall College of Pensylvania. 
We cannot too strongly express our satisfaction 
at the tone and tenor of this reply. 

This is the first authentic programme, how- 
ever slight, of the intended policy of the 
President-elect. We are happy to see that it 
entirely confirms our anticipations of the 
conservative principles by which he proposes to 
steer his course; and that he will use the high 
powers with which he has been invested by his 
country, and the great abilities with which he 
has been endowed by his Maker, to lead back 
this giant republic to the paths marked out so 
impressively by its great founder. 

This, in a word, would be all that can be 
desired for the separate and mutual interests of 
Europe and America, 
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1.—Minutes of Proceedings in Parliament, respecting Public and Private Bills, Committees, de. 


19 and 20 Vict., Session 1856. 
2.—Declining Efficiency of Parliament. 


We hope the time will never come when the 
people of this country will cease to take an in- 
terest in public affairs. We refer more parti- 
cularly to the higher classes of society. ~ In 
Representative Governments with an extended 
franchise, such classes are apt to retire from 
politics in disgust, through feeling that they 
cannot succeed except by lowering themselves, 
in principle and sentiment, to the constituencies 
to which they have to appeal; and hence it 
commonly happens that the representation of 
large town districts, where it is unlikely that 
persona! character can be well known, or that 
local influences can prevail, becomes the pro- 
perty of the loudest talker or the greatest im- 
postor. Large urban constituencies are seldom 
favourable to the claims of intellect, of high 
principle, or of elevated moral character. They 
are sensible to the claims of rank, and still 
more sensible to the claims of wealth. The 
coarser elements of influence and power weigh 
with them to the exclusion of those of a far 
higher order; and we are inclined to think 
that an analysis of what is called the popular 
portion of our representation would prove, 
that it is divided between showy political 
adventurers and the solid material prosperity 
of realized wealth and station; united in both 
cases with the low tune of moral character re- 
quired to adapt itself to the exigencies of popu- 
lar demands, The choice of popular constitu- 
encies since the Reform Bill, has been degrad- 
ing to the intelligence of the country. 

To us it is inexplicable why, under a system 
which @ priori would have seemed calculated to 
give great weight to the claims of intellectual 
ability, that order of talent should have been so 
entirely overlooked by popular constituencies. 
We do not recollect one single instance since 
the Reform Bill, of the choice of a representa- 
tive in consideration of his intellectual genius, 
whether manifested in literature, science, or 
art. Dickens and Thackeray ; Faraday, Wheat- 
stone, and Owen ; Landseer and Eastlake; with 
hundreds of other names of almost equal emi- 
nence, have made their fame and their works 
familiar to every household. They constitute 
no small part of the England of our day; in 
future times they will perhaps be thought to 
constitute its greatest part; yet who ever heard 
of a requisition being presented to any one of 
these men, or of their class, to stand for a popu- 
lar constituency? In place of them we have, 
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to consider our metropolitan representation 
alone, such men as Thomas Duncombe, Lord 
Ebrington, Sir De Lacy Evans, and Sir Benja- 
min Hall, a due admixture of political charla- 
tanism, and property qualification. 

It is this tendency of popular constituencies 
to make their choice of what, considered intel- 
lectually and morally, is but a low element of 
society, which inclines those classes best fitted 
to direct political affairs to withdraw from them 
altogether; and it is this tendency which 
should be opposed, as likely, if carried much fur- 
ther, to prove most injurious to the country. 
It is the part of all sound sense, especially in the 
actual affairs of life, to look facts in the face, 
and accept situations as they exist. In every 
profession, for example, there are some things a 
man of fine susceptibility and elevated moral 
nature would willingly avoid, but he feels that 
a necessity is laid upon him. “Every man,” says 
the Spanish proverb, “must eat a bushel of dirt 
in his life.” It is in vain to kick against the 
pricks. Vespasian’s notion as to money must 
be adopted in polities. Is not this silver clean? 
Is not this power pure? If electors are to be 
flattered, it is better that they should be flat- 
tered by great men than by little men—to 
good ends than to bad ends. There must be 
adaptability in society to the work to be done ; 
and, when this adaptability is only to be found in 
company with base or degraded natures, society 
itself is in danger of losing its healthy tone. 
Should the intelligent and high social classes 
of this country ever come to regard politics as 
matters with which they have no concern, a 
change will be effected in the constitution, not 
less momentous because inscribed in no statute, 
and effected in silence. 

It has lately been observed, and we think 
with great truth, that in constitutional forms 
of government the opinion and interference of 
the public are the only checks that can exist to 
the mismanagement or corruption of the execu- 
tive. In despotic countries men are carefully 
trained to fill particular departments of ad- 
ministration, and above them are the eyes of a 
master, sometimes in the form of an able and 
energetic monarch, sometimes in the shape of a 
vigilant and powerful aristocracy, sometimes 
with these safeguards united. But in a go- 
vernment like ours, if the intelligent public fail 
to watch and criticise the acts of administra- 
tion, the government is freed from all control, 
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and becomes with its prodigious patronage the 
most absolute that can be imagmed. For the 
vigilance of the public there can be no substi- 
tute. Apart from it, Parliament becomes lan- 
guid or servile, and the Press, biassed by 
currents of influence peculiar to it, degenerates 
into a mighty agency to maintain the power of 
the predominant party. 

Such reflection is not out of place at a time 
when the Liberal party, shaken. by the weak- 
ness of Lord John Russell’s government, pre- 
vious to its fall in 1852, and subsequently by 
the failure of its coalition with Lord Aberdeen 
and his followers, has with surprising elasticity 
recovered itself under Lord Palmerston’s dex- 
terous guidance, and is now to all appearance 
as firmly seated in power as at any period since 
the Reform Bill. Whether its strength is to 
be ascribed to inherent vitality, to. adventitious 
circumstances, or to the disorganization of the 
Conservative opposition, we shall not study to 
inquire; but that the Conservatives are disor- 
ganized in the sense that at this time they are 
unable to. make any united effort to displace 
the existing administration, is a fact sufficiently 
proved by the experience of the last two 
sessions. 

The causes and effects of this weakness have 
employed many able pens. It is admitted that 
a parliamentary opposition ought to be power- 
ful, as, if it be not in a position to press the 
government, it is not only without authority, 
but it cannot inspire the public mind with that 
interest, and occasion that excitement, natu- 
rally, resulting from the suspense attending any 
contest. balanced pretty evenly. While it is 
doubtful whether the opposition or the ministry 
will prevail, minds disposed to take an active 
share in politics are left free to choose that part 
most consonant to their natural convictions and 
sentiments. But when no such doubt prevails, 
the rising ability of the age is irresistibly, 
although ungonsciously, drawn to the winning 
side, and there is, thus, until some great change 
occurs, that gravitating tendency at work which 
increases the force of the greater body, and di- 
minishes that of the lesser one. Political power 
follows the rule as to accumulation that we are 
taught prevails in other things. “Unto him 
that hath, much shall be given ; while from 
him that hath little, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” 

Presently we shall dwell on the causes which 
have led to this weakness of the opposition ; 
but the titles at the head of our article invite 
us to inquire what has been its effect upon our 
political institutions and upon the public ser- 
vice ? 

Is this weakness of the opposition, and con- 
sequent indifference of the public to politics, to 
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be taken as a premonitory sign of the decay of 
public spirit, and as a warning that en age of 
bureaucracy is at hand? Or is it to be viewed 
merely as one of those temporary lulls in the 
political world, resulting frog a combination 
of circumstances easy to be explained ? In other 
words, does it mark that our political machinery 
is becoming inefficient and unsuited to the 
wants of the day, or merely that it manifests 
less activity than usual, because sparingly sup- 
plied with the stimulus which party warfare 
affords ¢ 

To answer this question, it is proper that we 
should make a distinction between that action 
of the Legislature necessary to the social require- 
ments of the age, and that action excited’ by 
contest for power between the opposition and 
the ministry. Evidently the latter may be, as 
it often has been, excessively weak ; while the 
former may be in good working order. We 
fully admit that an administration will, on. the 
whole, serve the public better when a party 
is arrayed against it in opposition, watchful to 
profit by “ its mistakes,” and ready at any mo- 
ment to take the reins of government from 
its hands, should it fail in its duty. That is 
not the point. It is whether our political in- 
stitutions may not he essentially sound, and in 
a state of very tolerable efficiency, though party 
organization with its heat and excitement is for 
a time in abeyance ? 

The distinguished author who, in, the last 
number of the Quarterly, has taken the declining 
efliciency of Parliament for his theme, seems to 
have contemplated his subject with a jaundiced 
eye. “ Why,” he asks, after giving a list of 
the failures of the session —“why are these 
things permitted !/—why does not Parliament 
correct all this?” In our opinion, Parliament 
has done as much as could possibly be expected 
from it, except by those politicians who were 
eager to see it expel the ministry from power. 
During the last. session, Parliament passed a 
number of very useful bills, it rejected a number 
of others which either were not wanted, or could 
be conveniently postponed, or were presented 
to it in too crude a shape for safe legislation. 
In all this we see no. sign of declining efficiency, 
Parliament can never be expected to originate 
legislation apart from, the ministry ; nor, as the 
distinguished Quarterly reviewer seems to ex; 
pect, can it be expected to displace an adminis- 
tration because its performances do not come 
up to the highest standard of ministerial effi, 
ciency, 

The very useful volume of Mr. Bigg gives a 
complete summary of the business of the last 
session. We find that, altogether, 276 Acts of 
Parliament were passed. Of these acts, 120 
were public, 139 local, and 17 private. The 
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public acts alone occupy 985 printed pages. 
Many of these acts are of great practical utility ; 
they provide for the extension of an efficient 
police force through the country ; for the better 
management of joint stock banks, and other 
like associations; for bringing the constitution 
of Cambridge university into conformity with 
that of Oxford ; and for placing the Coast Guard 
Service upon a new and certainly much im- 
proved footing. It cannot be said that Parlia- 
ment at any time shewed indifference to social 
wants: so far from being inefficient, it displayed 
at times remarkable vigour and independence. 
Thus, when it seemed not improbable that the 
ministry would embroil this country with the 
United States, Parliament assumed such an 
attitude as ensured obedience to its sentiments ; 
and, whether right or wrong in the matter of 
Mr. Lowe’s Corporation Bill, Lord Palmerston 
saw plainly enough that he must-either yield 
to the will of Parliament and throw over that 
unlucky lawgiver, or prepare for resignation. 
These two cases are suflicient of themselves to 
refute the allegation of Parliamentary inefli- 
ciency. 

Some measures, it is true, were passed through 
the influence of the government which it is 
not possible to regard with complacency. 
The act for the better management of the me- 
tropolis is characterised by Mr. Bigg as “a 
scheme to throw dust into the eyes of a majority 
of the House of Commons.” He adds, “ it re- 
mains to be seen how far this success will add, 
either to the personal reputation of Sir B. Hall, 
or to the influence of the ministry, by whose 
aid this success was achieved.” A bill appoint- 
ing a vice-president for the Council of Educa- 
tion, with a salary of £2000 per annum, is now 
all but universally condemned. “ Of six bills 
on education,” says Mr. Bigg in his judicial 
summary, “the only one that passed was this, 
which authorizes another placeman to sit in the 
House of Commons, whose vote is secured to 
the government, when measures have to be 
passed in opposition to the wishes of the inde- 
pendent members of the House.” As Lord 
John Russell, for whose benefit it is supposed 
this place was created, has declined to accept 
it, we hope that no attempt will be made to 
give effect to the act. But of all the question- 
able measures of the session, the most question- 
able was the one for the retirement of the 
Bishops of London and Durham. There was 
no necessity for hurrying through so important 
a bill at the end of the session. The case was 
one of that general character which called for a 

neral and well-considered remedial measure. 

t is in the nature of things that bishops shall 
occasionally get old, and be unfitted for the 
discharge of their duties; and nothing can be 
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more unadvisable than that each case, as it 
arises, shall have to be provided for by Act of 
Parliament. 

It is not our purpose to go through the 
results of the session further. The politician 
and the lawyer will find Mr. Bigg’s careful 
volume of equal use. That some bills of ques- 
tionable advantage were passed, may form the 
groundwork of charge against the ministry we 
admit ; but cannot fairly be alleged as proof 
of the inefficiency of Parliament, for to the 
Ministry of the day some trust must necessarily 
be given. 

It is worth notice that another chief of op- 
position, in his elaborate summary of the session, 
took care to distinguish between the conduct 
of the Ministry and the conduct of Parliament. 
He did not in any degree attribute the legisla- 
tive failures of the session to the legislature it- 
self. He admitted with statesman-like candour 
that Parliament might reasonably limit itself 
to necessary work of legislation, when either 
the energies of the nation required to be con- 
centrated on the prosecution of the war, or 
when, from any other cause, the public mind 
was not ripe for considerable measures of change. 
The gravamen of his charge against the ministry 
was, that they had manifested unseasonable 
activity; that they had attempted much more 
than they had been called on to achieve, or 
than it was possible for them to perform. As 
if by anticipation, he completely exonerated 
the Parliament from that charge of inefficiency, 
which his distinguished colleague in opposition 
has elaborately sought to make out. The op- 
position-manifesto in the Quarterly shews the 
skill of a trained athlete in party warfare ; but 
it unquestionably proceeds on a false principle, 
and we join issue with the writer on his main 
position. 

We say that the legislative failures of the 
session are not to be attributed to the ineffi- 
ciency of Parliament, but to the want of fore- 
sight on the part of the administration; and 
that the political conjuncture which has ren- 
dered that administration a necessity, and which 
compels the Parliament to excuse its shortcom- 
ings and bear with its vagaries, results from 
the same cause that has rendered the opposition 
politically powerless. To discover that cause 
we must go back to the period when the Coali- 
tion cabinet fell, to the infinite satisfaction of 
the country, which felt relieved as from the 
presence of a hideous nightmare, when Lord 
Aberdeen’s government was condemned by the 
largest majority ever arrayed against a ministry, 
staking its existence on the vote to be re 
corded. 

To that date, the party of opposition under 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli had occupied a 
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eonspicuous and honourable place in public es- 
timation. When Lord Derby’s administration, 
after a short tenure of power, resigned office, in 
obedience to a hostile, but narrow, majority 
in the House of Commons, the sympathy of a 
very considerable portion of the country went 
with them. It was felt that, under every pos- 
sible disadvantage, they had carried many use- 
ful measures ; and that they had, though not 
free from executive blunders, done their work 
well. In our opinion, their tone, if not too 
high, was at least a little too boastful. They 
professed their willingness to resign more loudly 
than the occasion called for. They might rea- 
sonably have represented to the House of Com- 
mons that their budget was presented as a 
whole ; that particular parts of it might possi- 
bly be susceptible of amendment ; and that they 
should be only too happy to receive sugges- 
tions of improvement, from whatever quarter 
they might come. Concessions of this kind 
might not have averted a decisively-hostile vote, 
but they might have delayed it, and time might 
have been gained to show the country the fac- 
tious nature of the influences which were ar- 
rayed against the government. 

Be this as it may, Lord Derby’s administra- 
tion retired with the respect of the nation. 
The formation of the Coalition cabinet at once 
opened men’s eyes to the secret of the majority 
which Mr. Gladstone had obtained in the Com- 
mons. The whole Whig party, the whole Peel 
party, and the whole party of Irish adventurers, 
banded together, proceeded to divide the spoils 
of the state among them. The great liberal 
connection was indeed fallen, when, to retain 
any hold of political power, it consented to 
serve under Lord Aberdeen. It is matter of 
history how office was distributed, not in view 
of the public interests, but to satisfy the claims 
of the coalition chiefs—how men who had all 
their lives been violently opposed to each other, 
were gathered round the same council table— 
and how the independent Irish party were sa- 
tisfied by such appointments as Mr. Sadleir 
being made a Lord of the Treasury. The 
course of the coalition was unprosperous from 
the first. The unstable management of the 
Foreign Office, instigated the ambition of the 
Emperor Nicholas. The vacillation of the 
cabinet inspired the country with misgivings 
before war was proclaimed. When those “ terri- 
ble and heart-rending accounts” came of the 
sufferings of our army in the Crimea, Lord 
Aberdeen, by his language, seemed to claim 
credit for his sagacity in having foreseen the ca- 
lamities, which, if foreseen, ought surely to have 
been guarded against. Lord John Russell at- 
tempted to save himself from the wreck which 
he anticipated, by jumping overboard. He 
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reached land, though in sorry plight. The 
vessel of the administration went to pieces, as 
he expected. 

We come to that memorable week of minis- 
terial negotiation, wherein is to be sought the 
key to the present political situation. 

Lord Aberdeen’s administration staked, as 
we have said, its existence on the vote to be 
given on the motion for a Committee of In- 
quiry. The motion was regarded on both sides 
as a motion of no-confidence. With this under- 
standing, the government, out of the 658 mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, could muster 
only 148 votes. No less than 305 members 
went into the opposite lobby. This was late on 
the night of Monday, January 29,1855. A 
cabinet council was held on the following morn- 
ing. The defeat was so decisive, that the de- 
termination to resign was instantly taken, and 
Lord Aberdeen went to Windsor to place the 
resignation of himself and his colleagues in the 
Queen’s hands. It has not, that we recollect, 
ever been stated whether Lord Aberdeen gave 
her Majesty his opinion as to the person most 
proper to be intrusted with the formation of a 
new government ; probably, however, he sug- 
gested Lord Derby, as the Queen instantly 
came to town, and that same night sent a 
messenger to Lord Derby, appointing an inter- 
view early the following morning. 

No man is more happy in his family (the 
reader will pardon this allusion) than the noble 
Earl. It is reported, that when the Queen’s 
messenger arrived, he was engaged in reading 
“ Uncle Tom” to his circle. The woes of the 
sable hero had to be laid aside for consideration 
of the part the statesman should play. For 
some time previously, Lord Derby had been 
under an impression that Lord Palmerston 
would readily accept office under him, should 
he be called on to form an administration. 
Lord Palmerston had frequently and frankly 
said, that there was little difference between 
his political sentiments and those of his noble 
friend ; and had always expressed the highest 
admiration of Lord Derby's abilities and 
character. We believe that advanees on both 
sides had gone further than mere civilities. 
We believe that there had been, on occasion of 
Lord Derby's administration in 1852, some 
very confidential conversation between the two 
statesmen, which satisfied Lord Derby that the 
way had been paved for an alliance between 
them on some future occasion. That Lord 
Derby conceived it likely that Lord Palmerston 
would join him, is clear from his mention of 
the noble Viscount’s name to the Queen at the 
commencement of his interview with her Ma- 
jesty. His impression on this point was much 
stronger than has ever been made known, and 
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must have been formed and encouraged by Lord 
Palmerston himself. 

Both these eminent personages are communi- 
cative men. But there is this difference be- 
tween them: Lord Derby is communicative to 
persons in his confidence as to what he really 
thinks. Lord Palmerston is generally communi- 
cative as to what he desires people to believe he 
thinks. Lord Palmerston is a master both in 
simulation and’ dissimulation. Those “ faint 
kinds of policy or wisdom,” which Bacon says, 
“make a man walk alone to his own ends,” are 
veiled by a show of great openness and candour. 
With his talent for the subtleties of political plot, 
Lord Palmerston has another great advantage. 
His lady combines in the highest degree, great 
good-nature with a most winning manner, and 
the art of giving unpremeditated utterance to 
exactly those things which her lord ntay wish 
uttered, though it is not for him to utter them. 
Lord Derby, on the contrary, is totally free 
from artifice of all kinds. Subterfuge is foreign 
to his nature. “The ablest men that ever 
were,” to quote Bacon again, “have had all 
an openness and frankness of dealing, and a 
name of certainty and veracity.” The descrip- 
tion exactly fits Lord Derby. His disposition 
is so open, and his truthfulness so great, that 
he can hardly be brought to suspect the pre- 
sence of deceit in others. We know that, when 
Johnson was once reproached with credulity, 
he replied that there were certain situations in 
which a man ought to feel ashamed, if he were 
not deceived. Lord Derby was certainly over- 
reached by Lord Palmerston. The former was 
intent only on forming a strong and skilful 
government. The latter on forming a govern- 
ment of which he should be the head. 

The scene between them must have been 
eminently characteristic. Lord Palmerston fell 
at once into all Lord Derby’s views. He would 
serve under him with pleasure. He went 
further. He said that he found the work of 
administrative business was getting too much 
for him. A side-post would suit him best. 
Dissimulation on one side and frankness on the 
other advanced so far, that the post of President 
of the Council was named as the one which 
would suit Lord Palmerston best. He was 
besides to have the honour of leading the House 
of Commons. One condition he made—that he 
should not join alone. Lord Derby—so care- 
fully had Lord Palmerston laid the train of 
thought he wished the noble earl to conceive— 
had anticipated this suggestion. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert should be requested to join with Lord 
Palmerston. Now came a crisis in the plot.— 
If Lord Derby communicated himself with Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Herbert, he would of course 


state his impression that Lord Palmerston 
would come in, and those gentlemen would 
reply to Lord Derby direct. This Lord Pal- 
merston was most anxious to prevent. The 
offer must not be made to them except under 
conditions, which would render it impossible 
for them to accept. Lord Palmerston therefore 
begged that he might communicate with his 
late colleagues himself, and to this proposal 
Lord Derby readily assented, as thinking that 
the negotiation would thus stand a better 
chance of success. 

While Lord Derby drove away, Lord Palmer- 
ston nicely estimated his position. What had 
he gained? First, his own importance had been 
acknowledged. He was the first person thought 
of by Lord Derby as essential to the formation 
of a firm administration. Next, the late 
Ministry had been in great part absolved from 
blame by Lord Derby’s anxiety to secure three 
of its leading members. Hence the sting had 
been taken out of the vote of the House of 
Commons. A _ reconstruction of the former 
Ministry was now possible. They were no 
longer condemned men. 

It is more than probaole that, in this inter- 
view, Lord Palmerston had succeeded in worm- 
ing from Lord Deiby that he was not prepared 
to form a Ministry from his own party alone. 
If Lord Palmerston then refused to join, the 
Conservatives would be out of the field, and no 
one save Lord Palmerston himself would re- 
main to whom the task of forming an adminis- 
tration would be intrusted. 

The prize was a splendid one to play for, and 
recent circumstances had placed Lord Palmer- 
ston in a situation to profit by the occasion. 
His fortune had been considerably increased. 
The emoluments of office were no longer essen- 
tial to him. He must look to the Premiership 
now, or resign all hope of ever attaining it. 
We do not believe he hesitated a moment as to 
the course he should pursue. He must have 
passed an anxious time until Lord Derby’s 
carriage stopped at his door, but from that mo- 
ment his course must have seemed clear to him. 

Instead of writing to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
S. Herbert, asking them to join him under 
Lord Derby (as he had promised to do), he wrote 
to them stating Lord Derby’s offer, and saying 
that he had himself come to the resolution of 
declining. Thus he gave them no choice. He 
rendered impossible that combination of Con- 
servative elements which Lord Derby had an- 
ticipated. At the same time that these letters 
were sent to Messrs. Gladstone and Herbert, a 
letter was sent to Lord Derby, civilly informing 
him that Lord Palmerston did not think he 
could be useful to any administration which 
Lord Derby could form. 
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Lord Derby stated in his explanation in the 
House of Lords (February 8, 1855), that he 
received this note with considerable swrprise, 
and well he might. He had negotiated with 
Lord Palmerston as one man of honour in the 
ordinary intercourse of life deals with another. 
Lord Palmerston had betrayed his confidence. 
Lord Derby was as completely “sold” as he 
could have been by a black-leg on the turf, or 
a sharper in the card-room. 

We do not think that Lord Derby, after this 
transaction, could have attempted the formation 
of a ministry with any hope of success. The 
Liberal party, which had been utterly cast 
down when Lord Derby was sent for by the 
Queen, regained hope and courage. The Reform 
Club became sanguine, though before it had 
been plunged in the depths of despair. The 
subordinate members of the Government had 
been in open mutiny. Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
most like and most unlike the fabled swan, had 
found his voice in the agony of dissolution. He 
had anathematized our whole military system, 
and had prepared the way to come out as a 
great administrative reformer. Directly the 
Liberals knew Lord Palmerston’s decision, they 
determined with great tact to make him their 
head. Every means—even to posting placards 
about the street, “ Palmerston for Premier” — 
were adopted to ensure his success. The result 
is known—Lord Palmerston became the only 
possible Premier. The country, eager for an 
energetic minister, accepted him, as in the 
Roman Republic a Dictator was elected in 
times of peril. 

Had Lord Derby not acted on the conviction 
that Lord Palmerston would willingly join 
with him, other courses of action were open to 
him. Had he accepted the task of forming a 
government, and then offered to Lord Palmer- 
ston any post in it he chose to select, it is very 
doubtful whether his Lordship would have 
declined. Or Lord Derby might have decided 
on a bolder course. He might have regarded 
every member of the late administration as 
condemned by the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, or at least as on their trial until the 
Committee of Inquiry had been formed, had sat, 
and had issued their report. This would have 
been a most embarrassing position for the late 
ministers, as it would have rendered opposition 
to Lord Derby’s government impossible on 
their part, until that damaging inquiry had 
ended ; and as the result certainly did not show 
that they were blameless, there would have 
been no public sympathy with any effort of 
theirs to overthrow an administration which, 
with ordinary energy, might have repaired their 
errors, and pressed the war with vigour and 
success, Lord Derby might have formed an 


administration from the members of his own 
party alone; or, looking facts in the face, he 
might have recognised the existence of un inde- 
pendent Liberal party, which had joined the 
Conservative opposition to overthrow the 
Aberdeen government. Mr. Roebuck, as the 
mover of the virtual no-confidence vote, might 
have been consulted as to the support which the 
independent Liberals were prepared to give to 
a government framed principally upon the 
principle of administrative efficiency. The 
war had broken up parties; the nation was 
not split into parties—it was essentially na- 
tional; in other wars it was Conservative; and 
Lérd Derby might possibly, by soliciting assist- 
ance from the Liberal members who sit be- 
low the gangway, have composed a ministry 
which the whole country would have hailed as 
satisfactory to its needs and hopes. It is a 
common saying with politicians, that in time of 
war a tub will float. Any Administration ready 
to act with vigour was sure of success. 

Besides, the time was favourable for any new 
government. The army in the Crimea had 
gone through its worst time of trial. Rein- 
forcements and stores were pouring in, and the 
position of the besieging force before Sebastopol 
had been made completely safe. The negotia- 
tion for peace (which had been proceeding to 
the infinite disgust of the whole country) was 
indeed awkward. But, while Lord Palmerston 
was bound to proceed with that negotiation, Lord 
Derby might well have taken a position, which 
the Emperor of the French (dragged into the 
negotiation by Lord Aberdeen) would have cor- 
dially recognised. A declaration to the effect 
that no negotiation could be satisfactory until 
the great battle before Sebastopol had been 
fought out, would, we believe, have been re- 
ceived with rapture by the country, and would 
alone have given to Lord Derby’s government 
a long lease of power. How little strength Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Herbert could give to any 
administration, was proved by the fact, that 
Lord Palmerston’s position was strengthened 
the instant they, with Sir J. Graham, quitted 
his cabinet. 

In his anxiety to give the nation the benefit 
of a strong government, Lord Derby lost the 
finest opportunity the Conservative party have 
had, since the Reform Bill, of identifying them- 
selves with popular sentiment. To a great ex- 
tent he sacrificed himself and his party to his 
high sense of patriotism and duty. 

When Lord Palmerston was sent for by the 
Queen, the ministerial crisis was over. He be- 
came at once the man of the situation. All 
other combinations had failed. His ministry — 
could it stand the first shock of the Committee 
of Inquiry, and stem the adverse feeling caused 
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by the recent condemnation of himself and his 
colleagues—was one to live by reason of the diffi- 
culties of the period. Why should the Conser- 
vative opposition attempt to overthrow his 
ministry when it was unable to construct one 
of its own ? He laughed at the inflated antici- 
pations of the public. He did necessary work 
in a business-like manner, contrived by the 
manceuvre of a Crimean commission to cast on 
the army the odium of all the faults of the late 
government — jockeyed Lord John Russell— 
threw over the administrative reformers and 
their schemes—lost that inability for ministe- 
rial work which he had pathetically lamented 
to Lord Derby—gave way, as in the case of the 
Committee of Inquiry, when he saw he must 
break if he did not bend—approved all the 
wild and visionary language of his supporters 
on the war while it served his purpose, but 
contemptuously disregarded it when admon- 
ished that the proper time for peace was 
come ; above all, he spent money as freely as 
the public could desire. It was the one thing 
to be done to restore confidence, and he did it 
effectually. More war taxes, and good thump- 
ing loans, proved that the war would at all 
events not be starved any longer. 

We very much doubt whether the Conserva- 
tives from this time acted with the prudence 
which had previously distinguished them. Why 
should they have endeavoured to overthrow the 
only government which, by their practical ac- 
knowledgment in declining to form one, was 
likely to rally support, and prove equal to 
the conquest of existing difficulties! In no- 
thing is the sagacity of the English people more 
clearly seen than in their willingness to submit 
to a Dictatorship during war. Chatham was Dic- 
tator in the war at the close of George the Second’s 
reign ; Pitt was Dictator in the first period of 
the Frence revolutionary war,and Castlereagh in 
thesecond. Palmerston became Dictator, because 
the nation, perceiving with instinctive good 
sense that one capable man must be had, rallied 
round the first one who seized the helm of 
state, and gave evidence of earnestness and zeal. 

It is not in the nature of things that any ad- 


ministration should be discarded the instant it 
has fulfilled the particular work for which it 
was chosen. The large majorities which have 
rallied to Lord Palmerston, show the unwilling- 
ness of Parliament to unnecessarily excite a 
new ministerial crisis. With his usual acute- 
ness, he perceived that his Dictatorship must 
last as long as he can prolong the difficulties 
which have resulted from the war. There is, in- 
deed, a chance of his over-acting his part. The 
country will not, unless we are greatly deceived, 
consent to be cheated out of the substantial 
benefits of peace through Lord Palmerston’s 
endeavours to promote continental dissensions. 
A reaction from the war-fever of the pist 
three years is sure to come, and the attention 
of the public will then again be directed, almost 
exclusively, tv domestic affairs. 

The Conservative opposition will, we believe, 
best consult its interests by ceasing to attempt 
the overthrow of the ministry by set motions. 
Except on extraordinary occasions, such efforts 
are barely constitutional. They certainly do 
not tend to weaken a ministry when they fall 
short of their object. On the contrary, they 
rather tend to strengthen it. Occasions must, 
in the ordinary transaction of parliamentary 
business, arise, when an opposition will have 
fair opportunity of declaring its sentiments and 
mustering its numbers. The Dictatorship of 
Lord Palmerston cannot be lasting, and will 
probably be suddenly terminated by the at- 
tempts made to prolong it. In the mean time, 
it is for the opposition to decide on principles 
of policy—to submit whatever measures of pub- 
lic advantage they can conceive and mature to 
the judgment of the country—to give proof of 
their fitness and capacity to undertake the 
business of government, and to enlist the rising 
ability of the age in their cause. Above all, 
it is for them to guard the freedom of the 
throne, and to use their most strenuous exer- 
tions to prevent the sovereign—an evil more to 
be dreaded now than since George the Third 
assumed the sceptre nearly a century ago—from 
being made prisoner in the hands of a predo- 
minant or unscrupulous political connection. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By Grorcr 

Witsox, M.D. Cambridge: Macmillan. 
Dr. Witson’s elegant little treatise is an inte- 
resting comment on a text from the Holy War of 
Joha Bunyan, where the inspired tinker describes, 
in his quaint imagery, the five senses and their 
organs as five gates to the “famous town of 
Man’s soul.” It is chiefly in their intellectual, 
esthetic, and moral relations that the author 
considers the nature of the senses, dwelling in 
greater detail on the knowledge to which they 
minister, than on the nature and structure of the 
organs themselves, or on the method by which 
external perception is performed. 

Among many curious peculiarities of the special 
senses, there is one attributed by Dr. Wilson to 
the sense of hearing, which we do not remember 
to have seen noticed before: and, as it is in our 
own power to supply an instance in exception, we 
need make no apology for introducing the subject 
to our readers. It is the opinion of Dr. Wilson, 
that the experience of all dreamers is conclusive 
as to entire absence of sounds from dreams. A 
personal friend of our own, of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and great musical sensibility, has often 
assured us, that he is in the constant habit of 
dreaming that he is engaged in the performance 
of music, the melodies being as distinctly audible 
as the real sounds of his waking hours; as 
vividly imitative of them as the visual illusions of 
sleep are of the external visible objects of daylight. 
There seems to be no reason @ priort why in 
dreaming, less than in some forms of insanity, 
there should not be hallucinations of hearing as 
well as of sight and touch. Even persons in good 
health are occasionally subject, when awake after 
long watching or severe intellectual labour, to 
temporary hallucinations of hearing; and the 
“spirit voices” of insane persons are quite a 
common phenomenon. In the delusions of fever, 
too, sounds are distinctly audible which have only 
an internal cause. It would be certainly worth 
while to subject the question to a further investi- 
gation. Our friend is quite decided in his asser- 
tion. 





The Vocabulary of Philosophy. By Wit.1am 
Fiemine, D.D. Griffin. 


Tue object of this useful little work is to furnish 
the student of Philosophy with the derivations, 
various significations, and principal authorities 
for the employment of the words and phrases 
peculiar to works on Metaphysical Science. The 
method adopted by the late Sir William Hamilton, 
in his published notes, has been followed: though 
to render the parallel perfect would require a 
combination of historical knowledge, metaphysical 
acuteness, and systematising power, of which, now 
our greatest thinker has passed from among us, 
there is no one living in possession. The quota- 
tions and references have evidently not been 
selected under any peculiar philosophical bias: 
ample room is given for most of the great theories, 
and no more favour shewn to the Idealist than 


the natural Realist, to Bishop Berkeley and David 
Hume than to Dr. Reid or Mr. Mills. To be- 
ginners in philosophy, the saving of labour insured 
by the possession of Dr. Fleming’s volume will be 
most advantageous. 





The Lovers’ Seat. By Kenetm Dicpy. 2 vols. 
Longman. 


Tue notion of this book is original. The author 
supposes two lovers seated in a bower somewhere 
in the suburbs of London, and in the purity of 
that frame of mind, peculiar to lovers in secluded 
bowers, to discourse most sweetly upon the com- 
mon things of this our common life, educing from 
them all that is beautiful, and virtuous, and worthy 
to be loved, though every observer cannot see it. 
We will let Mr. Digby state his own views :— 


We do not say of our hunter, who is on this quest, what 
Fichte affirms of his true scholar—that “to such a mind 
there is no longer any thing displeasing and deformed in the 
world, but that all things are to it a source of the purest 
blessedness; that whatever exists, as it exists, and because 
it exists, labours in the service of the one eternal life, and 
that in the system of this development so it must be; that 
to desire, wish, or love any thing otherwise than as itis, would 
be either to desire no life at all, or else to desire life in a less 
perfect manifestation.” Such thoughts are any thing but com- 
mon, and they do not satisfy us; we do not adopt them; but we 
only maintain that our observer from this seat will find much to 
love and to admire, where others see exclusively what is displeas- 
ing and deformed; we only say that he will hope and believe 
the best of all he sees, and that what is incontestably evil 
will appear to him as improvable, and perhaps already in a 
state of transition to good; that he will see, in short, virtue 
as the law and vice as the exception. 


As an illustration, we give an observation 
upon the common use of superlatives -— 


In general we may remark that the common, popular mode of 
expressing the superlative, is far removed from that of orators 
“ splashing in the froth of their rhetoric.” There are hyperboles 
which will become one language that will by no means suit an- 
other; and inthis respect English is so far more sparing than any 
of the continental tongues, that whoever would seek to intro- 
duce their terms into the former would only render himself 
ridiculous. But even such as are admissible in it are seldom 
used by the majority. Common persons never think of em- 
ploying for this purpose words of foree disproportionate to 
the occasion—-strong, out-of-the-way terms and exaggerated 
phrases, as terrible, awful, mighty, enormous, and such alti- 
tudes, though they may think what they have in mind to 
be somewhat. They use the shortest and simplest terms 
of our sweet, homely English; and then by the manner of 
accentuating and pronouncing them, as, Did not they? or 
Wasn't he? or, as the little marchioness says to Swiveller, 
“ Haven't you been a talking nonsense ?” convey their mean- 
ing to perfection, which is the great object of all discourse. 


“ They need no bombast language, stolen from such 
As muke nobility from prodigious terms 
The hearers understand not.” 


Aristotle speaks of the fitness of tones as belonging to a 
rhetorician. The common people, and such too as come 
to this seat, without having read his treatise, have an in- 
stinctive aptitude for acquiring this quality which is want- 
ing in their superiors. Do you like this? Yes,I do. And 
yesterday had we not a pleasant walk? Yes, we had. 
The tone with which these answers are given, expresses 
more than any superlatives could do. 


The volumes, it will be seen from these extracts, 
contain matter at once reflective aud entertaining. 
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Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey. Exlited 
by his Son-in-law, Joun Woop Warrer, Vicar 
of West Fairing. Longmans: 1856. Vols. 3 
and 4. 


We apprehend that most readers will be disap- 
pointed with these volumes; the higher their 
opinion of Southey, the greater their disappoint- 
ment. It has been well said that no man isa 
hero to his valet, much less is he so to his bio- 
grapher ; intimacy is apt to weaken reverence. 
At first we discover the objects of our awe to be 
actual men, not semi-divinities, but poor fallible 
creatures with ourselves; with the same wauts, 
and maybe with the same infirmittes. A little 
further acquaintance, however, lifts the veil, shows 
the genius we revered from afar,and discovers to us 
his real worth ; thus will this inevitable rule ap- 
ply to Southey’s correspondence. His letters are 
wellnigh all addressed to intimate personal 
friends, with the single exception of Landor not 
men of genius; they were written, too, in the 
intervals of hard work, literally by way of re- 
laxation. The writer does not throw his energies 
into them, does not tax his brain at least in their 
composition, however involuntarily he may display 
his heart. We take up these volumes, expecting 
perhaps grand single thoughts, forcibly expressed 
opinions or questions of art and literature, Kc. ; 
or possibly turn over the leaves somewhat im- 
patiently in search of such single passages as that 
striking one (vol. iv. p. 324), in which, after 
asserting that Scott served the world—that is, 
wrote to please it (Southey loved him though, and 
frequently expressed his affection)—he goes on 
to say: “ Lord Byron served the devil; and Mr. 
Moore has served the third party in the firm.” 
But we find little of this kind of writing, few 
corruseations of summer-lightning even; but a 
constant mild sunshine, perhaps the sunshine of a 
se winter’s day. Southey was a thoroughly 
appy man, and only happy because good. He 
fought a hard, a constant battle with the difficul- 
ties of existence. He was visited by many griefs ; 
two of his dearest children were taken from him ; 
one wife, the elevated counsellor of years, was 
stricken by the hand of Providence; her reason 
was attainted: and, in the end, Southey’s own brain 
was paralyzed. This seems a melancholy history ; 
but yet he was a happy man. It is the mirror 
this book presents of this inner peace of heart 
which renders it so valuable. 

Mr. Macaulay, in one of his most brilliant but 
also most one-sided essays, has charged Southey 
with bitterness and rancour because he hated evil 
and injustice. The fact is, the tendency of the 
class and generation, to which Mr. Macaulay per- 
tains, or pertained, was unhappily to deride all 
earnestness of conviction. The world is beginning 
to see, it is to be hoped, that a man is not to be 
despised for thinking right right, and wrong 
wrong, and saying so honestly. Yet even now 
there is no slight danger of this inJifference. The 
influence of the anonymous is undoubtedly calcu- 
lated to swamp origivality of mind and definite 

reeption, as even Mr. Carlyle has told us ; to 

raw all down to the mediocre level of the pre- 
valent opinions of the hour. And this fever seems 
ever on the increase. We need new Southeys, as 


resolute and as strong to combat prevailing errors, 
with perhaps a little more of sympathy with the 
forward movements of the age. Southey rested 
securely on the rock, but his conviction was rather 
that of the soul than of the mind. We need yet 
more definite, more affirmative, perhaps more 
hopeful, teaching. 

Often shall we recur to these natural, truthful, 
cordial letters, to imbibe the healthful atmosphere 
which pervades them. And, if we mistake not, 
the book will be dear to England’s best and wisest, 
perhaps even when generations have departed, as 
the permanent record of the state of mind and 
heart of a representative-man, if there ever was 
oue; representing, alike in the wilds of literature 
and politics, the convictions and tendencies of 
about one-half of England in the earlier pcrtion 
of the nineteenth century. 





Jaufry the Knight, and the Fair Brunissende. A 
Tale of the Times of King Arthur. Translated 
from the French by ALFrep Extwes. Addey 
and Co. 

Tuis version of the romance, rendered by Mr. 

Elwes in a prose-poetic form, is taken from the 

ballads of the troubadours about the twelfth 

century. The story is one, of course, of “ striking 
situations,” and carries you back to the good old 
times of knights and single combats, of which we 
will give a specimen. The encounter is between 

Jaufry, the knight-errant, and Estout, the wicked 

giant— 

As he thus spoke he launched a desperate blow with 
what was left him of his blade: which, falling on the casque 
of his stout foe like a hammer on an anvil, for the time 
deprived bim both of sight and sound. With dizzy eye and 
tottering step, Estout thinking to strike at Jaufry, whom 
he would have cloven to the heel had he received the 
biow, let fall his sword with such unbounded rage, it struck 
into the ground and buried half its blade. Before he could 
withdraw it, the young knight, casting aside the battered 
shield and broken sword, seized with both arms Estout about 
the waist, and that with such good-will, his very ribs were 
heard to crack within. To cast him to the ground, undo 
his helm, and seize his sword to strike off his foe’s head, were 
but an instant’s work. 

This is the style of the book, which is very 
handsomely printed, and with numerous appro- 
priate illustrations, well executed, forms a rare and 
creditable exception to books of the usual fairy 


tale class. 





The Hills of the Shatemac. By the Aurnoress of 
“The Wide Wide World.” Sampson, Low, and 


Co. 

“Tue Wide Wide World” was a book at once 
moral, domestic, and dull. “The Hills of the 
Shatemac,” by the same authoress, is as irreproach- 
ably moral, more argumentative, but even less 
entertaining. It is not an improvement upon the 
former work. The same essence of high Christian 
principle permeates the book ; but the power of 
religion is displayed here, rather to humble the 
proud than to comfort and elevate the meek. The 
sketches of negro character are novel, and about 
the best in the book. Upon the whole, we do-not 
think that this work will either advance the repu- 
tation of the authoress, or to any extent engage 
the attention of the English public. 
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Memoirs of Frederic Perthes; or Literary, Religious, 
and Political Life, from 1789 to 1843. 2 vols. 
Constable and Co. 

In this thoroughly German book we have a faith- 

ful record of the social and political life of Ger- 

many, from the dead calm of Europe preceding the 
Revolution of ’92, through the terrible wars of the 
Empire, and down to the days of democratic reac- 
tion. Perthes wasa Hamburg bookseller—by birth 
belonging to the commercial class, and with no 
advantages from fortune or education. His career 
is extremely interesting, from his personal ac- 

uaintance with the leading men of those days. 

Hie was an ardent politician, and his opinions upon 

government and upon the characteristics of Ger- 

many are marked with profound sagacity. In the 
first blush of youth, Perthes was carried away by 
the great French Revolution with aspirations after 
perfectibility ; but he quickly detected its tendency 
to aguression and conquest, modified his opinions, 
and, when the war at last extended to Germany, 
sacrificed every thing in hisopposition to Napoleon. 

The book abounds in personal anecdotes of the 

eminent men of that era; but its chief value lies 

in the excellent picture it gives us of a thorough 

German mind. It is perfect in its detail of German 

thought and feeling, the “inuer life ;” and for 

this, apart from its historic associations, it is one 
of the most attractive and interesting books of 


the day. 


The Sketcher. By the Rev. J. Eacus. 
Blackwood. 


Oye of the most agreeable books ever written 
upon art is this collection of essays, by the 
late Rev. John Eagles, for many years a con- 
tributor to Blackwood, and in which magazine 
these papers first appeared. The papers are pre- 
ceeded by a brief biographical sketch. ew 
writers upon art possessed such qualifications as an 
art critic; for, to a thorough acquaintaiuce with the 
principles of art and its literature, he joined great 
experience and knowledge of the different schools, 
with remarkable powers as a practical artist him- 
self. His style was formed upon Gaspar Poussin 
and Salvator Rosa ; and he held— 

That almost every beaut'ful scene in nature contained in it- 
self many pictures, but that there existed generally one which 
was more living and forcible than the rest, which it was the busi- 
ness of the artistic eye to select and appropriate. 

Nothing, adds his biographer, was more admir- 
able in his sketches and paintings than the way in 
which he managed minute gradations of light and 
shade, falling on and interpenetrating the foliage 
of trees, and the exquisite manner in which he 
placed on rock, river, wood, and mountain, the 
degrees of perspective. 

From his thorough acquaintance with the 
mechanical portion of art, some valuable details 
upon this subject will be found, as well as much 
learned art criticism ; but the real charm of the 
book lies in the exquisite descriptive writing upon 
natural scenery, and in the lively yet refined 
reflections of the author’s cultivated mind. It 
is 2 work equally appropriate for the studio or 
drawing-room. 
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Southern Africa. By the Rev. F. Fremrne, M.A. 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Tue probability of another Kaffir war gives 
this book a certain value, apart from any merit 
of its own as the result of a long experience of 
Colonial Life, and readers will seek at ounce for 
Mr. Fleming’s opinion upon the stability of the 
present Katilir peace ; for, upon hopes of peace or 
chances of war depends the fate of the Cape Colo- 
ny, as no emigrants but German Legionaries, and 
not many of them apparently, will be tempted out 
of Europe even by free passage and a farm, with 
the prospect of being roasted and eaten by a 
Kaftir in the first month of possession. Mr. 
Fleming boldly meets the question, admits the 
probability of a repetition of Kaffir inroads, 
and frankly states that our military arrangemerts, 
excellent though they be, are insufficient to pre- 
vent the reappearance of the Kaffir hordes at any 
time, and in any force. 

We know of passes in the Amatola mountains, through 
which we have often walked and ridden while hunting after 
the objects or beauties of nature, by which 5000 Kaffirs 
could be led back into those fastnesses in one dark night; 
while ten times the number of troops, now garrisoning the 
forts around, if there, could not prevent them. And this is 
no error in military tactics, or want of foresight. Far other- 
wise, the frontier lines of the colony never were better placed 
or organised than at the present; we do not know that they 
could be so. But, say that forts are placed not every forty, 
but every ten miles, along the border; those who have seen 
and lived “in the bush” know full well that still, with the 
greatest ease, Sandilli, Macomo, and Anta, with all their 
warriors at their backs, could soon, if they wished it, elude all 
discovery, and be intrenched in the Amatolas, before it was 
even known to be their intention to leave their present loca- 
tions, 


The only effectual preventive of a recurrence 
of these perpetual froutier wars, in his opinion, is 
an extensive emigration from England. He would 
fill British Kaffraria with sturdy, enterprising co- 
lonists ; 
increase the population of the eastern province by emigration; 
oppose British industry to savage indolence by filling up 
compactly the whole of “the royal reserve” in British Kaf- 
fraria with these immigrants ; encourage the intended organi- 
sation of a colonial militia and yeomanry force; and at the 
same time keep a sufficient body of Britsh troops in British 
Kaffraria—the eolony paying for them ; and then no more 
Kaffir wars will occur; then the colonists will remain loyal ; 
commerce will increase; civilisation will become established, 
and, as a necessary consequence, it will extend among the 
natives, and, in its wake, Christianity will enter, and, it is 
reasonably to be expected, take possession of their hearts, 

This is not the mere theory of invention, but it is the con- 
firmed conviction of our mind, after many years sojourn in 
South Africa, together with very close and silent observation 
of the working of society there, and the rights and requirements 
of all classes of its inhabitants. 


This was the proposed policy of the late Sir 
George Cathcart, than whom no better governor 
was ever installed at the Cape. He thoroughly 
understood the wants of the colony, and his ad- 
mirable despatches point out with remarkable 
sagacity the only line of policy which will secure 
the prosperity of the colony. Peace must be pre- 
served, and life and property insured, by the or- 
ganization on the frontier of a regular feudal 
system, and then, and not till then, will the natural 
resources and wealth of the colony attract emi- 
grants. At present the stream of emigration 
resolutely passes the Cape, or flows the other way, 
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The growth of the colony is retarded, and another 
Kaffir war at this moment would throw it back 
fitty years. For general information upon every 
local and domestic subject connected with the 
Cape, we can recommend Mr. Fleming’s book as 
accurate in detail, and useful to all classes of 
readers. 





A Residence in Tasmania. By Carratin H. B. 

Srovey, 99th Regt. Smith and Elder. 
Owe of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen’s Land that we remember to 
have read. Tasmania is rapidly assuming a most 
important position in the Australian group. [is 
five years’ freedom from convictism has worked a 
marvellous change. Emigrants now flock to its 
shores ; the population is rapidly increasing ; the 
trade with New South Wales and Port Philip is 
becoming largely developed, and the resources of 
the colony multiplied ; while general prosperity— 
and in the cases of the earliest colonists, who hold 
enormous grants of land—vast wealth, charac- 
terize the Tasmanian community. 

Captain Stoney’s details of Tasmanian life are 
singularly free from exaggeration. “His deserip- 
tion of the cattle hunts are given with great force 
and truth; and the narrative of the expedition up 
the Gordon river is perfect as a bit of colonial 
adventure. There is only one fault we notice in 
the book, and that is rather a serious one for the 
class of persons to whom this volume will be really 
valuable. Although full of most desirable infor- 
mation upon climate, mode of life, and manners, 
&e., the book contains scarcely any intelligence 
upon the average price of land and labour. As 
the gold fever is now a chronic disease, we should 
imagine that fluctuations in price of labour or 
land were not now so common; and hence this 
omission of the author's is to be regretted: other- 
wise we can heartily recommend Captain Stoney 
as an accurate and agreeable writer upon Tas- 
mania, its country, and its people. 





Nemesis Sacra. A Series of Inquiries, Philologi- 
eal and Critical, into the Scripture Doctrine of 
Retribution on Earth. Seeleys, 

Tuer author of this work maintains that no sin, 

great or small, committed in this life, passes un- 

punished on earth ; that, according to the magni- 
tude of the transgression, the punishment is varied ; 
and that every affliction of this life, positive or 
negative, fulfils the famous maxim, “ Visi peccata 
non flagella,’ and is primarily a punishment for 
transgression of the law. The author grounds his 
argument upon the fact, that Scripture contains 
no record of any grave offence against the law, 
moral or divine, without a record also of its chas- 
tisement, and enters into an elaborate and critical 
examination of the original text of those portions 
of Scripture which bear upon the question. In 
several instances he corrects the received version 
in such a manner as to make the particular pas- 
sage more directly support his theory; and in this 
the weakness of the book lies, for the corrections 
will always be open to doubt. We recommend the 
work, nevertheless, to the attention of our readers. 
It is well worth a thoughtful perusal. 


Advanced Text Book of Geology, Descriptive and 
Industrial. By Davin Pac, F.G.S8. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

Tuis excellent book—practical, well arranged, 
and comprehensive-—gives us the substance of the 
scientific discoveries up to the present day, 
detailed with a vigour and closeness few scien- 
tifie writers possess. Mr. Page in his opening 
chapter alludes to the tendency of modern Geolo- 
gists, either to generalize without data or to 
bewiller themselves by unimportant distine- 
tions. He wisely warns the student upon this 
point— 

We have on the one hand your world-maker and developist 
confidently constructing the world, and peopling it to his own 
satisfaction, upon the slenderest basis of fact, but the broad- 
est of unsupported assumption ; and on the other hand, your 
microscopic fact-ob-erver aud species-maker, unable apparent- 
ly to comprehend the connection of what he observes—digni- 
fying with the name of “science” « wilderness of little dis- 
coveries and unimportant distinctions. The one, shirking the 
labour of observation, would construct a world without the 
necessary material; the other, unable to comprehend the 
value of law, plumes himself on his tact in technalising, it 
may be, the tail of a trilobite. All honour to the patient 
investigator of facts, for without facts we can never have legi- 
timate deductions—all reverence for the mind that honestly 
strives to arrive at the true expression of a law, for without 
law nature's facts appear but an unintelligible medley, without 
plan or arrangement. What we would guard the student 
against, is the proneness to rush into extremes —the tendency 
that has recently been exhibited in quarters from which better 
things might have been expected—to dignify mere observa- 
tion with the name of geological science ; and the craving for 
notoriety that impels to “theories of the universe,” which do 
violence to fact, and retard the progress of right investiga- 
tion, As mere hypothesis can never constitute Law, so a mere 
collection of facts, however numerous, can never be regarded 
as the ultimate object and scope of a science. True geology 
has a different aim before it; its cultivators a different function 
to perform, And the interesting problems it has already 
solved—tie expanded view it has given us of creation—and 
the wondrous variety and complexity of extinct life it has re- 
vealed, take rank already among the established beliefs of 
human reason, as the proudest triumphs of correct ob- 
servation and inductive philosophy. 

Upon all subjects still open to controversy, Mr. 
Page with scrupulous accuracy details the dif- 
ferent facts and opinions which throw light upon 
the question, but wisely avoids pressing any 
peculiar theories upon the student’s mind. The 
book is handsomely illustrated ‘by numerous 
woodcuts, and at the end of every special subject 
gives a list of sound authorities which may be 
consulted, This volume is a worthy successor of 
the “ Introductory Text-book,” and to all students 
of Geology we can cordially recommend it. 





The Golden Dragon; or, Up and Down the Irra- 
waddy; being Passages of Adventures in the 
Burman Empire. By an American, Sampson 
Low. 

Tur “ American” was Acting Surgeon to the 

“ Phlegethon” Steamer engaged in the Burmese 

War ; and he here details his adventures in that 

lively little affair with all the dash and vulgar 

smartness that American amateur writers are 
usually guilty of. However, there is plenty of 

“stuff” of all sorts, in the book, from amusing 

descriptions of the events of the war, to some 

interesting sketches of Burmese manners, customs, 
and their sacred architecture. 
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One of the best descriptive bits in the book, 
because free from smartness or fine writing, is that 
of “shelling the Woons.” The Phlegethon was one 
day slowly creeping up the Irrawaddy, beyond 
Rangoon :— 

A remote multitudinous murmur, with now and then rever- 
berations and clangour as of distant thunder, came over the 
plain to us from the east, and with the glass we could see a 
moving darkness, like the shadow of a cloud on the young 
rice—that was all. Then we crept up nearer, making no 
smoke, and praying that the noise of our paddles might not 
betray us yet; and presently we discovered a great flashing 
and sparkling over all the moving shadow, and the far away 
thunder acquired a brazen quality, and the multitudinous 
murmur was as of many men. 

Nearer and nearer, plainer and plainer, and—by Jove, it 
was—an army with elephants, horsemen, and wagors, ban- 
ners and gongs, and cymbals, brazen helmets, gold umbrellas, 
flashing spears! 

The Woons of Dallah, Martaban, and Ingeboo, with four 
thousand men, and gathering as they went, were on their way 
down from Prome to Rangoon. Leading the array, three 
stately elephant; marched, bearing the Woons in gilded how- 
dahs under gold umbrellas; aud on the painted cloth, behind 
each howdah, knelt two body-servants, one with the betel-box 
and drinking-cup, another with the fan. Next came five 
lesser elephants, bearing baggage and arms, and more servants, 
aud behind these twelve stately beasts again, ridden by the 
sous and nephews of the Woons, with other young noblemen 
and officers. 

After the elephants came horsemen—or rather say ponymen 
—to the number of three or four hundred; tall fellows with- 
out stirrups, their long, brown legs dangling near the ground, 
gilded helmets on their heads, green jackets, red breech-cloths, 
Each had a long dhar suspended from his neck by a red cord, 
a slender lance of reed in his right ‘and, an ill-conditioned 
musket across his back. 

Then followed the bangers of gongs and cymbals, and the 
blowers of horns, and the war-dancers, and boasters, and 
“ attitude-strikers,” and strong men, 

After these came the general camp, the sutlers, pioneers and 
all—the common herd of vagabonds and mischief-making 
scoundrels. The oxen with wagons, and the hostages, brought 
up the rear. 

Drawn out in imposing array, with martial flourish and 
habbub, they slowly swept across the plain—the feet of the 
elephants, the legs of men and horses, and the low wooden 
wheels of the carts, half hidden in the waving paddy. I think 
their first intimation of our proximity was the boom of our 
bull-riag guns—which at first were not charged for so long a 
range—and the bursting of two shells in quick succession in 
the rice on their right, where they had failen short. Before 
they could recover from the superstitious consternation into 
which our fiery apparition and the stroke of those thunderbolts 
had thrown them, we were in among them with our biggest 
bombs—into their very midst, down upon the backs of the 
elephants, between the legs of the horses and oxen, and right 
among the leaping, falling, flying, yelling herd of thieves and 
scamps. 

The act was soon played out—the grand finale began with 
the first shot. The scream of the steam-whistle, joined to 
the crash of the guns, made the panic and the ruin complete. 
Five or six elephants toppled and descended with reverbera- 
tions, while a dozen umbrellas, gold and white, with yellow 
arms and legs, and streaming white cloths attached, went 
flying through the air. ‘Ihe rest broke through the tumul- 
tuous terror, down-bearing, trampling, crushing, lashing with 
their trunks, rolling forward or swaying from side to side, re- 
bounding from monstrous jostles, then rocking for a while and 
almost overtoppling, like mountainous icebergs in collision. 
Then, squealing like Titanic pigs, they thundered across the 
plain to the cover of the woods, and tore off golden howdahs 
and miserable men against trunks and low branches, and 
Vines like cables. 


If the “ American” had confined himself to 
such simply lifelike and graphic descriptions as 
these, his book would have been more agreeably 
readable. However, it will makea capital volume 
for bookstalls and book-clubs. 


Russian Popular Tales. Translated from the 
German Version of Anton Drerrica. Chap- 
man and Hall. 


Art last we have a volume of original Fairy Tales, 
and Russian to boot. Thisalone isa novelty which 
should attract every purchaser; for, barring the 
hard names, we have not, since Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
charming book, met with so characteristica volume 
of original popular fiction. ‘The tales are stamped 
with a genuine nationality, and abound in all the 
daring improbabilities and charming simplicities of 
legendary lore ; while their original Slavonic mode 
of thought and expression give freshness and fla- 
vour to them, and unmistakeably point to the 
source from which they are derived, 

One peculiarity of these tales is the charm at- 
tached to the number Three and its compounds. 
Fathers usually have three sons. Heroes and 
knight-errants ride through three times nine coun- 
tries into the thirtieth kingdom. ‘The bravest 
knights generally wait till they reach three-and- 
thirty before they commence their career, and sel- 
dom succeed until they have gone through a third 
trial. Then, again, the single nature of horse and 
rider point to a race of horsemen. The knight 
never engages upon any work until he has founda 
horse worthy of him, The hero digs his horse out 
of the bowels of the earth, and the horse, scenting 
his future master, becomes exceedingly restive. 
‘Then, when they have both made each other’s ac- 
quaintance, the horse ever after is one with his rider. 
‘They converse together, and the horse fights for and 
with his master, and even overthrows more ene- 
mies than the-hero himself. In many of such points 
of detail, the stories present a curious resemblance 
to the popular tales of Germany, France, and Ltaly ; 
but, on the authority of Jacob Grimm, it is im- 
probable that there has ever been a direct trans- 
mission of these tales from one nation to the other, 
They all possess some peculiar national stamp, 
from which circumstance he argues that a certain 
antiquity may fairly be attributed to them. One 
of the best storiesin the present volume is that of 
Ilija the Muromer, and the Robber Nightingale, 
who possesses the fatal faculty of killing people 
by his whistle. We will extract the account of 
the Nightingale’s death as a fair sample of the 
style of these new and excellent fairy tales :— 

After this Ilija the Muromer followed the straight road to 
Kiew, which the Kobber Nightingale had possessed for thirty 
years, and on which he suffered no traveller to pass, on foot 
or horse; putting them all to death, not with his sword, but 
with his robber’s whistle. When Ilija came into the open 
fields, he rode into the Brianski forest, passing over swamps, 
on bridges of elder, to the mver Smarodienka, Then the 
Robber Nightingale seeing him approach, at a distance, sound- 
ed his robber-whistie. The hero’s heart quailed not, but 
when he was within ten versts, the Nightingale whistled so 
loud that Ilija’s steed fell down upon his knees. Then Ilija 
the Muromer went straight up to the nest, which was built 
upon twelve oaks; and the Robber Nightingale looked forth 
upon the Russian hero, whistled with all his might and tried 
to slay him. But Ilija took his strong bow, and laying an ar- 
row upon it, shot straight into the nest, and hit the Robber 
Nightingale in his right eye ; whereupon he fell down from the 
tree like a sheaf of oats. 

Then Ilija the Muromer bound the Robber Nightingale fast 
to his stirrup, and rode of to the famous city of Kiew. On the 
road he passed the palace of Nightingale, where he saw the 
daughters of the Robber looking out of a window. “See!” 
cried the youngest, “ hither comes riding our father, bringing 
@ peasant bound to his stirrup.” But the eldest daughter eyed 
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Tlija more closely, and fell to weeping bitterly, exclaiming, 
“ Nay, that is not our father, but some strange man, bringing 
our father prisoner.” Then they called aloud to their husbands, 
besveching them to ride out and meet the stranger, and deliver 
their father. Now their husbands were famous horsemen, and 
they rode out with their stout lances to meet the Rus-iaa 
knight, and slay him. But the Robber Nightingale, seeing 
them approach, cried out, “ My sons, bring not disgrace upon 
yourselves, by provoking so brave a knight to slay you: invite 
him rather to come to our palace, and drink a goblet of 
wine.” 

Then Ilija the Muromer, at their invitation, turned to go 
into the palace, little anticipating the danger that awaited 
him; for the eldest daughter had drawn up by a chain a huge 
rafter, to let fall and slay Hija as he rove through the gate. 
But Ilija perceived her design, and slew her with his lance. 
Thereupon he rode on toward Kiew, and going straight to the 
palace, saluted the nobles of the place. And the Prince of 
Kiew suid to Ilija, “ Tell me, brave youth, what is your name, 
and whence do you come?” “ My lord,” replied Llija, “ my 
name is Iijushka, and I was born in thecity of Murom.” Theo 
the Prince asked him which way he had come; and [lija an- 
swered, “I have ridden from Murom to Tschernigof, where I 
slew a countless army of Pagans, and delivered the city. 
Thence I came straight hither, and on my road have ca;tured 
the mighty Robber Nightingale, and brought him prisoner 
bound to my stirrup.” But the Prince was wroth, for he 
thought Nija was deceiving him. Then two of the knights rode 
forth to ascertain the truth of the matter; and when the Priace 
was convinced, he ordered a flagon of wine to be given to the 
brave youth, and begged to hear the famous whistle of the 
Robber Nightingale. So Hija the Muromer took the Prince 
and the Princess under his arm, wrapt in his sable pelisse, and 
ordered the Robber Nightingale to sound his whistle so:tly. 
But the Robber whistled so loud that he stunned all the knights, 
and they fell flat upon the ground ; whereat Llija the Muromer 
was so enraged that he slew him on the spot. 





The Eighteenth Century; or, Illustrations of the 
Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. By 
ALexanpDeR Anprews. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

Tuis is a careless and ill-digested compilation, 
from the newspapers, magazines, and memoirs of 
the last century, shaped into a narrative, and giv- 
ing in a small volume some curious and illustrative 
details of the domestic life of that period. The 
book is divided into chapters, which separately 
treat of a particular subject, such as “ Duelling,” 
“ Coffee-Houses and Clubs,” “ Punishment of Cri- 
minals,” “ Costume,” “ Newspapers,” “ Fashionable 
Life,” &c. ; and on the whole it may be accepted 
as a badly arranged book of reference. Neverthe- 
less, it is a book which offers some matter for re- 
mark. The Champions of Modern Progress may 
from it learn a lesson of humility in their aspira- 
tions after perfectibility. The vices of society are 
the ineradicable vices of our nature ; and though 
in every age they assume a different phasis, the 
inherent blot remains. 

As one of the strongest instances, we will select 
the “speculative mania” of the last century. What, 
for instance, can remind us more strongly of the 
railway mania of 1845, or the betting list mania 
of ’52, than this sketch of the lottery mania in the 
time of our grandfathers ]— 

The rage for a “ticket in the lottery,” writes Mr Andrews, 
was a species of monomania with which few people were not 
infected, from the nobleman who could affurd to purchase a 
whole ticket, to the servant who raised the sum (often, as has 
been proved, by pilfering) y to pure} a sixteenth. 

Long and anxious was the consideration in the choice of an 
agent; family friends were applied to, fortune-tellers consulted, 
catching advertisements long pondered over, and every omen 
of good or evil luck well considered. He who advertised 





most prominently, and lied most glaringly, usually caught 
most custom, “ Hazard’s” certain winning number! “ Win- 
penny,” who sold the £50,000 ticket last lottery; or “ Good- 
luck,” who was sure to win, and was so disinterested that “he 
would not for the world deprive his customers of the chance,” 
perplexed the feverish speculator, who, as he pondered over 
the list of lucky possessors of certain fortune, long wavered in 
doubt, till perchance, says Mr. Andrews, a bill is thrust into 
his hand with some doggerel song, ending in such a chorus as— 


“For oh! "tis Bish, ‘tis Bisu, "tis BISH, 
Who sends the cash around : 
T only wish a friend in Bish, 
And thirty thousand pound!” 


oraglance at the long list of“ Prizes sold by Bish!!!” in 
former lotteries decides his choice, and to Bish’s office accord- 
ingly he hies.” 


What is all this but a rehearsal of what we now 
read in the columns of the sporting papers ? 

At last came the eventful day, which was to 
decide the fate of thousands :— 


Already the confident possessor of a prize of twenty thou- 
sand pounds, disdains to walk to the scene of his anticipated 
triumph, and hires a hackney-coach from the nearest stand, or 
perhaps a brass-nailed leather chair, to carry him to Guildhall. 
What! walk? He the holder of a ticket which will soon be 
drawn a prize! Psha! “Coach! coach! To Guildhall—as 
fast as you like!” No quibbling about the fare—there is no 
occasion for economy now; the only consideration is speed, 
for the speculator is impatient to grasp his coming fortune, 
How crowded is the old hall with anxious faces—some beam- 
ing with hope; others betraymg a mixed sensation, half 
hope, half fear; others, again, bent seriously on the ground, 
their owners wondering, evidently, when the drawing will 
commence—when their respective numbers will be drawn— 
what they will be, prizes or blanks; if prizes, of what amount ; 
if blanks—— See! the sleeves of the Bluecoat-boy, who is 
to draw the numbers, are turned up at the wrist, And why 
is this? To prevent his concealing, as he was once suspected 
of doing, a prize beneath his cuff. And now the wheel revolves, 


“ Frightful evils,” observes Mr. Andrews, “ grew 
out of these state lotteries ; in many cases they ren- 
dered the unfortunate speculator a maniac and 
a suicide—in many more they encouraged dis- 
honesty and crime.” What more, may we reason- 
ably ask, did the railway mania, or does the love 
of betting and speculation in these days of modern 
progress ! 

Take another aspect, the prevalence of crime: 
our grandfathers could scarcely walk outside their 
own doors of a night without fear of the foot- 
pad :— 

It was not only on Hampstead-heath, Bagshot, Finchley- 
common, Epping-forest, Hounslow-heath, Shooter’s-hill, aud 
Blackheath, that the traveller had to dread the robber's pistol ; 
Whitechapel, Holborn, the Strand, and Shoreditch were all 
infested; Piccadilly was dangerous after dark; Clerkenwell 
and Islington next to impassable. We are not exaggerating: 
history bears out our assertions. A design was formed in 
1728 to stop the coach of the Queen of George IL. on her way 
to St. James's, as she returned from a supper in the city, and 
rob her of her jewels; George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of York, were stopped one night on their way 
home in a hackney-coach, and robbed in Berkeley-square: in 
1772, Dr. Dodd, who was afterwards hung for forgery, was 
stopped by a single highwayman “ near Pancras,” who fired at 
him and robbed him, and was executed for the offence at Ty- 
burn on the 20th of January, 1773. 


In 1752, Walpole writes Sir Horace Mann: One is forced 
te travel, even at noon, as if one were going to battle. 

London is really dangerous at this time, writes Shenstone to 
Jago (March, 1744); the pickpockets, formerly content with 
mere filching, make no scruple to knock people down with 
bludgeons in Fleet-street and the Strand, and that at no later 
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hour than eight o'clock at night; but in the Piazzas, Covent- 
garden, they come in large bodies, armed with couteaus, and 
attack whole parties, so that the danger of coming out of the 
playhouses is of some weight in the opposite scale, when I am 
disposed to go to them oftener than I ought. 


He details a good story of the audacity of the 
highwaymen of those days :— 

Colonel Landmann, in his “‘ Adventures and Recollections,” 
relates, that on one fine Sunday afternoon, about 1790, asa 
gentleman sat on his terrace at Blackheath, among hosts of 
promenaders, a fashionably dressed person, mounted on a fine 
horse, rode up, and exclaiming aloud, “ How are you, my dear 
fellow? What a long time it is since you gave me a call! 
Come and dine with me to-morrow ; you will meet some good 
fellows "—added, in a fierce “ aside,” that if he did not quietly 
deliver up his watch and purse, he was a dead man, at the 
same time drawing a pistol stealthily from his pocket. The 
gentleman knew that there was no resource but to comply; 
and the highwayman exclaiming aloud that he was a 
“damned good fellow,” cantered guily away unsuspected. 


But is there any distinctive difference here be- 
tween these customs and the modern one of garot- 
ting? We have only to wait a little longer ; and that 
good time will come when success will embolden 
the ticket-of-leave men to carry out by combina- 
tion the wholesale robberies Shenstone alludes to. 

In one respect modern London certainly is bene- 
fited. The leniency of the modern criminal law 
has abolished the sight of bloody heads upon 
Temple Bar, and an improvised gallows outside 
your drawing-room windows, 


Mr. Knight has called the London of the 18th century “ the 
City of the Gallows,” and it is scarcely a misnomer. Enter it 
at any point, and you will have to pass under a line of gibbets. 
Pass up the Thames, there were the gibbets along its banks, 
with the rotting remains of mutineers or persons who had com- 
mitted murders on the high seas, hanging from them in chains. 
Land at Execution Dock, and a gallows was being erected for 
the punishment of the same class. Enter from the west by 
Oxford-street, and there was the gallows-tree at Tyburn (the 
site of which is now, we believe, by the way, occupied by the 
house No. 45, Connaught-square). Cross any of the heaths, 
commons, or forests near London, and you would be startled 
by the creaking of the chains from which some gibbeted high- 
wayman was dropping piecemeal. Nay, the gallows was set 
up before your own door in every part of the town. 


Mr. Andrews is, of course, a progress man. 
England in the present century, he writes, 


No more resembles England in the last than the native in- 
habitants of Australia resemble those of Africa; and the pro- 
gress which science has made, in the invention of gas, and the 
various appliances of steam and electricity, have not only 
altered the aspect of our streets, and the face of our country, 
but have altered the life, public and private, of ourselves. 


_ This is but partially true. Gas and Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall may improve our streets and sewers. 
Science may have given us steam, and discovery 
may even give us atmospheric railroads; high 
farming, deep draining, and agricultural statistics, 
may improve the face of the country, and benefit 
farmers ; but has the tone of our life, public or pri- 
vate, progressed in the same ratio? The records 
of the criminal courts can perhaps answer for us. 
Paul, Strahan, and Bates, Redpath and Robson, the 
British Bank and John Sadleir, and the great 
social vice of the day, the effort to “keep up ap- 
pearances,” incontestably deny Mr. Andrews’ 
assumption. ‘To conclude: we recommend his 
little book as an entertaining compilation of 
curious facts, and there its value ends. 
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The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, from 
References in the Old Testament and other Ancient 
Writings. By James Narier, F.C.S. Simpkin 
and Co. 

A curious and suggestive book, full of odd facts, 
which may fairly come under the title of 
“Things not generally known,” and entertaining 
statistics which nobody before Mr. Napier ever 
thought of collecting. Mr. Napier traces the 
earliest use of the metals, gold, iron, and copper, 
among the Israelites to the time of Job, proves 
that metal-workers made the ark, and by quota- 
tion shews that in the days of Job and David the 
art of refining was well known. In support of 
his assertion, he quotes a passage from Amos, 
which strikes the reader at once as a singular 
verification of the fact :— 

“Son of man, the house of Israel is to me become as 
dross: all they are brass, and tin, and iron, and lead, in 
the midst of the furnace; they are even the dross of silver. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Because ye are all be- 
come dross, behold, therefore, I will gather you in the 
midst of Jerusalem. As they gather silver, and brass, and 
iron, and lead, and tin, into the midst of the furnace, to 
blow the fire upon it, to melt it; so will I gather you in 
mine anger and in my fury, and I will leave you there, and 
melt you. Yea, I will gather you, and blow upon you in the 
Jire of my wrath, and ye shall be melted in the midst thereof. 
As silver is melted in the midst of the furnace, so shall ye 
be melted in the midst thereof.” ~ Thy silver is become 
dross. . . . I will bring again my hand upon thee, I will 
purify thy dross, and take away all thine alloy.” 


This, observes Mr. Napier— 

Is very descriptive of the process of cupelling, col- 
lecting the silver with its alloy, and melting it in the midst 
of a furnace, and, when melted, blowing upon it for the 
purpose of purifying, by buraing of the dross, Some com- 
mentators, however, when: speaking of these passages, refer 
to the materials being collected and put into the furnace for 
the purpose of melting; the blowing having reference to the 
fire in order to produce an intense heat, such as in our blast 
or cupola furnaces. Now, we think such explanations are 
erroneous, and inapplicable to the circumstances, entirely 
destroying the beauty of the figure. 


Upon the question which no commentator has 
yet satisfactorily explained, the “grounding” of the 
golden calf by Moses, Mr. Napier is disposed to 
think that Moses first melted the calf down into 
ingots, and then beat it into gold Jeaf. The book 
abounds in similar explanations of passages in 
Scripture, alluding to the use of metals in manu- 
factures. From its thoroughly original nature, 
for we believe the field to be virgin soil, the book 
may be accepted as an interesting, ifnot valuable, 
aid to the historical study of the Bible. 





Stories. By an ARCHAOLOGIST AND HIS FRIENDS, 
London: Bell and Daldy. 


Arter perusing this entertaining narrative of 
archeological research around Naples, by an ama- 
teur institute of gentlemen archeologists, who met 
by accident, became intimate by choice, and then 
resolved, duringa lengthened stay, to hold monthly 
meetings for the exhibition of their discoveries, 
and the discussion of their antiquity and value, 
and afterwards to relate stories or anecdotes con- 
nected with the subject, the reader will acquire 
an interest in the science of archaeology which he 
probably never felt before. The Stories are just 
K 
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of that popular class to attract amateur students ; 
while the whole are flavoured with a spice of 
fiction, of a nature to entice that ubiquitous being, 
the general reader. They are told in a lively, 
piquant manner, and may be fairly said to consti- 
tute a thoroughly recommendable series of pleasant 
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fireside tales; but their real scientific value is 
small. Neither is it fair, we think, to seducea 
reader under the specious title of Stories into 
acquiring a taste for archeology, however well 
the stories are told ; but readers must judge for 
themselves. 
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RESUME. 


Prestpext Trortoye and M. Ampére, both emi- 
nent men, have cast considerable eclat on periodi- 
cal literature by the publication of articles on the 
fall of the Roman Republic, and on the Empire of 
Augustus ; the former in the Révue Contemporaine, 
the latter in the Révue des Deux Mondes. But 
whilst writing of old Rome, both gentlemen have 
contemporary France in their eye; and both so 
shape their facts of Roman history, as to make 
them not merely applicable to, but a repetition 
of, those that have occurred in France within the 
last few years. Hence, their treatises possess all the 
charm of vehement political lucubrations—a charm 
which can only be properly appreciated in France, 
where free and independent disquisition is still 
forbidden. Attached to the present government by 
high places—it has conferred on him the presi- 
dency of the Court of Cassation, and the presidency 
of the Senate—M. Troplong draws a fearful picture 
of the a, moral and political, of the latter 
days of the Roman Republic, and maintains that 
it was that corruption, and not the violence of 
Cesar, which tees gery Roman liberty. For 
Roman read French, and for Cesar read Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and you have the key to 
what the eminent author means. M. Ampére, on 
his part, devoted to the cause of political liberty, 
represents Augustus as a wily and unscrupulous 
tyrant, who caused the destruction of his country : 
—*“ What,” cries he, to give one passage as a 
specimen of the rest, “was the result of all his 

ssimulation, which was sometimes prudent, some- 
times imprudent? To what did all his tricks and 
artifices lead? Augustus gave peace to the world, 
or rather, he aia for Cesar had van- 

uished all; but that peace was that which, as 

acitus says, was a name of servitude. He 
founded the disorganisation of the empire, that is 
to say, of Roman society, the life of which was 
liberty ; and disorganisation, as it always does, 
produced death. Augustus constructed, with a 
patient art, an odious machine of tyranny, a govern- 
ment of suffocation and servility, in which there 
was only one thing to bless ; that_it carried in it- 
self, by the excess of despotism, the principle of 
its ruin ; and that it was obliged at a later period 
—a just chastisement—to give up to the barba- 
rians the degenerate people who allowed it to be 
founded!” Here, again, the political inference is 
easy to be drawn ; and it is with really remarkable 


literary skill, and with not a little burning indig- 
nation, that the writer shews how Augustus 
“saved society,” beautified his capital, and re- 
spected religion. 

M. Ponsard, author of Zucrece, Charlotte Corday, 
Agnes de Meranie, The Bourse, and Honneur et Ar- 
gent, all five act plays in verse, has been received 
with the usual formalities into the Académie 
Fran¢aise, to which he was elected some months 
ago. M. Ponsard possesses the honour of having 
created a certain reaction in favour of what is 
called the Classical School of Dramatic Literature 
—that of Corneille and Racine—against what is 
called the romantic one ; that (if we may without 
impropriety couple two such names) of Shakspeare 
and Victor Hugo. In making this reaction, we 
think that there is little doubt that M. Ponsard 
did good service to French literature, by check- 
ing the folly and extravagance of the romanticists, 
who were beginning to disgust the public with 
the higher order of the drama; and by reviving 
the admiration to which Racine and Corneille, 
though no great poets in English eyes, are un- 
doubtedly entitled at the hands of their country- 
men, if only as the most distinguished dramatic 
poets, Moliére excepted, they possess. But we do 
not think that M. Ponsard has the slightest pre- 
tension to be considered a poet, if we take the 
designation to mean, as we must do, any thing 
greater than a mere writer of verse; neither do 
we think that his plays are entitled to the esteem 
in which they are held by the modern fanatics of 
classicism—for their verse is but stilted prose, cut 
into Alexandrines, which “drag their slow length 
along” in a very wearisome way indeed, Their 
personages are commonplace, their plots uninte- 
resting, their incidents tame or foolish, and their 
“hits” are those solemn moral platitudes, which 
children learning writing, inscribe in copy-books. 
This being our opinion of M. Ponsard, we consider 
that he was very ill advised indeed, in the speech 
which, in accordance with custom, he delivered, 
on taking his seat in the Academy, in putting him- 
self forward as the great modern champion of the 
classical school, and especially in presuming to 
express, in its name, an authoritative, and what is 
meant to be a definitive, opinion on Shakspeare. 
The opinion, too, was as curious as M. Ponsard’s 
presumption was great. “At one time,” he said, 
“laughter would have been excited if Shakspeare 
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had been compared to Moliére ; and yet, not long 
ago, a man was considered narrow-minded if he 
compared Moliére to Shakspeare. Yet who could 
be greater than Molidre?” “The fanaticism in 
favour of Shakspeare,” he continued, “had become 
calmed down, and a just and reflecting admiration 
remained. It is admitted that Salonen is a 
very great genius of the family of Homer, Dante, 
Corneille, and Moliére ; that he is eloquent, pathe- 
tic, and impassioned, when he is simple and true ; 
that he has sublime parts, surrounded with others 
full of emphasis and cant ; profound observations 
by the side of puerile gossip ; that he abounds in 
ee pictures, but also in obscenities ; that his 
ramas, often terrible, are full of power and gran- 
deur, but at the same time so full of extravagances, 
that they could never be played before the French 
public. It is admitted that he has no comic spirit, 
and that his pleasantries are more full of buffoonery 
than of realgaiety.” And then he sneered at Goethe 
and the Germans for their enthusiastic admiration 
of Shakspeare. He went on to say that the 
manner in which the English poet is regarded in 
France, is only an affair of fashion ; and that if he 
had been in possession of the French stage for two 
hundred years, as Racine had, and if the latter 
had then arrived, he would have been exalted, and 
Shakspeare would have been despised. “ How 
reat,” he cries, “ would have been the surprise at 
Racine’s language, always pure and harmonious, 
noble without rant, natural without triviality, and 
characterised by severe majesty! What enthu- 
siasm there would have been for the revolutionary 
Racine! What pity for the antiquated, worn-out 
nincompoop, Shakspeare !” Such language as this 
on the most stupendous poetical genius that ever 
lived, from such a mere poetaster as M. Ponsard, 
is not worthy of discussion ; it will be condemned 
by every one who reads it, and has, we hear, been 
pretty generally repudiated even in France. M. 
Nisard, of the academy, who replied to the 
speech of Ponsard, demolished his impertinent 
attack on the English bard in a few observa- 
tions as noble as they are just:--“I will be 
more liberal than you on the subject of Shak- 
speare. Of all that you have said I will take 
what tends to his glory, and I will leave the 
deductions, not that they are unjust, but because 
truth no longer requires them. Time has raised 
Shakspeare above criticism, perhaps because it has 
raised him above eulogium. ‘The words beauties 
and defeets belong to a relative language, beyond 
the pale of which we must seek laws if we wish to 
define the charms or characterise the imperfections 
of his wonderful works. . . . Like Homer, Shak- 
speare appears to us at a mysterious and calm dis- 
tance, hiding himself from the curiosity of the 
erudition, which fatigues itself in seeking for a 
man where there was only one of the great sources 
of creative poetry. With Homer and with Shak- 
Speare we are on heights from which the eye sees 
nothing of what passes below. I do not ask what 
faults they may have committed—Homer in creat- 
ing a first copy of beauty from which came the 
idea of art and its rules—Shakspeare in ignoring 
them! How can we be surprised that they are 
imperfect? If poetry herself dictated their verses, 
it was the hand of man who wrote them !” 
It is known that M. Guizot lately published in 


one of the most important periodicals of Paris a 
series of articles, partly biographical, partly critical, 
on Sir Robert Peel, and we have now to announce 
that he has collected them into a volume. This 
volume is at this moment absorbing the attention 
of the higher literary and political salons of Paris ; 
and it will certainly very shortly reach those of 
London. That it is profound, statesmanlike, elo- 
-_—_. need not be said; all that falls from M. 
uizot’s pen is. 

In science there is not much to notice. Prince 
Canino, the Emperor’s cousin, and ce-devant Presi- 
dent of the parliament of the dead and gone Re- 
public of Rome, having, like a man wise in his 
generation, put off wicked and impracticable re- . 
publican opinions, and settled down into a quiet, 
steady, prince of strong conservative principles— 
has, to occupy his time, awe with greater ar- 
dour than ever into his favourite pursuits of orni- 
thology, and he has occupied numerous sittings of 
the Academy of Sciences, and filled many pages of 
the Comptes Rendus, with treatise on treatise about 
—Pigeons. Assuredly, the learned academicians 
entertain due respect for those interesting speci- 
mens of the gallinaceous order; but the ong 
prosing of the prince caused many of them to 
declare that they would have infinitely preferred 
to make their acquaintance at table. 

M. Babinet, a great savant, has published a 
series of articles in a newspaper, to demonstrate 
to the public that they need not fear that, as 
some astrologers and even some astronomers have 
told them, the earth will be knocked into pieces 
by the comet of Charles V., which is about to 
return to us after a voyage no one knows where 
of some three hundred years’ duration—for that 
comets are not solid substances, as is almost uni- 
versally supposed, and as, truth to speak, many 
scientific books of great pretension proclaim ; 
but mere “ visible nothing,” formed only of a sort 
of transparent vapour and “ widely scattered grains 
of sand.” A collision between one of them and 
the earth would, says M. Babinet, produce no more 
effect on the latter, than would a poor swallow 
flying with all its might against a railway train 
tearing along at a fearful rate at the tail of a 
score of locomotives. But though M. Babinet 
guarantees us against a crash, he does not say 
any thing about the effects which the heavenly 
visitant will have on the temperature. Shall we 
be scorched with heat, or chilled with damp ? 
And—a momentous question—will Chateau Mar- 
gaux, and Clos Vougeot, and other of the inesti- 
mable wines of France, be freed from the cdium 
under which they have too long been suffering, 
and obtain that exquisite flavour which tradition 
records that those of the an de la comate 1812 pos- 
sessed ? — O Babinet ! 

Talking of science, it is not apropos des 
mention, that a project has per oe 'y been vee 
in Paris, and strongly advocated by the Presse 
eg for burning instead of burying the 
dead. The burial of the dead, it is argued, is a 
pernicious practice, inasmuch as it taints the air 
often corrupts the water, and everywhere roduces 
loathsome consequences ; whilst burning does none 
of these things. The thrusting of the remains of 
a beloved parent, relative, or friend, into a hole, in 
a distant cemetery, and there leaving them to rot, 
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is, it is urged, unfeeling, inhuman, and barbarous ; 
whilst by burning we might collect their ashes 
into urns, and keep them in one’s own houses — 
and so have the dear departed ever with us. The 

roposed change has been received with marked 
Sever by many persons—with vehement oppo- 
sition from others. No less a personage than 
Madame George Sand has boldly ranged herself 
in the former category ; and, to show that her 
— accords with her precept, she declares 
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teurs in England, and all are well known to the 
majority of our countrymen by engravings. A- 
mongst his other works, “ The Death of the Duke 
de Guise,” “ Cardinal Mazarin dying,” “ Cardinal 
Richelieu, Cinq Mars, and De Thou,” and the 
“ Hemicycle ” of the Palace of Fine Arts, at Paris, 
deserve special mention. 

It is difficult to say what evil genius has para- 
lyzed Alexander Dumas. He, who has written 
novels innumerable, which have one and all been 
read with enthusiasm by millions in every clime, 


erself ready to allow her mortal frame, when her 
spirit shall have departed from it (not before), te 
be publicly roasted. There is, undoubtedly, some* 
thing very pretty in having the ashes of one’s 
friends kept in urns in one’s houses ; but as now- 
a-days the residences of ordinary people are but 


25 


and in every civilized tongue—he who has pro- 
duced plays which, in his own opinion—and no 
man certainly is more capable of judging, more 
modest, more impartial—are superior to those of 
Shakspeare (by the way, Poet Ponsard in his 
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of scant dimensions, would there not be danger, 
when time should have worn away the edge of 
grief for the lost ones, of the urns being irreverently 
placed on the kitchen shelves with the jars of jam 
and pickles ? 

Artists—in which comprehensive term are com- 
prised architects, lithographers, and engravers, 
as well as painters and sculptors—are informed 
by the French government, that the annual ex- 
hibition of their works will commence in the mid- 
die of June next, and close in August. Foreigners 
are allowed to exhibit, and we earnestly exhort 
English artists to take advantage of the privilege. 
Until the Universal Exhibition of last year, Eng- 
lish art was ignored, and being ignored was des- 

ised on the whole continent, and especially in 

‘rance ; but that exhibition took the light from 
beneath the bushel, and showed that English art 
was not enly worthy to rank with that of the 
Foreign Schools, but possessed vigour and ori- 
ginality in conception, in drawing. and in colouring, 
which they could not rival. With many faults, 
no doubt, it proved itself national ; and nationality 
is a great thing in these days of dull uniformity 
and mannerism. Having thus taken high ground 
on the Continent, it is a duty which English artists 
owe both to themselves and their country to main- 
tain it ; and this they can only do by contributing 
the Lest of their works to the great Continental 
Exhibitions, particularly those of Paris. 

Death has removed Paul Delaroche, in the full 
vigour of genius, at the early age of sixty. He 
was a pupil of Gros ; but belonged neither to the 
classical schoo!, which esteems naught but drawing, 
nor to the romantic, which cares for naught but 
eolour—and he created for himself a style which, 
as it were, was midway between the two, and pos- 
sessed some of the qualities of both. He soon 
rose to eminence, and his works were numerous 
and t—so numerous that the mere recapi- 
tulation of them would fill « page—so great that 
they have gained him renown which posterity 
assuredly will not let die. It was from the rich 
arsenal of aan history that he took many of 
the subjects of his most admired paintings—as for 
example, the “ Children of Edward Cromwell con- 
templating the remains of Charles I. in his coffin,” 
“ The Execution of Jane Grey,” “Miss Macdonald 
and the Pretender after the battle of Culloden,” 
“ Charles I. insulted by the Soldiers,” and “ Straf- 
ford going to the Scaffold.” Several of these works 
are in the galleries of the Earl of Ellesmere, the 
Duke of Satherland, or other distinguished ama- 


speech in the Académie called the bard the 
“divine Wil/iams ”—a designation which is almost 
equal to Jules Janin’s “ glorious Billy,”) and which 
plays have been applauded until the very walls 
of the theatres have rocked—he, who is beyond 
all question the greatest, most remarkuble, most 
wonderful writer of the age—he has been hooted, 
hissed, catcalled, d—d twice, in a little more than 
a month, at two different theatres, with two 
different pieces! The thing seems too stupendous 
to be credible, and yet it is true. A ponderous 
melodrama called the Tour de Saint Jacques la 
Boucherie—(the tower in question is that which 
forms such a magnificent ornament in the new 
Rue de Rivoli)—was produced four weeks or so 
back at the Theatre du Cirque, and that was its 
fate. A comedy called Le Verron dela Reine was 
produced a few nights back, at the Theatre du 
Gymnase—and that was its fate. There was no 
manner of mistake about the thing; the failure 
was as complete—the condemnation as deciled 
and as cruel, as were ever witnessed ; and, what is 
more, the pieces richly deserved the reception 
they got. The melodrama, founded on some 
of the adventures of the famous Nicholas Flamel, 
was a mass of the grossest and most incohe- 
rent absurdity ever put together by the most 
inapt of dramatists—and it was unrelieved from 
end to end by any of those flashes of wit, those 
gay laughter-exciting bons-mots, which Dumas 
used to scatter in profusion over his pages. The 
Verron de la Reine, though of more literary preten- 
sion, is the piece some of our readers may have heard 
of, which Dumas, several years back, wrote for a 
wager in three days, but the performance of which 
was prohibited by the censors, on the ground that it 
went rather too far beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety, even for the Parisian stage. It was origi- 
nally in five acts, but it has been cut down into 
three, and all its more objectionable scenes have 
been got rid of | But even now its plots and its in- 
cidents are of too scandalous a nature for English 
taste. As to its literary merits they are perfectly 
null ; the dialogue being heavy and uninteresting, 
the construction faulty in the extreme. Exulta- 
tion great and general is manifested in the lite- 
rary circles of Paris at these two failures of the dis- 
tinguished author ; it is so pleasant to the literary 
fraternity to see a confrére succumb. But itis not 

leasant to see genius, even when it goes astray, 
vumiliated, there is so little of it in the world! 
But perhaps a great consolation awaits the un- 
lucky scribe ; he has now an action-at-law pending 
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before one of the courts, against one of the prin- 
cipal Paris publishers, and against the proprietors 
of one of the great daily papers, to recover no less 
asum than 750,000 fr.—£30,000 sterling—for, as 
he alleges, having printed several million sheets 
more of his works than they paid him for liberty 
to do; and it is not impossible that he may get 
judgment in his favour. We should not be sorry 
to see him win his action ; though we know full 
well that he would squander away the money if 
he got it, as foolishly as he has squandered the 
thousands and the tens of thousands he has earned 
in the course of his literary career. 

The contrast between Dumas and his son is 
curious. The Jatter is as careful as the former is 
careless of money. The elder has gained a gigan- 
tic fortune, and has hardly a tive-pound note left ; 
the younger has made a few thousands by his pieces, 
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and has carefully invested them, living on the in- 
terest, and even placing by a little of that. It is 
the lot of most fathers to have to lecture their sons 
on the want of order and economy ; it is Dumas the 
son who preaches that strain to Dumas the father. 
“ My prodigal son!” is the exclamation of many a 
sire: “my prodigal father!” is the constant cr 

of Dumas, junior. And whilst his father is hissed, 
he gains in popularity; his Dame aux Camelias 
being repeated almost every week, though it has 
already attained nearly four hundred representa- 
tions ; and the public expecting with the greatest 
impatience, and preparing to applaud to the skies 
when it does come, his new play now in preparation 
at the Gymnase, which is to be called, “ His Majesty, 
a Million,” or “ His Highness, Money,” or some- 
thing of that kind, and which, whatever its title, is 
to do homage to the great idol of the day—money. 





Alfred le Grand, ou L’ Angleterre sous les —— 
By Guittaume Guizor. Paris: Hachette. 


Tuoven young in years M. Guillaume Guizot has 
already proved himself well worthy of the great name 
he bears, by his admirable treatise on “‘ Menander,” 
which was “crowned” by the French academy, and 
which has obtained a permanent place on the book- 
shelves of most classical scholars. His Alfred the Great 
is a work of less pretension, and much smaller volume; 
but still it becomingly maintains the reputation which 
the former gained him. It narrates the career of our 
noble Saxon king with cloquence and simplicity; and 
itat the same time presents a vivid tab/eau of our country 
in his semi-barbarous times. To the English student 
of our ancient history it will not indeed present any facts 
that are new—but new facts are not looked for in such 
a work ; clearness in arranging those that are known, 
candour and acuteness in appreciating them, are all 
that we have the right to expect from the biographer of 
a great historical personage, and these M. Guizot gives 
us. The skill, indeed, with which he deals with his 
multifarious materials, collected not only from Sharon 
Turner and other modern writers, but from the old 
chronicles, is quite remarkable; and his observations, 
though sparingly indulged in, display depth and saga- 
city, and warrant the hope that, like his distinguished 
father, he will some day attain the highest rank as an 
historian. In spite, however, of his very evident dili- 
gence in consulting authorities, we observe that he has 
fallen into a little mistake ;—he says that it was at six 
years of age that Alfred learned to read, and that it 
was his mother, Osberga, who excited him to learn by 
the promise of an illuminated manuscript ; but Sharon 
Turner tells us that it was his stepmother, Judith, who 
80 excited him, and that he was then twelve years old. 





Le Roi des Montagnes. By Evuonn Asoprt. 
Paris: Hachette. 


A Frew years ago, M. About was totally unknown in 
the literary world, and he is already famous. He has 
gained his renown by a work on Greece, by a romance 
entitled Tolla, and by other productions ;—remarkable 
for sprightly wit, or pathos, or both ; remarkable also— 
no small thing to be noted in the bright literature of 
France—for a total absence of every thing objectionable 
in incident, in language, or in allusion. This Roi des 
Montagnes is a narrative of how two English ladies and 
a German naturalist, when making an excursion near 
Athens in the spring of the present year, fell into the 
hands of the audacious Greek brigand, Hadgi Stavros, 


who for years, at the head of a troop of bandits, has ~.- 
vaged Greece—how the brigand carried them off to _.‘s 
fortresses in the mountains—how he demanded an ex- 
orbitant ransom for them—how whilst with him they 
witnessed extraordinary things—and how at last they 
escaped from his clutches. A marvellous narrative it is 
—full of stirring and strange incidents, and written in 
the gayest and most lively style imaginable. We cor- 
dially recommend it to the reader; it is a book which 
not only interests and amuses, but can be talked about 
afterwards. And more than this—it gives little glimp- 
ses of Greek life which are both curious and instructive. 
Hadgi Stavros himself is a magnificent brigand, and as 
one reads of his exploits one feels a certain degree of 
satisfaction at being the contemporary of such a stu- 
pendous and right royal cut-throat and cut-purse— 
seeing that in these degenerate days, banditism has un- 
dergone a woful decline. Compared with this glorious 
scoundrel, what paltry creatures do the Carpentiers and 
Redpaths, the Giellets and the Robsons, who steal bonds 
and commit forgeries, appear! From what our author 
says it would appear that, in Greece, brigandage is 
looked on with something very like admiration by the 
great mass of the population, and that the brigandage of 
Hadgi Stavros in particular is not only connived at, 
but part of his booty is shared by gendarmes, officers 
of the army, judges, courtiers, and even ministers of 
the crown! It would appear too that Hadgi and his 
brigands, though they rob by wholesale, and murder 
without scruple, are yet so pious that they pay tithes of 
their booty to the clergy, and have the solemn services 
of the church celebrated by priests on Sundays and on 
festivals. ‘The book, we repeat, is most entertaining and 
instructive. We only see one fault in it, and that is, 
that the author makes one of his English heroines of 
that everlasting type which has done duty in France in 
play and novel for at least a hundred years—old, thin, 
ugly, cross, with ringlets and “teeth like palisades.” 
We see no harm in a Frenchman, if he so pleases, ridir 
culing Englishwomen, but why make the women uni- 
versally the same? All our women are not alike, and 
there is, thank Heaven, ridicule enough amongst them to 
supply more than one type! Apart from her personal 
appearance, our author’s Englishwoman is not badly 
hit off. When she is carried off to the mountains by 
Hadgi Stavros, she, like a true Englishwoman, peremp- 
torily refuses to pay the ransom demanded of her, sends 
a summons to the ambassador at Athens to cause her 
to be immediately rescued, threatens the brigand to 
have the fleet sweep down on the coasts of Greece, des- 
patches a complaint to Lord Palmerston, and writes to 
the Times ! 
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Notice sur J. M. Audin. By J. Bansey D'Acre- 

vitter. Paris: Maison. 
M. Barsey D’Avrevittey has written this notice of 
M. Audin, te precede a new edition of that author's 
“ Histories of Luther, Calvin, Leon X. and Henry VIII.” 
These works, though the production of a simple book- 
seller at Lyons, are highly esteemed on the Continent, 
not only from their literary power, but from the vigour 
with which they defend Catholicism. In his notice, 
M. D’Avrevittey passes them in review, and at the 
same time records the principal events of the life of their 
author. Sympathising strongly with Audin in reli- 
gious sentiment he does not grudge him the praise he 
believes to be due, but he abstains from mere panegyric, 
and does not withhold criticism where it seems to be 
called for. M. Barbey D'Aurevilley is one of the most 
brilliant literary critics of the day, and this notice, 
which is of less than fifty pages, is, like most of his 
productions, remarkable for a certain loftiness of 
thought, power of argument, and chaste vigour of 
style. 





Poesies. By Hirrotyre Guerin ve Lirrean. Paris: 
Fontaine. 
Ir in any work of poetry the French can be said to be 
distinguished, it is, in our humble opinion, neither in 
the dramatic nor the epic (they have in fact, no epic 
which is at all tolerable), but in the lyric. To this 
genre M. de Littean has, in this volume, made a very 
acceptable addition. We cannot say that his muse 
soars very high—but it is always facile and graceful, 
and is sometimes gay, and sometimes sad. His pieces 
are on every theme, but none of them either in 
subject or treatment is in any respect objectionable, 
an assertion which can be made but of few volumes of 
modern French lyric poetry. Some of them are even 
of a religious character, and we are much pleased with 
one which sings of the Bible as— 
“ Le bon vieux livre d’autrefnis!” 

Not a few of these little poems have, we hear, been set 
to music; and they certainly merit the honour far 
better than a multitude of pieces. 





Mémoires du Duc de Raguse. Paris: Perrotin. 
Marsnat Marmont, one of the favourite lieutenants of 
Napoleon, and one of the principal defenders of the re- 
stored Bourbons, spent the latter years of his life in 
recording the experiences of his eventful military and 
political career; and he gave positive orders that the 
record should be printed exactly as he might leave it, 
without any modification whatsoever. The publication 
of this record is now taking place in Paris, under the 
hackneyed title of ‘“ Memoirs,” and when it shall be 
completed we may have something to say about the 
work, The order of the marshal that his manuscript 
should not be touched has, we hear, been religiously 
respected, except as regards some passages relative to 
the private. bistory of the Bonaparte family, which have 
been erased from fear of offending the present emperor. 


Marmont was aide-de-camp of the great Napoleon at | 


the very beginning of the latter’s wonderful career, and 
was more or less mixed up in his more notable political 
and military actions :—he is therefore exceedingly well- 
qualified to write about him. But, unfortunately, the 
lite of Napoleon has been subjected to such minute in- 
vestigation, that almost all that can be told respecting 
it has been said already. ‘This deprives the early volumes 
of the marshal’s “Memoirs,” which are all we have be- 
fore us, of much of their interest. What took place 
behind the scenes of the Restoration is less known; and 
when the marshal arrives at that epoch, we expect that 
his work will become very entertaining, and will contain 
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much valuable materiel for history. The marshal does 
not appear to have aimed at being a polished writer, 
but he seems to have determined on gaining the repu- 
tation of being a plain-spoken one. The manner in 
which, in his first three volumes, he describes his con- 
temporaries is almost cruel—one he accuses of pecula- 
tion, another of cowardice, and he states that Napoleon 
himself was tortured by doubts ot his wife’s fidelity ;— 
he, too, strips many historical events of the false glare 
that has been thrown around them—thus he shows that 
Napoleon never rushed across the bridge of Arcole flag 
in hand, to repel the Austrians, as he is represented to 
have done, in biographies, histories, pictures, engray- 
ings, poems, and plays innumerable, and he treats hig 
exploits in Egypt with no great respect; te such an ex- 
tent, indeed, does our author carry frankness, that he 
hesitates not to admit that his own wife was frail and 
made his life wretched. His plain manner of speaking 
of people has created great sensation in Paris. It is said 
that he makes some strange revelations respecting the 
men aud things of the Restoration; and, in consequence, 
numerous families of the Faubourg St. Germain are 
awaiting his forthcoming volumes with no little alarm. 





Jeanne Dare. By Henri Marri. Paris: Furne et C, 


M. Henri Martin is one of the most distinguished 
living historians of France, and he has had the high 
honour of obtaining from the Freuch Academy the 
Gobert Prize of History, of which the late Augustin 
Thierry was so long the recipient, In a history from 
M. Maitin we are warranted in expecting great industry 
in collecting facts, great skill in arranging them, great 
sagacity in deducing from them the lessons they con- 
tain; and we find all these things in this volume. 
We find something more, the true history of the im- 
mortal French heroine; a bistory which it may justly 
be said the world has not yet had, the multitude that 
exist being not only tainted with national and religious 
animosity, but full of false assertions and ridiculous 
fables. Indeed it is only within the last few years that 
the real truth about her has become known. Documents 
that had been slumbering in the dust for ages, recently 
brought to light, not only add much to our knowledge 
of the heroine’s exploits, bat give a faithful record of 
her arrest, trial, condemnation, and death—a record 
which we may say, en passant, relieves the English of 
much of the obloquy which has rested on them for 
their share therein—and show that, wonderful to relate, 
the very name by which she has hitherto been known 
in history and in song is not her real one—she being 
simply the daughter of a peasant, named Dare, and 
therefore plain Joan Dare—not ef Are, she having no 
claim whatsoever to the prefix de, either from birth, or 
from having been ennobled by the name of d’Are, or 
from having done any notable explvits at any place 
ealled Are. 





La Ligue et Henri IV, By J. Micuerer. 
Paris: Chamerot. 
M. Micneter’s last contribution to the History of 
France in the sixteenth century, is, on the whole, 
written with more calm, and its facts are selected with 
greater care, and weighed with more impartiality 
than he had accustomed us to expect from him, It 
displays not a little historical and political sagacity in 
dealing with certain events; it throws a new light on 
some important matters; it contains here and there bits 
of historical lore, and is not deficient in pages which are 
written with really remarkable eloquence and power. 
What he says of Mary Stuart—of the art with which 
the Jesuits made her cause popular in Europe—of the 
share which England and Elizabeth had in’ European 
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events of the days of which he treats—may be cited as a 
proof of his political sagacity ; and his pages on the Span- 
ish armada taken as a specimen of his literary powers. 
It may be noticed, too, that he is by no means grudging 
in the admiration he expresses of, and the praises he 
bestows on, the English people, for the immense services 
they rendered to humanity, under Elizabeth, in de- 
fending the Protestant faith, and with it the cause of 

olitical liberty, against the leagued despots of Europe. 
Did space permit, we would gladly make some long 
quotations from this work; but, in our inability to do 
so, we will content ourselves with two short translations, 
which contain facts that will be new to most readers, 
The first explains the meaning of a word which has 
long been much misunderstood :—‘“‘Since I find the word 
Mignons at the point of my pen, I must say that I con- 
sider the meaning which all parties embittered against 
Henry LI. agree in giving to it, neither certain nor 
probable. The poor man, who was supposed to have 
the tastes of a Roman emperor, returned from Italy in 
a wretched physical condition, worn, so to speak, thread- 
bare, and drained to the dregs. Fowls, iv getting old, 
become cocks and crow, and women get beards. He, 
already old at twenty-three, underwent a different 
metamorphosis; he became a woman to his fingers’ 
ends. He liked women’s ornaments, perfumes, little 
dogs, and wore earrings. He had delicate manners and 
graces; and, as women do, liked brave young men and 
duellists, the good swordsmen, whom he thought the most 
capable of protecting him, Several of the pretended 
mignons were the first swordsmen of France; such were 
Epernon and Joyeuse. The king’s brother, Alengon, 
had for mignon Bussy d’Amboise, a man of extraordi- 
nary strength and skill, known for innumerable duels, 
which were always lucky.” 

The second extract, as if to prove the truth of the old 
adage, that “great events from little causes spring,” 
shows that the fate of Protestantism in France was 
seriously affected by a trifling peculiarity of costume:— 
“The French nation, very frivolous, was on that account 
the more attached to routine, for any effort at improve- 
ment requires seriousness and perseverance. It was 
very anxious to remain what it was—in an amiable 
negligence, little regulated, with little of order. Nothing 
did so much harm to the Protestant party as the auste- 
rity of its dress. The stiff collars and starched frills 
(a very cheap species of cleanliness) were regarded with 
dislike, as an aristocratic pretension. A petty clerk 
or tradesman thus dressed, excited jealousy. A monk 
of one of those wealthy abbeys, which were almost 
principalities, only had to walk in sandals, and to pa- 
rade in a dirty costume, to be adored of the crowd: 
‘He,’ it was said, ‘was not proud,’ and all that the good 
monk said was readily listened to.” 

But, though we speak well of M. Michelet’s volume, 
we must not disguise the fact that it contains several 
blemishes, and of them are such passages as the follow- 
ing:—“ How heavy History is! And how the great in- 
spiration of the sixteenth century, which formerly gave 
me my flight of the Renaissance, has suddenly left me! 
How each morning, in seating myself at my table, have 
1 found myself with so little breath, so little energy to 
continue this work? It is because I have faithfully 
followed the great current of this terrible century. [ 
have already too much acted, too much fought in my 
latter volumes; the atrocious conflict has made me for- 
get every thing; I have plunged myself too deeply into 
the carnage. I had established myself in it, and have 
solely lived on blood!” 





L'Esprit dans l' Histoire. By E. Fournier. 
Paris: Dentu. 
Tar idea of this book is not bad:—it is to ascertain 
whether the grand phrases and bons mots and acts as- 


cribed to kings, ministers, and other personages, be 
historically true or not; and it is carried out with 
considerable industry and ability, though perhaps with 
too strong a desire to prove that the phrases and mots 
were never said, and the acts never performed. In 
some cases the demolition of a memorable remark or 
exclamation has shocked us; but we particularly re- 
joice at the annihilation of certain phrases ascribed to 
French personages: the abusive use which it is the 
fashion to make of them in France being really de- 
plorable. Thus the Tout est perdu fois Chonneur of 
Francois I. is corrected ; and the famous phrase ascribed 
to Cambronne at Waterloo, and which, if we mistake 
not, is inscribed on his monument, ‘‘ La garde meurt et 
ne se rend pas!” but which was never uttered, is dis- 
posed of. Many phrases, however, which have niched 
themselves in history with probably little right, are 
overlooked by the author, He relates a fact, which is 
not generally known, that the old kings of France not 
unfrequently had people to invent bons mots for them. 
Louis XVI, for example, charged a certain Marquis de 
Pegay with this duty, and our author alleges that a 
letter from that person to his majesty, thus conceived, 
still exists: —“‘ Your Majesty will to-day go to a horse 
race, and you will find a notary writing down the bets 
between the Duke d’Orleans and the Count d'Artois. 
Say, Sire, when you see this, ‘ Why have you this notary 
here? Must the promises of gentlemen be written 
down ? Is not their word sufficient ?’” The good king 
duly used the mot, and it was bruited about amongst 
the people, and the people cried that his majesty had 
said a just, a great, and a noble thing. The famous 
mot of Louis XVIIL,, on his arrival in Paris in 1814, 
“Il n’y a qu’un Francais de plus ”—though Louis the 
Eighteenth, on some occasions, said good things—was 
yet too good for him. It was coined between Mont- 
rond and Talleyrand. 





Esquisses Morales, Pensées, Réflexions et Maximes. 
By Daniet Stern, Paris: Techener. 


Daniet Stern is a lady well known in the literary 
circles of Paris, and her ambition has always been to 
make her pseudonyme equal to that of George Sand. 
But, at the risk of being accused of want of gallantry, 
we must honestly say that she does not even approach 
her great rival. ‘The genre of literature to which she 
has devoted herself is the philosophical—that in which 
the fair sex is certainly least qualified to shine: and 
though, in the volume before us, she has laid largely 
under contribution La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, 
Vauvenargues, and other eminent moral philosophers 
of France, we cannot congratulate her on having at- 
tained anything like success. What do our readers 
think of this for example ?—“ The duties of maternity 
are compatible with great thoughts, but they cannot 
ally themselves with frivolous tastes. A woman in giv- 
ing milk to her child, may dream with Plato or meditate 
with Descartes. Her humour will be the more serene, 
and the quality of her milk will not be altered. But 
if she decks herself, paints herself, sits up at night, 
dances, intrigues, her blood becomes heated, her bile 
irritated, her breasts dried up, and her cheek pale; she 
gets to be disagreeable and ridiculous.” And here is 
something which reminds one wonderfully of Montes- 
quieu: ‘Every body knows what is meant when re- 
publican virtues are spoken of; but no one would dare 
to say, even if he spoke of Sully, L’Hopital, and Turgot, 
that there are monarchical virtues. Why is that? The 
vocabulary of institutions informs us:—the Republic 
is composed of citizens, the Monarchy of ‘subjects. The 
institution which forwards public liberty, can alone 
create public virtue.” 
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Charlet, sa Vie, ses Lettres. By M. pe ta ComBe. 
Paris: Paulin and Lechevalier. 
Cuar.et is well known for a series of vigorous and 
admirable lithographs, representing scenes from mili- 
tary life. But they do not give him a very high 
lace in art, and he had nothing else to recommend 
fim to the public notice. With all his talent, we 
think our own Cruikshank and Leech his superiors, 
Of this personage some friends have deemed it neces- 
sary to give the Life and Correspondence. They have, in 
our opinion, taken a good deal of unnecessary trouble; 
and their book, judged on literary grounds, is a very 
poor one. But perhaps the work may interest a 
certain class of readers in this country, as it throws a 
good deal of light on artistic life in Paris, and contains 
a collection of artists’ jokes and specimens of artists’ 
political puns. If we may judge from what we read, 
this interesting portion of the Parisian community 
turn every thing into ridicule, and have no sort of 
political or religious principles except such as will pay. 
“ Poterlet,” writes Charlet of one of his brother 
artists, “has made himself a rabid legitimist ; he pre- 
tends that young artists can only earn money by 
adopting the politics of the elder Bourbons, and that 
with Louis a party we can do nothing.” Of 
his own principles he says, “ I understand constitution- 
alism as the late Napoleon the Great did—liberty 
mitigated by a good cowhide.” And of his hopes we 
read, “as for myself, I wish to pass the latter years of 
my life in a state of bestiality and tranquillity.” Of 
religion, of literature, of every other topic, Charlet 
spoke in the same flippant way—and no doubt all his 
class spoke like him. Even “of the sex which gave 
him a mother,” to use the magnificent figure of speech 
ofa French poet—the sex for which all Frenchmen 
profess (what, however, very few of them display) 
chivalrous devotedness—even of the fair sex our ar- 
tist spoke thus profanely : “ Tell us, Monsieur Charlet, 
what sort of woman you prefer?” “I, madame! she 
who makes the best soup!” He chose his wife, too, for 
the most unartistic of reasons: “ The first time I 
saw her she was mending stockings, and I was 
greatly moved. ‘It is Providence who brought me 
here,’ I cried, ‘and you are the woman I must have, 
for I have always holes in my stockings!’” 





La Colonisation del’ Algerie. By Louis pz Baupicour, 
Paris: Lecoffre. 


As the French colony of Algeria has lately obtained 
the honour of a good deal of notice from our daily 
newspapers, it will be worth the while of persons 
interested or curious in its condition and prospects, 
to see what the French themselves have to say about 
it; and amongst the many works published on the 
subject, in France, perhaps this before us, written 
by a gentleman who has passed many years in the 
colony, and has made a profound examination of 
its resources and capabilities, is one of the best that 
could be consulted. For ourselves, for all that we 
have read and heard about Algeria—and we have read 
and heard a good deal—we doubt not that it is 
destined some day to become one of the most splendid 
colonies the sun shines on. And why should it not? 
Its soil is capable of producing incalculable quantities 
of wheat and all kinds of grain; and can feed herds 
and flocks innumerable. It possesses abundant mines 
of iron and copper; it has immense forests, in which 
timber of all sorts is to be found, and especially that 
of the tuyha tree, which is peculiarly favourable for the 
making of furniture; it yields gold, and silver, and 
salt; it produces cotton; it has mineral and other 
waters; and lastly, it is close to Europe. In the 
hands of a colonising people, such as the English or 
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the Americans, wonders would have already been 
done with this colony, and others far greater would 
now be on the eve of accomplishment. The French, we 
may admit, are but poor colonisers; and certainly the 
class of people—the offscourings of towns instead 
of agriculturalists—whom they have thus far attracted 
to Algeria, and the meddling and vexatious nature of 
their system of government, prove that they know not 
the right way of going to work with the colony, 
But then mistakes and imperfections are not a reason 
for depreciating the colony itself, as our newspapers 
seem disposed to do. As to the Arabs ever regaining 
possession of the territory, a thing which seems to be 
feared by some of our journalists, we hold it to be 
impossible ;—they may revolt, and perhaps will, but 
the conquest is not the less a fait accompli. When 
civilisation has got its foot on the neck of barbarism, 
it cannot be permanently shaken off. 





La Revolution. By Mor. Gaume. Paris : 


Gaume Fréres, 

Monsignor Gavume possesses considerable notoriety in 
France and on the Continent, as one of the most ardent 
and most virulent defenders of Ultramontanism; and, 
consequently, whatever falls from his pen is worthy of 
serious attention from all who occupy themselves with 
the philosophy of Continental politics, because it truth- 
fully represents in the main, the opinions, hopes, and 
fears, of that great and powerful party who form, so to 
speak, the citadel of religious and political abso- 
lutism. Hence we notice his work; but as constitu- 
tional and protestant Englishmen we find in it little 
with which we can agree; and the literary merit of it 
seems to us very small indeed. Some of the writer's 
admissions, considering his ecclesiastical quality, and 
the party which he represents, are curious; as for ex- 
ample, “The half of Europe is no longer Catholic, and 
the other half is only half so.” Some of his definitions 
will be outrageous in the eyes of his adversaries ; as for 
example this of the revolution: ‘I (id est, the Revo- 
lution) am the hatred of all religious and social order 
which man has not established and in which he is not 
both God and King; I am the proclamation of the 
rights of man against the rights of God; I am the 
philosophy of revolt, the policy of revolt, the religion 
of revolt; Iam armed negation; in a word I am an- 
erchy.” 


Interpretation de l Apocalypse. Translated from the 
Latin of the Venerasite Banrnotomew Houznavser. 
Paris : Sives. 

For a certain and not inconsiderable class of readers, 
attempts to interpret the mysterious book of Revelations 
still possess peeuliar charms; and we therefore call 
their attention to this book as the production of a 
man who possesses great reputation in the Roman 
Church for piety and learning. He died some two 
hundred years ago, and yet we believe that this is the 
first time the book, though highly prized by Popish 
theologians, has been translated. According to the 
venerable Holzhauser the Antichrist is to be partly a 
Jew partly a Mahometan; his birth was to take place 
in the year 1855; at the time of his appearance on the 
public stage the Turks are to be expelled from Europe, 
but he is to bring them back in triumph, and is to 
make them subject the greater part of Europe; but 
then a great Christian prince is to arise, who is to 
break down his domination, and, after a long and des- 
perate struggle, is to cause the triumph of the Cross, ete. 
etc. ete. We prefer to wait for the realisation of the 
events predicted by the venerable Holzhauser to dis- 
cussing their probability. 





